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Three feared dead after 
attempt to save girl, 11 


LOUISE JURY 

An off-duty firefighter was last 
night praised for his bravery 
after he plunged into an icy lake 
totiy to save a drawling gni and 
a man who attempted to rescue 
her. 

All three were recovered 
from a lake at Kinsley. West 
Yorkshire, by- police frogmen 
but despite intensive treatment 
in hospital were considered 
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Medical teams were last 
night attempting to w arm the 
bodies whose temperatures 
were so low as to be unrecord- 
able when they arrived at Pon- 
tefract General Infirmary after 
nearly two hours in the 
freezing water. 

Mike Playforttu the accident 
and emergency consultant said 
ah initial resuscitation attempts 


had produced no sign of a 
heartbeat or pulse. “But in a sit- 
uation like this, you cannot say 
that somebody has died until the 
core body temperature has 
been restored to nonnaL” 

After the accident. Divisional 
Fire Officer Colin Gavaghan 
warned people to avoid frozen 
lakes and rivers and paid 
tribute to the fire roam 

“A fireman has risked his life 
to try and save two others. It was 
a tremendous attempt that the 
officer made. (Bat) all of this 
could have been prevented,” he 
.said. 

The tragedy unfolded at the 
Hemsworth Water Park, in 
Kinsley, when the U-yearold 
girl chased a dog on to the 
frozen lake and fell in. 

A passer-by, 51, began the 
rescue attempt after spelling the 
giri in difficulty but soon became 
water-logged and sank. 

The fireman, 48, from the 
South Yorkshire Fire Service, 
tried to rescue him by spread- 
ing a tarpaulin across the inch- 
duck jee to bear his weight. This 
standard rescue procedure 
failed and the fireman fell into 
the water. 

Emergency services arrived in 
minutes but were forced to aban- 
don their efforts in the biner cold 
waters. A specialist underwater 


search team was called in. Divers 
found the casualties about two 
hours after the accident 
which occurred at 12.15pm. 
Six fire officers involved in 
the -original search needed 
hospital treatment for hy- 
pothermia. 

Chief Inspector Michael 
Devlin said the girl went to res- 
cue a dog which was later found 
dead. 

At Pontefract General Infir- 
mary, Mr Playfbrth said some 
people could survive for long 
periods in water but after one 
and three-quarter hours it 
would be “very unusual”. 

The casualties had been 
wrapped in blankets and were 
being wanned by cardiac mas- 
sage and warm fluids during 
ventiLation.hesaid. They would 
continue the fight until their 
body temperatures reached at 
least 32C.Three hours after be- 
ing taken from the water the 
girl's temperature was 20C and 
the temperatures of the men, 
were about 30C. 

When someone plunges into 
cold water, the body goes into 
a form of suspended animation. 
There is a rapid decrease in the 
core body temperature, cell ac- 
tivity slows and the amount of 
oxygen the individual requires 
is correspondingly low. 

■ It is possible to survive on a 
small amount of oxygen for a 
long period but a brain deprived 
of oxygen often suffers perma- 
nent damage. 

As the cold continued to 
cause chaos across wide 
stretches of Scotland and north- 
ern England, a homeless man 
was feared to have also fallen 
victim to the bitter weather. 
John Morphy, 54, was found 
dead in a passage in Bathgate, 
Lothian, in temperatures which 
fell as low as -13C. A police 
spokesman said there were no 
suspicious circumstances but a 
post-mortem examination 
would be carried out. 

As the cold swept south- 
wards, the Benefits Agency, 
responsible for cold weather 
payments for claimants, an- 
nounced Leeds, Manchester 
and Tynemouth were among the 
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latest areas where the payouts 
had been triggered. The £8_50 
a week benefit is payable when 
temperatures fall, or are pre- 
dicted to fall, to zero or lower 
for a week. 

However not all those to 
have suffered in the last week 
will get the help. Claimants in 
storm-struck Stornoway on 
Lewis in the Western isles were 
among those not getting extra 
money although most of Scot- 
land had been cold enough to 
be eligible, a spokesman said. 
Glasgow airport recorded 
-I8.9C yesterday, beating its 
previous all-time record low of 
-18.7C set on Tuesday. 


Shetland triundersTemaincd 
the most badly affected by the 
storms and further strong winds 
were expected to hit last night. 

Canon Lewis Smith, the con- 
venor of the Shetland islands 
council, said it was not taking 
up Government offers of mili- 
tary support yet but might as the 
situation was reviewed. 

About 55 Scottish Hydro- 
Electric engineers were ex- 
pected to have restored 
electricity to the final 55 homes 
in Shetland by late last night. A 
company spokesman said that 
would leave only 48 homes in 
the Hushinish peninsula of the 
Western Isles without power. 


Forecasters say the worst is still to come 
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Snow to reach parts ol 
central southern England 
and South Wales by tonight 


The coldest night in Britain for 
a decade was recorded yester- 
day ns forecasters warned that 
the Arctic weather conditions 
that have brought chaos to 
Scotland and northern Eng- 
land were set to spread to the 
South, writes Louise Jury. 

The mercury at an un- 
manned weather station in the 
north Highlands hamlet of Ali- 
naharra plummeted early yes- 
terday to minus 23.bC, the 
London Weather Centre said. 
It was thought to be the cold- 
est temperature since IWSo. 


.\s severe conditions prompt- 
ed the Government to offer the 
use of military support to help 
storm-battered Shetland cope 
with the worst blizzards in mem- 
on-. meteorologists predicted no 
let -up until the new year. 

A London Weather Centre 
spokesman said there was a 3ti 
per cent chance of snow falling 
in the South in the next few 
days, rising to 50 per cent in cen- 
tral England. Many parts of 
England and Whies have been 
hit already by freezing fog and 
sub-zero temperatures with 


worse to come. “Heavy snow 
and strong east to south-east erty 
winds will mot e through central 
England and Wales over Friday 
and Saturday. Temperature's 
will struggle to get above freez- 
ing today and tomorrow, and 
North Whies, the East Midlands 
and hilly, open areas may ex- 
perience heavy snow drifts on 
Saturday." the spokesman said. 

Warmer we at her is expected 
to move in from the South-wesL 
nudging temperatures above 
freezing by New Year's Day. 

Forecast, Section 2. page 33 


Tory high command puts 
party on election alert 


New ‘Oklahoma’ 
bombing foiled 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

Two senior Cabinet ministers 
yesterday reinforced an in- 
struction to the Tory party to go 
on "election alert" with an im- 
plicit admission that John Ma- 
jor could yet be forced to the 
polls in 1996 before bis gov- 
ernment had run its full term. 

Brian Mawirioney, the Con- 
servative chairman, bluntly 
warned the party that there 
would be "no tolerance for ki- 
te mal argument- and selfish 
grandstanding”. Ms exhortation 
in a New Year message to ac- 
tivists to “think votes" and “re- 
alise that victory must be our 
only concern" was echoed m an 
even more unabashed declara- 
tion by Michael Headline, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, that the 
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House prices row 

Mi chad Hesehine, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, joined the ar- 
gument over the state of the 
housing market, seizing on new 
figures from Nationwide Build- 
ing Society predicting that 
house prices are expected to rise 
by 3 per cent in 1996. Page 2 

England struggle 

England’s cricketers had 
readied 250 for.7, stiU 178 be- 
hind the South .Africans, by 
close of plav on the third day 
of -the fourth Test in Port 
Elizabeth. Page 34 
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Mawhntney: ‘Think votes' 

Tories would “increasingly 
become a fighting machine as 
opposed to a government ad- 
ministering the country^. 

Both mnristera made it clear 
they expected Ihe-Govemment 
to run te full course, but insisted 
the party would be ready when- 


ever the election was called. Dr 
Mawhinney brushed aside sug- 
gestions of a summer Budget 
and added: “This Parliament 
has 16 or 27 months to run, so 
1 work on the basis that we will 
go through that period of time. 
But we will be ready to gp when- 
ever the Prime Minister calls," 
Tory optimism that the Gov- 
ernment will be allowed to run 
its full course was reinforced by 
indications that the Ulster 
Unionist leader David Trimble 
- on whose support it could de- 


untfl 1 997. Although Mr Trim- 
ble has made it clear that min- 
isters can no longer rely on his 
party's support in a confidence 
motion, he has told colleagues 
he believes that the Govern- 
ment is unlikely to lose its ma- 


jority until late in 1996 and 
could then probably soldier on 
for a few months after that. 

John Prescott, Labour's 
deputy leader, declared: “The 
Tories have given up governing 
the country in the ini crests of 
the people, from now on they 
will threw everything into elec- 
tioneering in the interests of the 
Tory party." 

Bui Labour's leadership last 
night faced an embarrassing 
broadside yesterday from its 
own ranks. Austin Mitchell, the 
fiercely Euro-sceptic MP for 
Grimsby, claimed that Labour 
risked “disastrous disappoint- 
ment'' by swapping a “Tory 
Tweedledum" by “a Labour 
Tweedledee" in Gordon Brown, 
and called for devaluation and 
big increase in public spending. 
Are the parties ready? page 2 


Reno (AP) - Two men have 
been arrested for allegedly 
planting a huge bomb at the 
office of the Internal Revenue 
Service, the United States tax 
collection agency, federal 
agents said yesterday. 

~ The incident will revive fears 
that the US faces a wave of at- 
tacks like that carried out by a 
righi-wiog extremist which de- 
stroyed a federal building in Ok- 
lahoma City last April, killing 
169 people in the worst act of 
domestic terrorism in America's 
history. Ellis Edward Hurst. 
52. and Joseph Martin Bailie, 
40, were to face initial appear- 
ances yesterday before a federal 
magistrate in Reno, Nevada. 

The bomb, a 30-gallon plas- 
tic drum, was found on IS De- 
cember in a parking lot in Reno 
by a government employee ar- 
riving for work. It was packed 


with ammonium nitrate and 
fuel, the same type of ingredi- 
ents used in the Oklahoma 
h imbing. The fuse to the bomb 
had been lit. but it went out and 
the bomb did not detonate. 

If it had gone off. the blast 
would have caused -serious dam- 
age to the building and cars in 
the parking lot and could have 
killed anyone in the vicinity. Bob 
Stewart, a federal agent, said. 
Bomb experts dismantled the 
device before taking samples of 
its contents for analysis. 

The IRS is a frequent target 
of rhetorical attacks from 
America’s Christian funda- 
menialisi far-right groups. Tim- 
othy McVeigh and Terry 
Nichols, who were arrested for 
the Oklahoma attack, had been 
linked to such groups in the 
past, but no firm link with any 
organisation was proved. 


Do you really 
need 50p more 
than he does? 



Lotteryisms win instant acceptance 


DECCA ATTKENHEAD 

There will be little hope of for- 
getting it all for an instant 
when- the next English dictio- 
nary editions are published. 
“Lotteryisms" -new words and 
meanings derived from the Na- 
tional Lottery, — sueb. as 
“scratch card", “rollover”, 
“Ofloi" and “instant", will all 
appear In the new volumes, en- 
shrining tile Lottery's impact on 
our national consciousness. 

A scratch card, as defined by 
the new Chambers English 


Dictionary, due out in AugusL 
will be: “A form of lottery card 
with a thin opaque film, which 
is scratched to reveal the allo- 
cated numbers printed be- 
neath." Collins and the Oxford 
English dictionaries will carry 
similar additions. 

If new dictionary entries are 
the words which speak for their 
times, then Lotteryisms suitably 
communicate the past year in 
Britain. Explaining the decision 
to include “scratch card”, the 
Chambers editor Martin Mel- 
lor said: “These days dictio- 


naries follow the lead of the gen- 
eral public. This is a word that 
is in common usage and it 
seems that it is here to stay. We 
try to reflect the true nature of 
language without being too 
politically correct about iL” 

As well he might, having 
added “politically correct" to 
the official English lexicon in the 
previous Chambers dictionary 
update last vear. Other entries 
in 1994 included “date rape”, 
“needle banks", “car jacking” 
and “ethnic cleansing". 

“Yuppie” and “bonk” were 


quintessential Eighties entries. 
Now 1 995 will be recorded as 
the year of the rollover. 

“ft's quite right that formal 
institutions should recognise 
something that 30 million peo- 
ple play every week. The Lot- 
tery has become even more 
talked about than the weather 
- and in this country , that’s say- 
ing something.” said a Camelut 
spokeswoman- “We’ve got snow 
all over Britain - but whai peo- 
ple are talking about is next 
week’s rollover." 

For such a seemingly frivo- 


lous subjecL lotteryisms are 
grimly literal. The Lottery is 
proving a serious affair - £5bn 
has heen spent on tickets, since 
its launch in November 199J. 
and next week's rollover jack- 
pot will be an estimated £2i»m. 
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Killing raises fears for peace process 


DAVID MCKITTRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 


Concern that the Irish peace 
process may be in danger of un- 
ravelling has been heightened 
by the fourth violent death in 
three weeks in Belfast all of 
which appear Vo be the work of 
the IRA. 

The latest victim was Marlin 
McCrory. a 30-year-old west 
Belfast man, who died after be- 
ing hit in ihc chest by a shotgun 
blast tired through t he window 
of his home in The republican 
Turf Lodge district on 
Wednesday night. 

His thrcc-vear old son was 


slighih hurt in the hand in the 
attack, though Mr McCrory's 
partner and another son were 
uninjured. The killing was the 
sixth in a series of “punishmenr 
kfllincs which stretch hack to last 
April but the fact that four have 
taken place this month repre- 
sents a significant escalation. 

Although (he Government 
docs not appear to regard the 
killings as a breach of the cease- 
fire called by the IRA, security 
sources say there is little or no 
doubt that the attacks have 
been carried out by the LRA or 
with its blessing. 

Three of the dead are re- 
garded as leading drug-dealers. 


Mr McCrorv is reported to 
have been involved only in 
minor-league criminal activity. 
He was known locally as a bur- 
glar and joyrider, while police 
sources said that any involve- 
ment in drugs was at most 
dabbling on a small scale. 

The first two killings in the se- 
quence came in April and Sep- 
tember, involving big drug 
figures, and the general im- 
pression at that point was that 
such attacks amounted to a 
lethal form of “community 
policing", aimed at preventing 
a flood of drugs coming into 
Northern Ireland. 

But this month's increased 


rate of killings suggests that a 
new phase of IRA activity may 
haw opened. 

It is hardly a coincidence 
that the international body on 
arms decommissioning, headed 
by the former US Senator 
George Mitchell, began work 
earlier this month and is due to 
report by the middle of January. 

This report will represent a 
crucial point in the peace 
process and seen against this 
background the killings convey 
the message that the IRA not 
only intends to keep its weapons 
but also intends to use them 
against what it defines as “anti- 
social elements". 


From the IRAs perspective, 
such killings are useful m show- 
ing the organisation’s musde 
and in demonstrating that in the 
battle against drugs it can de- 
ploy methods that the RUC 
cannot. 

At the same time, however, 
the escalation in killings would 
almost certainly not have hap- 
pened if the British gove rnm ent 
was closer to meeting the re- 
publican demand for calling 
early all-party talks. 

Disillusion with the peace 
process has grown steadily in re- 
cent months in republican cir- 
cles, where the view is now 
almost universal that the British 


government is not serious about 
allowing Sinn Fein fully imo the 
political processes and of 
aiming for an all-inclusive 
settlement 

The killing s appear to be a 
sign of this republican frustra- 
tion, but they also strengthen 
the arguments of those who be- 
lieve the republicans were 
themselves never serious about 
turning away from violence. 
Although attacks on soldiers 
and police have stopped, the ax 
shootings will be taken as evi- 
dence that the IRA always in- 
tended to use force, or the 
threat of it, to achieve its ends. 
. leading article, page 14 
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Heseltine 
hopeful of 
homes boom 


IAN MacKINNON 


A distraught father made a 
tearful plea for the safe relum 
of his teenage daughter yester- 
day after she went missing fol- 
lowing a Christmas Eve disea. 

Presents for Louise Smith. IS. 
and her family have lain un- 
opened around the Christmas 
tree as they have wailed 
anxiously for news of her. 

More than 40 detectives and 
uniformed officers have now- 
joined the hunt searching for 
clues to her disappearance. She 
was last seen outside the disco 
at Yate. near Bristol. They are 
investigating a possible sighting 
of Miss Smith soon after leav- 
ing Spirals night-club. She was 
seen being driven by a female 
friend in her Ford Escort, but 
neither the car nor the driver 
have been traced so far. 

The latest appeal follows a 
similar one earlier this week by 
the father of the missing French 
teenager Celine Figard. which 
prompted 400 calls from the 
public in a separate inquiry. 

Robert Smith, 49. made his 
request for information about 
Louise yesterday during a brief 
appearance at a news confer- 


ence at Avon and Somerset po- 
lice headquarters. Mr Smith slid 
his wile Gillian. 47. son Richard. 
20. and Louise had planned to 
spend Christmas Day with rel- 
atives in FV>rtisheatL “Louise has 
never left home before, which 
mokes it all the more worrying." 
he said. “There was no reason 
why she should leave." 

Miss Smith, had visited a 
pub shortly before going to the 
disci? with friends where she 
spent most of the evening danc- 
ing and chatting. She left when 
the disco ended about 2am. go- 
ing to a hamburger bar with 
friends. For some reason she de- 
clined to go with them for a taxi. 
Detective Inspector Chris Far- 
rell, who is leading the inquiry, 
said: “Louise was devoted to her 
family. Her disappearance is to- 
tally out of character. We are 
keeping open minds about what 
may have happened. But the 
longer she is away the more 
worrying it becomes." 

Concern also grows daily For 
the safety of Mbs Figard. 19. 
who has not been seen since she 
accepted a lift from a lorry dri- 
ver at Chieveley service area 
near Newbury, in Berkshire, on 
Tuesdav last week. 
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The Deputy Prime Minister 
Michael Heseltine joined the ar- 
gument over the state of the 
housing market yesterday, seiz- 
ing on new figures from Na- 
tionwide Building Society 
predicting that house prices 
are expected to rise by 3 per cent 
in 1996. 

In contrast to yesterday's as- 
sertion by the Labour Party that 
the market is still suffering 
from stagnation, repossessions 
and negative equity, Mr Hes- 
eltine sard: ‘The New Year will 
start with an encouraging boost 
to the housing market Both the 
Halifax and the Nationwide re- 
ported house price increases in 
November. Building society net 
new lending in November was 
at its highest since mid-year.” 

“Unemployment has been 
falling for 27 months, thus in- 
creasing a feeling of job secu- 
rity and a willingness to invest 
House prices are at historical- 
ly low levels in relation to in- 
comes." 
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There could well be a pick- 
up in demand by first-time buy- 
ers, waiting to enter the market 
before prices begin to move up, ” 
Mr Heseltine concluded. . 

The survey by the Nationwide 
suggests that the number of 
homes changing hands next 
year could increase by 10 per 
cent, after falling by a similar 
amount in 1995. and could lead 


to a rise of 3 per cent in the av- 
erage price of houses, after a fell 
of 22? per cent in 1995. 
Nationwide's forecasts are 



Nfissmg person: A poster (above) seeking news of Louise Smith (right) appears in the window of Spirals night-dub, where she attended a Christinas Eve cfisco 


very much in line with the lead- 
ing building society, the Halifax 
which on Tuesday forecast a 10 
per cent rise in activity and a 2 
per cent average increase in 
prices next year, rising to 5 per 
cent in 1997. The Halifax’s 
forecasts prompted Ntdc Rayns- 
ford, the Shadow Housing Min- 
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Golden hellos lure 
graduates to City 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 


Revelations that City banks are 
paying graduate recruits up to 
£22.000 a year plus a “golden 
hello" were welcomed by em- 
ployers yesterday as a sign of 
economic confidence. 

Some institutions are offer- 
ing new employees bonuses of 
up to £2,000. while others are 
giving salary' advances to help 
them pay off student loans. 
Bui Oxbridge’s grip on the City 
is loosening. 

The average graduate start- 
ing salary is between £14.500 
and £15,000, but ihose going 
into the City can expect to earn 
much more. Kale Orebi-Gann, 
chairman of the Association of 
Graduate Recruiters, said. 

She said the association's 
most recent suney of graduates' 
earnings showed a small num- 
ber earning more than ihe av- 
erage. “There is a little tail of 
people earning between £19.000 
and £22.000 and rhev tend to be 


in merchant banks, though not 
necessarily in the large City 
firms. It shows some confi- 
dence, though it has pretty well 
been the case for some time." 

The investment bank Nomu- 
ra took eight graduates last year 
on salaries of between £20,000 
and £22,000. Of about 1,500 ap- 
plicants. only those who spoke 
a second language and expect- 
ed to gain at least an Upper Sec- 
ond degree were considered. 
Nomura does not offer bonus- 
es or “golden hellos" to gradu- 
ates but it does give them salary 
advances to help them find a flat 
and get settled in London. 

It used to recruit mainly 
from Oxford and Cambridge, 
but now takes staff from uni- 
versities such as Birmingham, 
Leeds and Durham. David 
McIntosh, the bank’s human re- 
sources manager, said appli- 
cants were now considered 
purely on merit. 

“Markets are cyclical and a 
lot of companies have seen an 
upturn," be added. 


Tories swear by familiar 
values as poll alert sounds 


For the Conservatives it wiD be 
the old-fashioned “bodies” de- 
livering leaflets and knocking on 
doors. However for Labour’s 
general election machine, re- 
organisation under Ibny Blair 
means that new Americao-styie 
“schools of efficiency” will try 
to win power for the first time 
in more than 20 years. 

Brian Mawhinney’s “elec- 
tion alert” address .yesterday 
gave the strongest hint yet that 
the Government is not entire- 
ty confident of seeing out 1996. 
For Pat Smith, organising bead 
of the joint Conservative office 
in Brighton, the call to aims was 
not loo alarming. “With local 
elections last and this year, 
we’re on permanent stand-by. 
We’re geared up.” 

Mrs Smith, responsible for 
the two marginal seats of 
Brighton Pavilion and Brighton 
Kemp town, said u bodies" 
would again be the key feature 
of the Tbrics* organising strat- 


James Cusick 

considers new and 
old campaign styles 


alert or not, Labour appears to 


have now moved op a gear. 
The assistant agent Neville 


egy. Bodies to man committee 
rooms, polling stations, tarry out 
canvassing, scuff envelopes, 
knock on doors. “People don’t 
back you if yon don’t knock on 
their door.” 

With Sir Derek Spencer de- 
fending a slim majority of 3,675 
in Brighton Pavilion and bound- 
ary changes favouring Labour, 
Mrs Smith should be pes- 
simistic. But she is not “They 
wrote us off last time, they’ll do 
the same this time. Bat we are 
convinced we can win. ” 

Labour ^organisers in Norwich 

erah^mkf be proud of. Nor- 
wich South's Conservative MP, 
Patrick Thompson, is standing 
down at the next election and 
Labour has chosen Dr Ian Gib- 
son to fight the seat. Election 


IX BRIEF 




onfffth birthday 


Rhys Darnels, who suffers from 
Batten's disease and mack: med- 
ical history 16 HTOTtbsagpwhen 
he received a : btam-JDMnw . 
transplant from an unrelated 
donor, had a setback un his fifth 
birthday yesterday. .• 

The ftlness, which causes ik' 
mentis and Hindness, usually 
proves fatal by tbe age of sev- 
en. Rhys's father. Barry , 37, s3id 
his son’s condition was. deteri- 
orating and he was having trou- 
ble walking and talking. Rhys, 
whose sister CfaaiJy. seven, is . 
suffering the later stages of the 
illness, celebrated his birthday 
at his home in Epping, Essex. 


Martin McCrory with Ms 
son when he was a baby 


‘Express’ price rise 

Further relaxation of Ac British 
newspaper price war respect- 
ed tins weekend, when the Ex- 
press raises its Saturday, jnme 
from 35p to 40p andadds 5p to 
tiie price of the &uuias Excess, 
tairin g it to 75 p. The movesfol- 
krw a similar hike at .the Doify 
Mail, which pushpd up its Sat- 
urday price to 40p Iasi weekend 


rasing it to 60p.Ptipbsbeissay 
the cost of newsprint Is behind 
the rises, but meda'anatysts add 


that adecisiontwRapeTt Mur- 
doch. who started. Ine war in 


ister, to contradict any sugges- 
tions that the housing market is 
set to recover. 

Industry spokesmen, how- 
ever, pointed out that although 
the Nationwide survey shows 
that house prices rose 1.5 per 
cent in November, it also shows 
they fell 122 per cent in De- 
cember, reducing the average 
price of a house in the UK to 
£50,798, down from £52,092 a 
year ago. 

Nationwide's actual forecast 
is also couched in low key 
terms. It blamed the weakness 
of The housing market in 1995 
on low confidence and weak 
growth in person^ incomes. Bri- 
an Davis, the society’s chief ex- 
ecutive commented: ‘Although 
still tentative there have been 
some si gns in recent months, 
that the market has at least sta- 
bilised.- . 

“This is in accord with our 
own readb^ of recent mortgage 
lending data, which suggests the 
decline in market activity has 
been halted. Stronger growth in 
personal incomes and a very 
favourable interest rate envi- 
ronment should, provide the 
conditions necessary tp sup- 
port an improvement.’’’ ‘ 


doefr. who starterL toe War in 
1993, to- raise tiie price of the 
Tunes earlier this year was a sig- 
nal that hostilities >we ending. 


Cherkassky efies : ; 

Ukranian-bom pianist Shura 
Cherkassky has died in London 
at 84. Born in Odessa in 1911 
Cherkassky, who fled with his 
familv to the United Slates in 
1922 'during revolutionary vio- 
lence, became established as an 
interpreter of great romantic 
pieces, such as those by Chopin, 
Liszt and Schumann. 


Birds in oil slick 


Dozens of seabirds contami- 
nated with oO have been washed 
up on the North. Humberside 
coasL The RSPB says about 70 
guillemots have been found 
over 10 miles between With- 
ernsea and Spurn Head. Experts 
and volunteers were collecting 
the birds to clean off the oil. 
which is believed to have been 
discharged by a ship. 

Meningitis kills baby 

Ababy has become the fifth per- 
son to die of meningitis in the 
north-east this month. The boy, 
of Airfield Plain. Durham, died 
on 'Wednesday. A woman of 
Crook, Durham, was also in 


Thieves’ remorse 


Thieves who stole two rare 
ukuleles later made sure the 
owner got them back. David 
Edelsion, a member of the 


George Formby Society, ap- 
pealed for help from the public 


pealed for help from the public 
when the ukuleles, worth £1,000 
each, were stolen from hs home 
iuFhrsley, Leeds. Houreiaterhe 
had an anonymous phone call 
saying they were in a nearby rub- 
bish skip. 

1996 will be late 


Saks setting out to “first foot" 
their neighbours as the bells ring 
in the New Year will have fo 
pause for exactly a second this 
year. Because, the Earth is spin- 
ning more siowty than it should. 




andsdentBtssaya“leap 
must be added before 1996. 
The Greenwich Time Signal at 
midnight on Sunday wiD contain 
six extra short pips before-the 
long pip marking the hour. The 
leap second wflfbe inserleif at 
the same instant world-wide. 


The assistant agent Neville 
de Mekt said ate how op- 

erating under bur 'key sent 
p rogramme’. There is aksy seat- 
school and conference being 
held in March, and key seat 
leaflets have been sent qut. n J 

A meedogin Norwich willbe 
held next month to allocate >f tey 
jobs” for the party electiomrja- 
chine. Monthtynewsfettersare 
sent exit and Dr Gibson haa writ 
ten a letter that wiD be delivered 
to all constituents in January. 

The liberal Democrats’ “tar- 
get seats” approach means that 
Southwark and Bermondsey 
MR Simon Hughes, can expect 
helpers to flood, into the capi- 
tal from other constituencies 
with little hope of success. 

Mr Hughes’s head of office, 
Graham Salt, said : “Simon 
has a large personal following. 
So a large mail shot-organised 
quickly is crucial.” - 


illlljMMEiiSsa 



EU veteran is Mmor’s man in Paris 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 


Michael Jay, the Foreign Of- 
fice's senior mandarin on Eu- 
ropean affairs, is to become 
ambassador in Paris, in a 
Whitehall-wide shake-up which 
has left the Government with an 
almost entirety new team of top 
European Union experts for the 
two critical years ahead. 

Mr Jay. an urbane 49vear old 
Wykhamist who is a veteran of 
the Maastricht summit and has 
been occupied full time on EU 
affairs since John Major came 


to power in 1990. is to replace 
Sir Christopher Maliabv in what 
is now regarded as one of the 
most pivotal diplomatic posts. 

The expertise of Mr Jay is 
thought by ministers to be 
especially valuable in British at- 
tempts to forge an alliance with 
ihc cen( re-right French gov- 
ernment of Jacques Chirac in 
checking the German driven 
momentum to fulJseale Euro- 
pean integration. 

He is to be replaced by Paul 
Lever, another Whitehall high 
flyer, whose work at the Cabi- 
net Office includes servicing the 


powerful Overseas and De- 
fence Policy committee of the 
Cabinet Mr Lever, 50, also has 
wide EU experience. 

The changes - which have yet 
to be announced - come as the 
Government gears, up for the 
1996 inter-governmental con- 
ference on the future of the EU 
which is expected to begin with 
a special summit in limn in the 
spring. The departure of Rod 
Lyne, the Prime Minister’s For- 
eign Affairs Secretary, has also 

left another key vacancy - which 

will be filled by John Holmes, 
currently the Foreign Office 


official dealing with the EU’s 
external affairs brief. 

The change round completes 
a process that began early m the 
year with the replacement of Sir 
John Kerr, another veteran EU 
negotiator, by Steven Whfl, for- 
merly Mr Mayor's foreign affairs 
private secretary, as British am- 
bassador to the EU in Brussels. 
Sir John was promoted to the 
embassy in \%shingtoa. 

• Mr Lever, whose appoiot- 


also involved in behind-the- 
scenes diplomatic efforts which 


fice minister with direct 
responsibility for EUaffaiis, was 


Ab iCiCaiG 

of Staff Sergeant Tim Cowley, 
the British hostage held for 
119 days by Colombian 
guerrillas. 

Ministers describe the new 
team as “robust" and with an 
ability to speak their minds 
. both tq. EU counterparts and, 
when necessary, to ministers 
themselves,- - 
According to one minister, 
Mr Lever is “unflappable but 
also not a kiss-up Jack-down" 
sort of official 





fi 



hospital receiving treatment for 
the Alness. 
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was warned about 


Holloway 



HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, was personally 
warned about the deteriorating 
conditions in Holloway 
women’s jail last March - nine 
months before prison inspectors 
walked out in disgust. 

He was sent a letterfrom the . 
jail’s Board of Visitors alerting 
him to the fact that the system 


was breaking down and the jail 
faced the threat of disturbances. 
Enclosed were copies of a cat- 
alogue of complaints the board 
bad _ already sent to Derek 
Lews, the then director-general 
of the Prison Service, and 
Michael Forsyth, the then 
prisons mmister. 

But conditions continued to 
slide imo chaos and squalor un- 
til earlier this month, when the 
new Chief Inspector of Prisons. 


General Sir David Rams- 
botham, walked out of the 
north London jail demanding 
emergency action. 

Sir David was said to have 
been shocked by “overzealous 
security” at die jail which in- 
cluded chaining women in hos- 
pital visits, the lack of any 
visible care for the large num- 
bers of vulnerable women 
among the 500-plus popula- 
tion and disgusted by the 


infestation of rats and cock- 
roaches attracted by parcels of 
faeces and food thrown from 
windows and left to rot. 

But many of these issues had 
been addressed by the board, 
when they alerted' ministers to 
the jail's problems in March. 
Their catalogue of concerns 
included overcrowding, poor 
management, low staffing lev- 
els and a concentration on se- 
curity issues at a cost of 


worsening conditions for the 
women inmates. It is under- 
stood the board highlighted 
the fact that some remand pris- 
oners had been being locked in 
their cells for ail but two out of 
48 hours over a weekend. It was 
concerned that overworked 
staff bad insufficient time to 
deal with prisoners' problems, 
with drug abuse or with bully- 
ing and that dedicated staff 
were being struck down by 


stress and lone hours. In par- 
ticular it was concerned that the 
regime did not allow for the spe- 
cial needs of the Holloway’s 
population - offenders as young 
as 15 and 16. the mentally ill", 
high numbers of foreign na- 
tionals. women with serious 
health and drug problems, as 
well as high-risk prisoners. 

The letters were followed 
up by a meeting between board 
members and Mr Lewis the fol- 


lowing May. But Rachel 
Palmer, the retiring chair- 
woman of the board, said that 
while assurances were given 
that there would be a thorough 
review of the jail and the spe- 
cials needs of women in jail in 
general, there was no practical 
improvement at Holloway. 

It was only after Anne Wid- 
decombe, the present prisons 
minister, visited in July and was 
said to have been “shocked" by 


what she saw. that £50U.(JUU 
was found lo recruit more staff. 

However. Mrs Palmer 
warned that unless there were 
fundamental changes at the 
jail, it would be difficult to 
bring about the much- needed 
improvements. "The jail needs 
the resources and flexibility to 
be able to provide the structured 
yet caring environment for 
these women that society 
demands,” she said. 


The fight for Forte: How the ambitions of two conflicting personalities have sparked one of the most bitter City battles for years 



Billion-pound feud 
over feeding the 
nation’s millions 


MMHEW HORSMAN - 

There has rarefy been a take- 
over battle so bitter and per- 
sonal. The implications of the 
high-stakes bid by Granada for 
Forte go far beyond the City’s 
Square Mile, potentially af- 
fecting the lives of the millions 
of Britons who pull into mo- 
torway services, stay at budget 
hotels or grab a meal at a '‘fam- 
ily” restaurant just off the A23. 

In one comer lurks mighty 
Granada, clutching two years’ 
worth of secret research on its : 
prey, convinced that its man- 


agement style, innovation, and 
intelligence give it an insuper- 
able edge. Dogged in adversi- 
ty, Forte is just as resolute. Sir 
Rocco Fbrte, the scion of the 
company's famil y founders, is so 
intent on rebuffing the preda- 
tor that he is prepared to break 
up the company and sell on 
some of the pieces. 

For a bid that involves two gi- 
ant. publicly trading compa- 
nies, it is astonishing how 
personal die battle has become. 
Granada's Irish-born chief ex- 
ecutive, Gerry Robinson, has “a 
big mouth” and “knows noth- 



Rhral contenders: Gerry Robinson (left) and Peter Jarvis 


mg about” hotel management. 
Sir Rocco says. 

Mr Robinson ridicules 
Forte's poor management, and 
sfyfy derides Sir Rocco ’s pen- 
chant for shooting, an activity 
upon which the hapless hotels 
executive had been embarked 
just as Granada's £3-2bn bid was 
being announced last month. 

It was easy enough for the 
media to fuel the personal jibes. 
The two men seemed so dif- 
ferent Mr Robinson, the self- 
made man and professional 
manager, complete with infec- 
tious Laugh and. paradoxically, 
a reputation for ruthlessness; 
and Sir Rocco, heir to a famil y 
catering fortune, aloof and dif- 
fident They even have differ- 
ent theories about work: Mr 
Robinson is a four and a half 
day-a-week man, dissmissive of 
most over-working executives; 
Sir Rocco is a self-confessed 
woricaholic. 

Following two weeks of trad- 
ing insults and criticisms, the 
two sides were finally ready to 
talk about the fundamentals. 
Forte said it would “demerge" 
its restaurants businesses - 
chiefly comprising its chain of 
little Chef and Happy Eater 
outlets - and prune its hotels op- 
erations, which include some of 
the world’s best-known prop- 
erties such as the George V m 



The heat is on: Sir Rocco Forte In the kitchen of the Waldorf Hotel, in London Photograph: Universal Pictorial Press Top left: A typical Beefeater Inn 


Paris and the Grosvenor House 
in London. 

The radical response caught 
Granada off guard, and the 
predator was reduced to re- 
peating that it could do more 
with Forte’s assets than anybody 
else. But Forte was holding back 
its ace - an agreed deal to sell 
its restaurants business to Whit- 
bread. the brewing and food re- 
tailing company, which was 
unveued this week. 

It was now Sir Rocco’s 
chance to be smug, pointing out 
that Mr Robinson was holiday- 
ing at his country home in 
Donegal, Ireland, while Forte 
managers and advisers were 
working furiously in London. 

Suddenly, the situation bad 
become seriously complicated. 
Granada was offering to buy the 
whole of Fbrte, but was partic- 
ularly attracted by the restau- 
rants. By reaching a deal with 
Whitbread, which is condition- 
al on the Granada bid Lapsing. 
Forte has thrown down the 
gauntlet The outcome of the 
battle is now so finely balanced 
that few are willing' to predict 


which way it will go. In Grana- 
da's favour are Mr Robinson’s 
stellar reputation as a cost- 
cutting, profit-maximising man- 
ager. its prowess at running 
catering and roadside services, 
and its ability - if pushed - to 
sweeten the bid. 

But Granada also has vul- 
nerable spots. Its bid reminds 
many of the bad old days of 
1980s conglomerates. Why 
should a company that knows 
lots about catering and televi- 
sion - Granada TV and LWT 
are both in its stable - be any 
good at running hotels? If 
Granada has to raise its bid to 
as much as £4bn to win, can it 
find savings to compensate? 

Forte, for its pan. can claim 
that it has answered at least one 
concern of shareholders: that it 
had not made the most of the 
restaurants business. The an- 
swer it has come up with may 
look draconian; but £lbn in cash 
from Whitbread could go a 
long way towards convincing 
shareholders that the present 
management should be given 
another chance. This is partic- 


ularly the case if. as Sir Rocco 
and many experts aigue. the ho- 
tels industry is beginning to turn 
upward once more. 

Aside from the controversial 
•’trophy” hotels, some of which 
may eventually be sold anyway. 
Forte relies on its chain of Meri- 
dien properties and its frsthouse 
and Crest middle-market hotels. 
Analysts believe the chains will 
be hugely profitable given the 
right management. 

The restaurants, of course. 
will change hands whatever the 
outcome of the takeover bid. 
Both Granada and Whitbread 
have some radical plans. 

A look at how Whitbread 
manages its existing range of 
eating-out places provides a 
taste "of what is to come. Just 
along the majestic South Downs 
Way from Truleigh Hill, above 
Devil's Dyke in East Sussex, sits 
a squat low-lying building near- 
ly surrounded by a ear park. In- 
side. rows of tables arc ranged 
around a main room, one step 
down from the long bar and the 
food service area. On each 
table, lies a colourful menu 


and a plaque with a number. 
This is a Brewer's Havre. one of 
266 in the country, and it is fast 
becoming the new face of the 
mid-market English restaurant. 
The Whitbread “format” boasts 
a family atmosphere, standard 
food, fed by centralised kitchens 
and ordered, prepared and de- 
livered thanks to state-of-the-art 
information technology. “Take 
note of your table number.” the 
sign says, “before you order your 
food' 

Woe betide anyone wanting 
to mix and match from the 
menu. 

Whitbread now wants to 
bring its well-tried concepts to 
Forte’s restaurant business. In- 
deed. refurbishing the sires, 
and bringing in new technolo- 
gy, is arguably Whitbread's 
chief justification for offering to 
take the restaurants. 

Consider the results: a chain 
of 430 restaurants where you 
know exactly what you will get: 
a kind of McDonald’s without 
the formica. 

Whitbiead has already 
proved that the format works. 


Its Beefeater and Brewers Fayro 
chains put sit-down dining with- 
in reach of the average family, 
and its brand names, notably 
Pizza Hut. attract customers 
who know in advance what 
they want. 

Under the leadership of Pe- 
ter Jarvis. chief executiv e. Whit- 
bread has caught a wave that has 
come to dominate the food re- 
tailing business, increasingly, 
branding and predictability' are 
the driving forces. Granada 
knows it too: it has put Burger 
Kings into its motorway service 
outlets, just as Forte has invit- 
ed in McDonald's to some of its 
26 Welcome Break sites. 

In the end. it will be up to 
Fone's shareholders to decide 
which of the two companies wiU 
get a chance to prove the point. 
For the consumer, however, 
the future is already sharply fo- 
cused. More standard fare, at 
reasonable prices: a hotel room 
for £35 a night that looks the 
same in the North as the South: 
branded fast food every two 
dozen miles along the Ml. 
Does it really matter who wins? 


Jack and Jessica top name lists 


Jack and Jessica were the most 
popular names for babies bora 
in 1995. according to a report 
yesterday. 

Both names rose from third 
place in 1994 to claim to 
tn the boys’ and and g ir 
as last year’ & favourites Thomas 
and Rebecca slipped back to 
third. 

This year has also been a 
surge of support for Shannon, 
rising 22 places to 11th, and 
three names made the top 50 for 


the first time - Eflie, Abbie and 


Daniel was the second most 
popular boy’s name while 
James dipped from second to 
fourth. 

Among the girls, Lauren 
remained in second place, with 
Sophie - fourth, followed by 
Charlotte and Hannah. 

At present out of favour are 
the boys’ names Andrew and 
Jonathan - they both dropped 
seven places to 27th and 36th 


respectively. Meanwhile, Anna, 
Louise. Richard, Stephen and 
Mark have all fallen out of the 
top 50. 

Up and coming names in the 
lists released by the Office of 
Population Censuses and Sur- 
veys are Cameron, in 46th 
place, Reece (4S) and Charlie 
(49). 

They did not feature in the 
lists or the top 100 most popu- 
lar first names 10 years ago. 

The name game, page 16 


Last year's place in brackets 

GIRLS 

1. Jessica (3) 

2. Lauren (2) 

3. Rebecca (1) 

4. Sophie (6) 

5. Charlotte (4) 

6. Hannah (5) 

7. Amy (7) 

8. EraBy (8) 

9. Ctitoe (11) 

10. Emma (10) 

U_ Shannon (33) 

12. Laura (9) 

13. Bethany (15) 

14. Megan (17) 


15. Katie (14) 

16. Lucy (13) 

17. Sarah (12) 

18. Alice (18) 

19. Jade (16) 

20. DanieHe (2D 
21- Abigail (23) 

22. CMrvia (24) 

23. Rachael (19) 

24. Eleanor (32) 

25. Samantha (20) 

26. Elizabeth (26) 

27. Georgia (29) 

28. Victoria ( 27) 

29. Holly (22) 

30. Zoe (30) 

31. Natasha (28) 

32. Paige (34) 


33. Nicole (37) 

34. Georgina (351 

35. Chelsea (38) 

36. Stephanie (25) 

37. Alexandra (40) 

38. Natalie (31) 

39. Jodie (46) 

40. Effie (new entry) 

41. Grace (47) 

42. Gemma (48) 

43. Kirsty (39) 

44. Abbie (new entry) 

45. Amber (50) 

46. Katherine (45) 

47. Molly (49) 

46. Melissa (41) 

49. Kayleigh (new entry) 

50. Jennifer (42) 


BOYS 17. 

18. 

1. Jack (3) 19. 

2. Daniel (4) 20. 

3. Thomas (2) 21. 

4. James (2) 22. 

5. Joshua (7) 23. 

6. Matthew (5) 24. 

7. Ryan (6) 25. 

8. Luka (8) 26. 

9. Samuel (9) 27. 

10. Jordan ( 10 ) 28. 

11. Joseph ( 16 ) 29. 

12. Liam (17) 30. 

13. Alexander (13) 31. 

14. Benjamin (15) 32. 

15. Michael (12) 33. 

16. Adam (11) 34. 


Connor (28) 
William (19) 
Jake (20) 
Christopher (14) 
George (21) 
Harry (30) 
Callum (31) 
Lewis (22) 

Oliver (23) 
Kieran (36) 
Andrew (20) 
Robert (25) 
Nathan (27) 
David (24) 

Jamie (26) 
Aaron (32) 
Bradley (34) 
Ashley (33) 


35. Jacob (35) 

36. Jonathan (29) 

37. Mohammed (41) 

38. Kyle (43) 

39. John (39) 

40. Sam (38) 

4L Ben (40) 

42. Scott (37) 

43. Charles (44) 

44. Sean (46) 

45. Edward (47) 

46. Cameron (new 
entry) 

47. Nicholas (42) 

48. Reece (new entry) 

49. Charlie (new entry) 

50. Dominic (new 

entry) 


Cellnet and Vodafone round up to the nearest minute or half minute, 


Grange think you should be charged by the 


second 


Another reason why, on average, Orange users save £20 every month. 


Lewis Partnership, Granada. Radio Rentals, Tempo, Norweb. Hutchison Telecom Retail and other leading high street and independent stockists nationwide Call 0800 8010 80 for full details. 

Compari so n based on equivalent tariffs. 
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MODEL SHOWN 106 ESCAPADE LEVEL 3 TOR ILLUSTRATION ONLY.— 









THE PEUGEOT 106 ESCAPADE 



106, 10 PASSPORT DEPOSIT 
ESCAPADE PRICE* (15 2% I 

3 DOOR 


OWE AMOUNT FINANCE TOTAL 23 

PAYMENT ON FINANCED CHARGES AMOUNT MONTHLY FUTURE 

SIGNING THE PAYABLE PAYMENTS VALUE , /RNAL 

AGREEMENT PAYMENT 


CUSTOMER 


DEPOSIT 


£190 A MONTH (PLUS FINAL PAYMENT! 






£7,436.00 £99.00 £196.97 £7.200.03 £1SS-S7 






All figures are based on a 10S Escapade 1.0 3 door petrol Level 1 with an agreed mileage of 6,000 jla. *A £35.25 fee te parable® 
signing a sales agency agreement If you reqvaie this option. Further charges may be made subject to mileage, condition and If the vehicle 
■s not returned on lime. (Excess mileage charges range between 5p and 5-5p per rrnte as agreed at the time of purchase.) The rales 
agency option expires it the vehicle is not returned within 30 days from the end of your finance agreement. 'Passport price shewn Includes' 
delivery, number plates and 12 months road fund licence, extended warranty and full AA cover. Prices correct at the time of going to press. 
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^ Centenary of the cinema: Attendances have doubled in the past decade as young people switch on to film Wornan 
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Ancient and modem: Britain's oldest picture house, the Electric Cinema, in Portobello Road, west London (Photograph: David Rosei and the shape of things to come, a Warner Brothers* multiplex 


A new golden age revives the silver screen 


REBECCA FOWLER 

The first audible words uttered 
in a talkie film were: “Writ a 
minute, wait a minute . You 
ain’t heard nothing yet." As the 
industry celebrated its centenary 
yesterday amid a revival which 
has seen the public flocking 
back to cinemas, it was a fitting 
opening line. 

After suffering a perilous 
first 100 years, since- the Lu- 
miere brothers showed the first 
moving picture in Paris, despite 
the arrival of television and 
video which both threatened to 
kill off the pop-corn crunching 
audiences, the cinema is flour- 
ishing almost as never before. 

In the last 10 years audiences 
have doubled from around SO 
million to 120 million, and 
young people are among xhe 
most avid cinema-goers, wah 72 
per cent of 16- to 24-yedfr-olds 
going at least once every three 
months, and the number of 
screens went up from 1,271 in 
1984 to 1,971 in 1994. 

So what has brought Britain 
back to the silver screen? In 
1985, when cinema had hit the 
worst doldrums, the first multi- 
plex opened in Britain, offering 


Cinemagoers' top 10 


Critic^ 





1 Citizen Kane 
La regie du jeu 

3 Tokyo Story 

4 Vertigo 

5 The Searchers 




1 Pulp Fiction (1994) 

2 Star Wars (1977) 
3Reservofr Dogs (1992) 

4 Raging Bun (1980) 

5 Schindler's List (1993) 

6 The Godfather (1972) 

7 Aliens (1986) 

8 North By Northwest (1959) 

9 Jaws (1975) 

10 Casablanca (1942) 
Source: Empire magazine 



1 Citizen Kane 

2 Raging Bull 

3 8^ 

4 La Strada 

5 L’Atalante 

Source: Sight and Sound survey 


1 Jurassic Park (1993) 

2 Four Waddings and a Funeral (1994) 

3 Ghost (1990) 

4 The Lion King (1994) 

5 ET (1982) 

6 Crocodile Dundee (1986) 

7Mrs Doubtfire (1994) 

8 Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves (1991) 

9 The Flirrtstones (1994) 

10 Batman Forever (1995) 


a variety of screens, restau- 
rants and comfort. There are 
now nearly 100. 

“Lois of people lost faith in 
the industry, but people have 
always wanted to see films ou 
the tngsereen, together, as pan 
of a group experience, and 
when these screens were intro- 


duced they had a tremendous 
impact, there was a renewed in- 
terest. which means we now still 
don’t have enough," said Jon 
Anderson, marketing director 
for Columbia TriStar, the film 
distributor. 

The technological advances 
of film-making have also served 


the industry well. The revival in 
the 1980s was bom on the back 
of such films as Terminator. Die 
Hand and Blade Runner. 

“Television cannot compete. 
Films made with entirely 
computer-generated images are 
now being made, and it will noi 
be long before we are resur- 


with old footage, it’s limitless." 
Mr Anderson w said. 

Film has also held on to its 
ability to shock. The great shock 
factor has been reintroduced 
with a vengeance to thrill cin- 
ema audiences off their seals. 
Fatal .Attraction, one of the 


highest grossing films of the 
1 9SDs. saw Glenn Close rising 
out of the bath from the dead, 
and more recently the beauti- 
ful female lead in ibe Crying 
Game left audiences gasping 
when it emerged she was a he. 
w hile the stars of Shallow Gmx-e 
sawed of the limbs of their vic- 
tim to disturbingly convincing 
sound effects. 

Directors have pushed the 
boundaries unflinchingly since 
the first screen Ids-s in cfosc-up 
in lS^fi - in The Widow Jones - 
was described as "absolutely dis- 
gusting" by a film journal. More 
recently Quentin Tarantino, the 
darling of the new cinema, has 
gripped audiences with hypo- 
dermic needles and male rape. 

But the formula for what 
makes a blockbusting hit 
remains as elusive now as it was 
for the Lumicrc brothers, who 
declared a few years after 
their opening night that film 
was an invention •without a 
commercial future". 

The two highest grossing 
Films in Britain are Jurassic 
Park, which used siatc-ol-thc-art 
technology in recreate 
dinosaurs! and Four Weddings 
and A Funeral, a comic love sto- 


ry of English manners and 
eccentricities. 

The budgets also continue to 
burgeon. This year saw the 
making of the most expensive 
film, Waterworid, which cost al- 
most S20ftiu (£13 1 m). although 
Cleopatra, starring Elizabeth 
Taylor, remains the most ex- 
pensive film of all time, costing 
the equivalent of $213m today. 

Supporters of the industry are 
confident it will flourish for 
another 100 years. 

“Cinema is one of the great- 
est means of communication we 
have; the moving image tran- 
scends language, cultural and 
national barriers . . . the mod- 
em world would be unimagin- 
able without film." 

The film-makers say little 
hits changed for them. Budgets 
are still always too high, sched- 
ules over-rim. actors throw 
tantrums. Cecil B DeMillc. Lhe 
legendary Hollywood figure, 
said it all in the Ten Com- 
mandments. when his stunt- 
men stared over the 40ft set for 
the scene when the earth opens. 

“Do you have am direction 
for us. Mr DeMi lie?"’ asked one. 
-Just save your lives, and make 
it look good. - he replied. 


critically 
ill after 
attack 


IAN MACKINNON 

Detectives hunting an attacker 
who left a woman critically ill 
yesterday fear that the assailant 
could strike again. 

Ann Fidlcr. 43. was discov- 
ered by her husband. Breit. suf- 
fering from a fractured skull and 
neck lacerations at their East- 
leigh home, in Hampshire, on 
Wednesday evening. 

She was taken to Southamp- 
ton General hospital where she 
underwent emergency surgery, 
but yesterday remained critically 
ill and heavily sedated. 

Detective Chief Inspector 
Paul Stickler, leading the in- 
quiry. said police were treating 
die attack as attempted murder. 

“You have to assume it is 
quite possible this person could 
attack again." he said. “Af this 
stage, we do not know the 
motive." 

Mr Fidlcr. who works at a lo- 
cal gymnasium, found his wife 
when he returned to their 
ihrcc-hcdroomed end-of- 
terrace house. 

There were no signs of a 
break-in at the house leading 
police to believe that Mrs Fidlcr, 
who also works at (he gym- 
nasium but had taken the af- 
ternoon off. may have let her 
attacker in. 

Detectives, who interviewed 
Mr Fidler during the evening 
and yesterday morning, said 
he was shocked and was being 
comforted by relatives. 

A police spokesman said yes- 
terday: “We know what weapon 
was used to cause the injuries 
but we are not releasing that 
information. 

She added: “All we are sav- 
ing is that she has severe head 
injuries, lacerations and frac- 
tures. 

"The woman is critically ill. 
We may not be able to unravel 
the truth or know more details 
until she is well enough to 
speak to us." 

Detective Chief Inspector 
Stickler appealed for any in- 
formation that might lead to the 
attacker. 

He said: "I am very keen to 
speak io anybody who knows 
Ann. her background and her 
habits. 

“I am particularly keen to 
speak to anyone who may ha\ e 
seen her before the attack." 
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Parental choice: More families are challenging local education authority decisions after being denie d their preferred option 

Appeals over school 


places rise by 120% 


JUDmt JUDD 

Education Edrtor 


Appeals by parents who fail 10 
get their children into the 
school of (heir choice have 
risen by 120 per cent during the 
last five years, according to 
figures released today. 

There were nearly -kUM) 
appeals in 199-1 compared with 
about 21, <K)0 five years earlier. 
The total number of parents 
who have appealed against lo- 
cal authorities' allocation of 
places during that period is 
173.000. 

The number w ho decided to 
persist with their cases as far as 
a statutory appeals panel has 
also risen sharply. 

Some parents negotiate with 
their local councils and reach 
agreement about their child's 
school without going to u for- 
mal appeal hearing. Others 


abandon their appeals because 
they decide not to prolong un- 
certainty for their children or 
because vacancies arise in the 
schools of their choice. 

In 19$9. 13.171 cases were 
heard before committees com- 
pared with 32.1 SS in 1W. Of 
that total to 34 were successful 
in 1989 and 13,235 in 1994 -a 
similar proportion. 

All the figures were revealed 
in parliamentary answers to 
Stephen Dyer*, die Labour MP 
for Wallsend. 

Giv. crnmeiu critics say that 
there arc two main reawns 
why appeals have gone up. 
First, ministers' talk of parental 
choice has encouraged more 
parents whn fail to get (he 
school of their choice to 
challenge council decisions. 

Secondly, the Government's 
policy of allowing market forces 
to determine which schools 


flourish and which decline has 
increased the gap between 
schools. 

Mr Byers said: “While (he 
Tories talk of extending parental 
choice these figures reveal that 
more and more parents are 
being denied the school of their 
choice. There is a growing 
army of parents who feel angry 
at being deceived by the 
Government. 

"That so many parents have 
been prepared to go all the way 
and suffer the trauma and stress 
of a full hearing before a statu- 
tory committee is a clear indi- 
cation of the strength of feeling 
amongst parents." 

Councils say that every ap- 
peal costs them money. David 
Whitbread, the education 
under-secretary at the .Associ- 
ation of County Councils, said: 
“Government" policies have 
tended to enhance the appear- 


ance of a pecking order across 
schools, by giving the impression 
that grant-maintained schools 
arc better than the rest and by 
publishing league tables." 

He added: “You get more 
overall parental satisfaction if 
you try and keep a greater 
equality of esteem among 


One of the results of the in- 
crease in appeals, be said, was 
that popular schools were be- 
coming overcrowded. Schools 
have to be full before they can 
refuse a pupil a place. 

Margaret Tulloch. secretary 
of the parents’ pressure group 
the Campaign for Stale Edu- 
cation, said the Government 
had shifted the blame for school 
choice on to parents. 

She added: “They say they 
have given parents the infor- 
mation and it is their fault if they 
make the wrong choice.” 



Right to choose: Rachel Hart and her parents, who were angry at the lack of local places Photograph: Tony Buckingham 
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Parents fight to spare 
girl 30 -mile round trip 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 




At the age of 11. Rachel Hart 
was told she must make a 30- 
mile round trip to school each 
day because there were no 
school places locally. 

The two grant-maintained 
secondary schools near her 
home in Stoneleigh, Surrey, 
were fill] and the only one that 
could take her was in Dorking- 

Faced with the prospect of 
seeing their daughter off on a 
lengthy train and bus ride each 
dav. her parents, Paul and Bev- 
erly, went to appeal. They ar- 
gued that Beverly had medical 
problems and did not drive, and 
that Rachel had a right to be ed- 



ucated in the 1 

and EwelL, where she lived. 

The Harts were among al- 
most 300 families in Surrey 
and in neighbouring Sutton 
who were told their children 
could not go to the secondary 
schools near their homes. The 
problem was caused by an in- 
crease in the number of 11-year- 
olds but was aggravated by the 
fact that manyioral schools had 
opted out and introduced sep- 
arate admissions procedures. 

The government has tried to 
increase parental choice of 
schools in recent years, but 
Rachel’s father is sceptical. He 
believes the changes, coupled 


with the introduction of exam 
league tables, has left some 
famili es with no choice at alL 

“1 get the impression that 
there is choice: the schools 
choose which children they 
want. They are running private 
businesses where profit is mea- 
sured in exam results,’' he said. 

The Harts lost their appeal, 
but were told just a few weeks 
before the autumn term start- 
ed that Rachel could go to 
Rosebery Girls’ School, a short 
distance from her home. As a 
. result of parental pressure, the 
agency which funds opted -out 
schools had provided extra 
places and is now planning to 
build a new local school to 
take up the shortfall. 


Show goes on for Manics 


JOHN MCKIE 


Manic Street Preachers, the 
cult rock band, will play in 
London tonight far the first time 
since their guitarist mysteri- 
ously disappeared nearly a year 
ago. 

The band had played the 
Astoria, in London, just before 
Christmas last year after a suc- 
cessful year during which their 
album The Hob Bible had made 
the Top 10. 

Then in February, their 25- 


year-old guitarist Richey Ed- 
left a hoi 


wards left a hotel in west 
London and has not been seen 
or heard from since. The next 
week his abandoned car was 


found a few yards from the Sev- 
ern Bridge. Edwards has been 
presumed dead for months. 

The nanainfag members- the 
singer and guitarist James Dean 
Bradfieid, the bass player Nicky 
Wire and the drummer Sean 
Moore - are to take the stage 
again and are playing to 12,000 
people at Wembley Arena, as 
support to The Stone Roses. 

The date followed consulta- 
tion between the band and Ed- 
wards's parents. “They couldn’t 
turn it down,” said tferri Hall, 
their publicist “We are in touch 
with Richey’s family all the 
time. They’ve written some new 
songs and theyTl mix that with 
die old stuff in a 40-mmnte set" ■ 



Richey Edwards; Missing 
for almost a year - 
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Avant garde homage to artist who brought the mills alive 


•BV" 0 * 0 * 15 Lo*iy. the 
Bnt^h paiwer of life iq the 
bleak industrial mills of the 

North, is to be celebrated with 

a ftitunstic £75m cultural cen- 
tre in Salford that beats no re- 
semWance to Oie gtiny world he 
painted 

who learnt an at 
evening classes in Manchester, 
worked as a rent collector 
throughout his life, even when 
pa paintings were being exhib- 
ited at the best galleries in the 
country. 

But he is the first British artist 
to be honoured with a purpose- 
buflt arts centre devoted to his 
work. The project will include 
a gallery to house 350 of his 
paintings - currently crammed 
into the Salford Art Gallery 
where only half the works can 
be shown at any time - a study 
centre and a 1, 650-seat theatre. 
It is expected to attract 700.000 
visitors a year. 

The avant garde design was 
the result of a four-year com- 
petition and Salford Council de- 
fended its decision to choose a 
modem building, as opposed 
to converting one of the old 
mills celebrated in Lowry's 
paintings. “We don't have many 










Favourite son: The Salford artist LS Lowry, made famous by his bleak industrial landscapes; his 1935 View of a Town’; and the avant-garde design for the purpose-built arts centre to house his pictures 


old mills left in Salford and 
Lowry wasa man who didn’t just 
live in the past.” Tony Strothers, 
deputy chief executive of the 
council, said “He wvsjusi as in- 
terested in the present and this 
is a world-class design." 

The proposed Lowry Centre, 
which hopes to attract £45ra in 
lottery' funds from the Millen- 
nium Commission, is part of a 
£lS0m development of Salford 
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txu^irn. Them and Junya Wbrmahu. 

French Cnnacctha . . 

<W Lung Acre. London WK and branches 

annuidbniam. General wquinoHiri-5») 

25tt7j. Between 31) and H> per cent uf 
dejected Suck. 

Hobbs 

fan 17. The Piaaa. Owcnt Garden. Lon 
ddn WC 111171-Mn 9 )M*J. and bfancbL- 
luiMdwnk 1 . Infotmalkm UI7l-5?n 555 ii 
parflr gC-U at pnees dmcr*inicd by up f» 
per cent. Sirappy art reduced 

rium £. w 9u 10 £?r.99. hallerutJ -h.sr. Irom 
r-qn q m £19.09. satin ctussmsvt Jrevs I rr-m 
£b4.<Wm £32.99. 

Kidd. London SW5 IHI71.S2.1 
usttO). Reductions from 30 per ccni oil. 

Ijntrs Achfty 

Branches nalutmililc. Inquire p.H.Sn 

n22llb. Bcl»«“ 31 ^ F“ r ' ll “ ,,li 
rejected items. 

Kncc4cn f iK Bn .**H 
«^ikw £W.savc£7f. Ecaimcwbcl mwk 
acu £110- ^ £4 °- Su,um Jj ^ ulrd 

onJigans £29.27. ssn: £30 

^ffe^Tstreel LonAm Wl tl1|7|-l3" 

iinSnigSuceL Manchester lUlbl-tcVs 

yr- i Unit FI. Bcntall Lcnttc. luncston 
Ufwri Thames. Sun^l0lbl-54hj— 4L A sA 
cualoguc can he obtained ,m 1 W3 GII77 
Most spans jackets arc no* £S(l with a tnas- 
unumuvu « .d 05 - AU stuns m tbe sale arc 
£3). a«nng«f£l5- 


Quays. It has been given the 
backing of a host of other fa- 
mous sons of Salford, including 
the actors Ben Kingsley, Albert 
Finney and Robert Rowell, and 
the painter Harold Riley. 

The centre will have a com- 
mittee of seven trustees, in- 
cluding the mysterious executor 
of the artist’s estate, who is 
fiercely protective of his image. 
Lowry has no living relatives and 


left his work to a young female 
artist who studied under him 
and was helped through art col- 
lege by him. 

“She is very keen on making 
sure his image is not portrayed 
badly,” Shecna Macfarlane, se- 
nior museums officer for Salford 
Art Gallery, said. “She makes 
sure you can’t just stick a Lowry 
on a tea towel and the image 
and way in which his work is 


dealt with is important to her.” 
The centre wffl allow the Lowry 
paintings to be shown in ideal 
conditions, including carefully 
monitored temperature and 
humidity. It is expected to gen- 
erate £10m for the local econ- 
omy, which has floundered 
since the mills that Lowry paint- 
ed closed down. 

Lowry, who painted many of 
his most famous works in the 


1920s and 1930s. was haunted 
by the everyday industrial 
scenes around him. Many of his 
pictures were painted by artifi- 
cial fight at night, under the 
shadow of the Stockport 
Viaduct. 

But his supporters are anx- 
ious the centre should dispel the 
image of him as a “primitive" 
painter, who produced endless 
“match-stick” figures. Lowry’s 


day job was kept a secret until 
his death in 1976, because he 
was so anxious not to be viewed 
as an amateur Sunday painter. 

“He was recognised from 
the 1930s. but the Establishment 
cannot pigeonhole him, winch 
is why they’ve had so many 
problems with him," Judith 
Sandling, keeper of art at Sal- 
ford Art Gallery, said. 

“He’s very populist and 


there’s nothing esoteric about 
his work, people can under- 
stand, but he's also a master 
painter. 

“We try to explain he wasn t 
match-stick men. With one 
brush stroke, he created the 
movement of a figure it’s quite 
astonishing. I think he would 
have been extremely pleased 
people cared enough to creat- 
ed a b uilding like this for him." 


Tbc Scutch House 

2 Biompnm Rood. Knighuhruige. London 
Stt I. Regent Snecl. Loudon Wl. and 
o4 Biuturua Sued. Cluga*. Inquiries ,m 
■II T|. 5*1 2151. Reductions nf between 30 
and 4tt per ceal. 


Basement. 4 Brewer Street. London Wl 
(D 17 1 -137 12591. Until the end uf January. 
.*• 10 5W per cent olT Hysteric Clamour I die 
Japanese answer tu "reaRy cool” T-shirts). 
Judy Blame jod Gimme 5. 

Space NK 

Ham sun. 41 Thomas Neal’s. Eartham 
Street. London WC2 I017I-J79 705U|. 
Between .111 and 40 per cent ofT designer 
labels and accessories, including dement* 
Rihcno. Furore Ozbek. Alberto Burn. Soap 
Scudtn. !«■» Bruce and Fenn Wnjglir Jc 
Mxnsan. 


Church's 

Branefae, natmawide. Central inquiry num- 
ber is HI 323 64941(8. Some styles reduced by 
mure lhan 5fl percent. Churefa Bdlini men’s 
shoes down (ram £1*49 10 £90. 

h die*’ lih - -«iyJe high -heeled hotM s reduced 
from £120 it* I6U. 

Pkd 4 lore 

32 Neat Sired. L.ndou WC2 (0171-240 
R14XI and branches nationwide. Reductions 
include court shoes reduced from £79 10 £40. 
pumps £65 to £30 and long taints from £95 
to £51 

Rflvd 

Only 11 184-188 Oxford Street. London W I . 
Sale slana at other branches this 
weekend. Moil order and inquiries on 0 1 7 1- 
63 1 0224. Up 10 33 per cent ofl this season's 
hoots, bap and sfficiio-heck-d shoes. 

Red or Dead 

1 & 23 Thomas Neal’s. Earlbatn Street. Lon- 
don WC2 10171-240 5576) and branches 
naiiomide. Inqurrv*<)17)-937 J137. Will last 
about a month. Selected dock 1 educed by 50 
pei cenl. Snties- style knee -length oyton 
bu.lL- in gold, black or rust reduced irom 
£ 121 ) to £M). 

HOMES & INTERIORS 
Cradal Trading 

77 Weslhi.nintc Park Road. London W2 
|0| 71-221 9WW) and 4 Si Barnabas Street. 
Pimlwu Green Lnndon SWl (0171-221 
4nr*l) U olit 2s February . 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on certain Boor cncc-rinja. 

Tbc General TTading Co 
lit ArpJe Si reel. Bath 101225 4M5U7) and 
2-1 rntT Street. Onmoaler (tll2Rj 652.1 14 1 . 
Unitl the end uf January. Save up to 30 per 
cent on this clear -out. 1 juilied cmion bed- 
-pread- down fr.im £|Sii lo £135 and Kdun 
stu.ils Irom £640 10 £500. 

Hear* 

l'*> Ifnlcnham 0>un Road, Lundun Wl 
|ti|7l->i3t> lwy>L 234 King’s Road and Tun- 
*eare. (luildl-ird L»*>k gieallv reduced 
■<n,*->il pmv. furniture that are either 
-.hi •p-'anle J Jamjged or huter.' samplo. 
along with little luruncs like a IK'aTs hand- 
nude \v»n bed (alt 1 reduced from £2.495 

to £1J*1>. 


2 J>rarv Hav. North Circular Road London 
NW In |ii|St-:itS Snfti). and branches ui 
Croydon. Birmuigham. Gatevhead, Leeds 
and Warn net- "it. Up In 5il ^-r cent saving 
ihrouchout the vjore indudinc black leather 
ihiue- <ai —fa from £335 £244 Kvilb raiv 

w alci — la n*> tl r «. -jiv On and Spira table 
£124. -iv c £wl 

Mtscrllanca 

Cmssuayv. CTtureh. Farnham. Surrey ifl|42S 
7|4it|4t Until 13 January. Selh decorative 
baihiinim and Inchon object*. Svvne mosaic 
di-oounis. invliulugcomplcie nurbto bath- 
mm suite, reduced from CJW to LV mi. 

Pomes & Parse* 

MLS) and s." TvilTenham Omit Road. Lon- 
Jon Wl <U|7|.5HB S223). Up to 4u per cent 
off cv-doplay and doomtinued lines. Special 
orders will be reduced hv 10 per cent oa 
ilem- mer CRIL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Tbc Body Siam 

Ftr*l rutionwhfc sale. Until 13 January. 
L'usi dim. :*v nice-. (OlHl? TtlJlll 

t’airys 

Inquiries IH9MI4 .T*tW. Teiiha lastest 21 
inch tclevraen !». van- £71 J. Candy WCB 

Spin iVunmusher £249.wi, save £IAL 
Fngidaire two-*tnr fridw freeze! £299.99. 

iwtm 

[Nun, 

Inquiries UIM-Uw 3»»L Sony Camcrdder 
mm £o9t. u>c £ 3 *>. Mjilui cr>P3«l remote 
cinunil CD plover £79*b». lulf-ptKC and 
firundip 21-mrtl Nic.imTV £144. vivc £1111. 

Olympus 

301 OaJord Street. Lucdcm Wl ulITl-ttW 
Ji,| 0) qnd aJ .dP«s naiionudi" lX<cutulleJ 
gth'ib include the Ra-4le bike Degree 3J - 
»x* L2*rJ 99, nuu £2411 Nike lodiu' air lolol 
bvslv turner* Awn £15 to £44."^ Nike* An - 
nuv-j ttfi. we £4ti Hifq**t Beast gulf <ci 
liiintv) 09. save £ltlll 

The Pier 

At suites around ilnlont Until 21 January. 
Luvnutier inqinrio 01 7 1 -.15 1 "HWChisnu* 
merckutdcte ts rcdwnj mi dear. Other 
mcrrhaadivc at hall-pnee or less. 

The Pukka Jhki«T 

174 Timer llndp.- Road. UnJon SEI (HI 71- 
^.unKni Until 2 s January. 2U pw cxni off 
.Anelo-lndian farm run: and xxvAonc*. sw-Ti 
Lather rat.vt emicases and voiar Idfm. 
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BUY A CLIO OR LAGUNA ON OX f INANCE - OYER TWO YE ARS.* 

There’s no bener way to start the New Year than with a new Renault. And this year it’s easier than ever. Because right now you can buy any Laguna, 
and most CUo models, on 0% finance - with a full two years to pay. Alternatively, the new Special Edition Clio Paris costs just £6996 on the road. While its near relation 
the Clio Versailles comes complete with free insurance.* The moral? Forget “auld acquaintance” if you like. But don’t forget to visit your Renault Dealer. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLE CU0WU.23fr LAGUNA RN 1.8 

Cash Prce trie, on 8w road castoff £9,580.00 £12 o23Sj00 x 

S\ # |DetworK» £4,790.00 £6,117.40 


0 % 


24 mortHy payments 
TbufCrwaPnce 


QUO RN X.Z 3dr 

LAGUNA Art 

£9,580.00 

£1&2&0Q 

£4.790.00 

£6,117.40 

£199-58 

£25450 

£9400.00 

£12^35,00 


M RmaAOn M Ug« lu* a Umma irt^ mtae* »* h« rk nmtoshe thsaftiw ««gmjson mb tea* Jttrt* 5w» axwd « tM a) e** Is ness include 17.« Wt «d Tmt**wT thaw n 

cs^jrt6nva>s(te«mg(rin;iiHiKne.(hrer^vsinussuVMor4rremi4b(ia«iiJHCHSlaRi(rmdMe>MHlMlttd ’Taurwt^ wahftMMdfiba^iiallBBdlOutad^pat". 

wsl 0«dd txU** jwxIm mi aMarpedtn tFS LB. C j» R rad dcse I C1W 3*1 TneonveMair k*ma QB»»safc5.RPi™ v toa^dwdrtl rtttmd 6) JSWn^JSStllfflfcei^liebmU- 

as^fc4tg»^fcM5|Mrvro.aimscMaoaBir^wi»dre«iieP*dmirewmi.sdiiwiBt(»dtBm.SrerotrltMrfd^lotdecfc7hnadmto^ 
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Enemies meet Sarajevo pull-out deadline 



EMMADAIY 

Sarajevo 
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Torreotiai rain and relentless 
snow dampened French and 
American spirits in Bosnia yes- 
terday, but Nate* commanders 
expressed delight at the success 
of the first peace deadline at 
midnight on Wednesday: the 
withdrawal of enemy troops 
from front-line -positions 
around Sarajevo. 


“ Today in Sarajevo the 6rst 
hose of the peace agreement 













mm 


Washed out: US engineers had to evacuate their camp in Zupanja, Croatia, yesterday when flash-floods struck Photograph: Petr JoseK/Reuter 


phase of the peace agreement 
... was respected,” Brigadier- 
General Louis Zeller, com- 
mander of Nato*s 1-For 
(Implementation Force) troops 
in Sarajevo, told reporters at a 
■ press conference in the snow an 
the notorious Vrbanja bridge. 
The operation “was conducted 
with concern for even- handed- 
ness and strict impartiality and, 
one must emphasise, the 
collaboration of the parties”. 

There was little to celebrate 
along other Bosnian river- 
banks. In Mostar and Zupanja, 
where French and US troops 
are based, flash-floods tore 
through I-For camps, damaging 
vehicles and other equipment 
but causing no casualties. He- 
licopters lifted 62 Foreign Le- 
gionnaires to safety' from a 
riverside camp north of Mostar. 
where a dam burst and floods 
closed the main road to Sara- 
jevo for 24 hours. 

In Zupanja, on the Sava 
River border with Croatia, US 
engineers trying to install pon- 
toon bridges to bring across 
American tanks and troops 
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UP TO 


40°/c 


OFF 


CONSERVATORIES, 
KITCHENS, 
BEDROOMS AND 
BATHROOMS. 


CUT THE COST 
OF DECORATING 
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Glared Hardwood French 

X»ft97 

Door Set indudes frame 

1253mm wide 


Berkeley Inferior Door 

£■84=97- 

7S" x 30" 


Colonial Hardwood 


Exterior Door 78" x 33" 


15% OFF ALL MADE TO 
MEASURE uPVC WINDOWS 


HARD-TO-BEAT 
BATHROOM PRICES 


Shed and Garage Alarm 

Battery operaied 100DB siren _ ftlEft-U 


HEATING 
AND INSULATION 


Economy Basin Taps . 




£5 OFF AU CHUNG FANS 


2.8kw Mijtffiue Plus 
C6 approved Gas Rre . 




Madrid Bathroom Suite 

Ejctude* M»i pane*i. Avafafcte nsttre R^TH’ 
to neator (Tnoudas Project (fcaxrt) 


Traditional Gold Effect 
Bath/Shower Mixer 




Aquatronic W800 Electric 
Shower Heater 7Kw 




Grey Martjfe Ceramic Waff Tile SteStf' 

15cm x 20cm pa* of 33 ISZZI 

1m-’ pack approx. 


Water Resistant Ceramic _ 
Wall Tile Adhesive 5 litres 
Plus 1.5kg Grout Free 


Terracotta Valencia Floor Tile 

20cm x 20cm Pa* of 25 

Inf pack approx. 


White Embossed Wallpaper 

11 yard rolls 

6 patterns available 
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FOR UNITS SHOWN 
IN MODEL KITCHEN 


EMEU 



76* CE Approved Taper 
Inset Gas Fire 




SALE STARTS IOam BOXING DAT 

HOLIDAY-OPENING TIMES . f : • • NORMAL OPENING TIMES 

Boxing Day -10,im-6pm..Dec 27tfi-31st normal opening hours: . Monday-Saturday 7.3€am-6pm Sunday I0am-4pm 

1st Jan lOam-tpm (Scottish Stores Closed). 


were evacuated overnight when 
their camp was flooded. “The 
water broke through the levee 
and flooded the canto . .. Every- 
body got out safely,” said 
Colonel Timothy Lamb. 

On Wednesday night a Croa- 
tian soldier loosed off 30 rounds 
of gunfire dose to the US 
camp, but the incident was 
played down as a burst of cel- 
ebratory Christmas fixe. .Most 
shooting in Bosnia since Nato’s 
arrival has crane under the 
heading of “happy fire”, bat 
commanders have warned the 
parties to stop such 31-discwlme. 

US officers insistedlbe fkxxis 
would not defeat them, but the 
weather is almost certain to 
delay further the US deploy- 
ment to the northern, city of 
Tuzla. which got off to a bad 
start when flights were delayed 
for five days by fog. Bui 26,000 
of the expected 60,000 Nato 
troops are now in Bosnia. 

Admiral Leighton Smith, the 
US commander of I-For, was in 
ebullient mood at a breakfast 
with journalists yesterday, citing 
excellent progress to date. “I 
want to capitalise on that, I want 
to build on the momentum,” he 
said - though he acknowledged 
that the first peace deadline, re- 
. quiriog both sides to pall bade 
from 40 positions around Sara- 
jevo wilhin seven days of Naio's 
arrival, came during a honey- 
moon period. 

“It’s real easy - it’s easy to 
verify, it’s dose to home and it's 
early in the game,” he said. 
“We’re going to know in the 
next three months if we’ve got 
an agreement.” None the less, 
be was astonished by accom- 


plishments to date - particularly 
the immediate deployment of 


the immediate deployment of 
British I-Fbr troops in Serb-held 
territory. “That’s amazing,” he 
said. “1 thought it would be 


months before anyone would 

start talking about putting head- 
quarters anywhere in Bosnian 
Serb territory.'' 

Nato plans to move one its 
army headquarters from central 
Sarajevo to IQdza, a western 
suburb due to revert from Serb 
to government control next 
year - to the consternation of 
its Serb residents. The I-For 
presence. Admiral Smith said, 
would help to reassure Serbs 
planning to abandon their 
homes and head into exile. 

“If you aregumgio move and 
yon have no place to go, stay- 
ing has got to be better than 

going if you have I-Fbr, "he said. 

“By being present we can 
redace fears by offering a more 
stable environment.” But he 
admitted: “I can’t guarantee the 
security of every family and 
every individual.” Nor could his 
forces end the looting of 
machinery and other equip- 
ment by Serbs leaving the area. 

The Bosnian President, Ali- 
ja Izetbegovic. saying the “bit- 
ter and cold peace” of Dayton 
offered hope for 19%. yester- 
day reiterated his government's 
suggestion that Serbs in the five 
suburbs remain in their homes 
- but did nothing new to cahn 
fears that the government will 
seek revenge upon those who 
besjeged the city for so long.. 

“I consider this war to be 
over," he said in a New Year’s 
address to reporters and mem- 
bers of the ruling SD A party. “It 
will take generations to forget 
those who attacked us and the 
beating we received. I don’t 
think they will dare to raise their 
hands against these people 
again ... that’s why I'm confi- 
dent this is the introduction to 
a durable and lasting peace ” 
Sarajevo Dions, page 13 
Jonathan Eysl, page 15 


Arafat accepts 
the challenge 


Y asser Arafat has one chal- 
lenger so far for the presi- 



1 lenger so far for the presi- 
dency of the Palestinian 
Authority. She is Samiha Khalil, 
a 70-year-old political activist 
and charily worker from 
RamalJah. on the West Bank. 

Ms Khalil, who wants the 
Israeli-Palestmian self-rule ac- 
cord to be scrapped, says she 
can win the 20 January election 
despite the fact that Mr Arafat 
has symbolised the Palestinian 
struggle for decades. 

“People are whispering they 
are not happy with' what is hap- 
pening on their land,” she ex- 
plained. adding: “It is my 
conviction that the Oslo accords 
fall short of achieving the fun- 
damental objectives of our peo- 
ple. that of lull sovereignty and 
independence. We want an in- 
dependent Palestinian state 
with real sovereir^ity, and per- 
manent and comprehensive 
peace can be achieved when 
rights are restored.” 

Mr Arafat is reported to be 
happy about the challenge be- 
cause he wants a genuine 
contest “Arafat does not want 
the election results to be 99.99 
per cent, as is the case with 
other Arab leaders,” one PLQ 
official said. 


PEOPLE 


the Globe, a national weekly 
tabloid, to cancel its $10,000 
(£6,500) contract with her for 
rights to her wedding pictures. 
The Globe derided to proceed, 
after Bob, Ms Harding, her 
new husband, Michael Smith, 
and a Globe photographer met 
to discuss the situation- . 

Their talks reportedly broke 
up with Bob leaving, Ms Hard- 
ing yelling profanities and Mr 
Smith jumping into Bob’s girl- 
friend's car, which he said had 
struck him. Ms Harding gave 
chase in her car and allegedly 
rammed the other woman’s 
vehicle. “She just hit us. Bam!” 
said Bob. 

No charges have been filed, 
but forMs Harding, who plead- 
ed guilty to conspiracy to hin- 
der prosecution in tie 1994 
knee-bashing attack on her 
skating rival Nancy Kerrigan, 
the fracas is “a remembrance I 
don’t want to have of my 
wedding”. 


F rance, that popular desti- 
nation of political redun- 


i nation of political redun* 
dants, has acquired yet another. 
Prince Norodom Strivudh, the 


B efore her second marriage 
last Saturday, Tonya Hard- 


half-brotherof King Norodom 
Sihanouk of 'Cambodia, flew 


JL/lasl Saturday, Tonya Hard- 
ing said die was planning a more 
mellow life. The disgraced ice 
skater wanted to live on a farm 
and raise a Family. Things 
started well enough: the cere- 
mony, on a yacht in the 
Willamette River in Oregon, 


into Paris last weekend, having 
chosen exile over trial . on 


l l is^untiy , sccHprime nnnister, 

Hon Sen. -V. 

The prince has denied the al- 
legations, but accepted the ex- 
ile proposal from tire King, 
who said he. feared his half- 
brother' might be killed if be 
. stayed, home to fight, the. 




* Mr Hun Sen and his 
.prime minister. Prince Noro- 
dom Ranariddh, aicceded to 
King Sihanouk's request that 
the prince, be released otto his 
custody..; . 

-Prince. Norodom : Simmon 
has written to. the co-prime 
ministers to thank Item for their 
clemency .and has vowed to 
keep well-aut of Cambodian 
politics. ' 



Tonya Harding: Vainly 
seeking a mellow life 


was without incident but the af- 
termath was no honeymoon. . 

According to reports from 
Portland, an amateur photog- 
rapher identified only as Bob, 
a wedding guest, snapped a 
photo and sold it to the Ore- 
gonian. Ms Harding was furious, 
believing the -sale would cause 


T Rabin plans to write a . 

J_jfy»£ abouuier life with the 
assassinated Israeli prime min- 
ister. 'ThisTs the most impor- 
tant thing tome, to sum up this 
chapter of fay-life, with Yitzhak, 
the bitter ettoand the obvious 
conclusions*” she said on Israel 
army radio. ' 

“It was something I intend- 
ed to do anyway, even before 
Yitzhak was murdered, " Mrs 
Rabin added. “I ‘.jnsf didn't 
have the trigger, something to 

posh me espedafly. NbwX have 

one." -■ ././• 

Since her husband's death on 
4 November, ■ Mis VBabin .has 
been, busy answering letters of 
condolence had attending cer- 
emonies in her husband’s mem- 
ory. Thanks . to- thej Israeli 
cabinet,' she will haVe an office, 

a car and a driver for three years 

to help her promofe Rabin's 

legacy of peace. • ’ 
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A warm feeling for washing dried in 



H O N G K 0 N G DAY S- 

L<a!?ga 


Airports are supposed to be 
functional, not the sort of place 
toexrite passion. Yet Kai Tak 
Airport, Hong Kong, evokes 
tremendous passion among the 
people who live here. Where 
else can you be decanted from 
a plane and, traffic permitting, 
reach your home or office with- 
in minutes rather than hours of 
leaving the airport? 

Maybe it is proximity which 
accounts for the passion. This, 
after afl, is the world’s last re- 
maining international airport 
slap bang in the middle of 
town. Now that it is moving far 
from the urban centre, many of 
us who love and hate Kai Tak 
are beguming to feel nostalgic 
about losing this convenience. 

Kai Tak would have been 
even more convenient had it not 
been for the mind-boggling de- 
cision to ensure that the mass 
transit railway deliberately by- 
passed the airport. 1 am told that 
the chief culprit in this matter 
was the former Financial Sec- 
retary Sir John Bremridge who 
took the extraordinary view 
that air travellers had enough 
money to travel by taxi and 
therefore did not need to arrive 
by public transport. 

The reality is that the airport- 
is bursting with people, notwith- 
standing the lack of public 
transport You cannot stop peo- 
ple travelling, nor can you pre- 
vent the traditional Asian 
insistence on greeting and see- 
ing off passengers. Nor can 
even the most biasfi of people 
persuade me that there is any- 
thing quite like passing under 
the path of a landing jumbo jet 


while on the way to the office. 
It is a modern-day version of the 
excitement shared by closet 
trainspotlers brought up in an 
age when there were trains 
worth spotting. 

Pilots have to be specially 
trained to land at Kai Tak. It is 
a difficult approach, usually re- 
quiring a sharp turn before 
roaring on to the single runway 
which stretches into the har- 
bour. Pilots say they fly so low 
ovct the urban area that they 
can ruffle the washing drying on 
nearby rooftops. 

Of course, having a large 
airport in the middle of town is 
a safety hazard. The surprise is 
that there has never been an in- 
cident where an aircraft has 
even remotely touched a build- 
ing outside the airport and only 
a very few .landing accidents 
have occurred at the airport. 

The new Chek Lap Kok air- 
port is now slowly rising out of 
the water, on reclaimed land, 
and looks appropriately im- 
pressive (m paper. It should also 
be more comfortable. 

At least planes wfll be able to 
draw up to the terminal instead 
of parking some distance away 
because of congestion. At Kai 
Tak, passengers have to be 
crammed in the squat buses 
which shuttle from the aircraft 
to the terminal building. It is 
time-consuming, noisy and 
generally inconvenient. 

On arrival the passengers 
embark cm a tong walk in the di- 
rection of mremflmg immigration 
officials who all appear to have 
failed training at the Hong 
Kong School of Charm but are 



Planespotters’ paradise: Hong Kong's Kai Tak airport is the world's last remaining international airport sited in a city centre 


probably no less surly than their 
counterparts in other countries 
who seem to vie with each oth- 
er to see who can furnish the 
most hostile welcome to visitors. 

There is another aspect of the 
old Kai Tak airport, now for- 
gotten by many, which, I think. 


Peking stands 
by dissident’s 
jail sentence 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

A 14-year jaii sentence for Chi- 
na’s roost prominent pro- 
democracy dissident, Wei 
Jingsheng, "was upheld yesterday 
by Peking’s appeal court amid 
signs that a combative Chinese 
government has embarked on 
a campaign to head off inter- 
national criticism at the UN Hu- 
man Rights Commission 
session in Geneva next March. 

A spokesman for the Peking 
Higher People’s Court, speak- 
ing after the closed court ses- 
sion, said; “The court upheld the 
original verdict. After this ver- 
dict. according to the law. he wfll 
be handed over to prison au- 
thorities to serve his sentence." 
Mr Wei was sentenced earlier 
this month after being found 
guilty of trying to subvert the 
government. 

Mr Wei's trial prompted wide- 
spread international condem- 
nation, but there was no hope of 
the sentence bein§ revoked on 
appeal. Chinese trials, let alone 
appeals, are virtually rubber- 
stamping processes for verdicts 
that have already been decided. 
In 1994, according to official fig- 
ures, only 9.39 per cent of those 
tried were found innocent. 

Yesterday also saw the foiled 
appeal of a former planning of- 
ficial in Shenzhen, south China, 
who was immediately executed 
by firing squad. Wmg Jtanye 
w ; as found guilty in April of 
bribery and embezzlement 
involving more than $Lm 


(£600,000). He was extradited 
from Thailand in September 
1994 after Chinese officials told 
the Thai authorities that he 
would not be executed, 
according to Mr Wang's wife. 

The Chinese government 
these days appears immune to 
international pressure over hu- 
man rights abuses, and is adopt- 
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Protesters in Hong Kong 
register their disapproval 

ing an increasingly aggressive 
posture ahead of the Geneva 
meeting. Since 1990, China has 
faced an annual motion, spon- 
sored by the United States, 
condemning its human rights 
record, although these have so 
far been defeated because 
China has lobbied support from 
developing countries. 

Sensing that the Wei Jing- 
sheng trial is likely to make the 
next vote even closer, the State 
Council yesterday published a 


23,000- word manifesto, “The 
Progress of Human Rights in 
China", in which it lambasted 
the Geneva motions as “anti- 
China plots of the West”. 

The document praised Chi- 
na’s commitment to human 
rights. Citizens “enjoy various 
civil and political rights ac- 
cording to law”, it claimed. 
“Freedom of speech, of the 
press, assembly, association, 
inarching and demonstration is 
guaranteed.” it added. 

In a section on the judiciary 
which Mr Wei is unlikely to have 
the opportunity to read, the doc- 
ument stales: “Those who hold 
differing political views, but 
have committed no act endan- 
gering state security, have com- 
mitted no crime." More 
pertinent, from Mr Wei's point 
of view, is the line that “pris- 
oners are organised to partici- 
pate in whatever labour ihey are 
capable of”. 

The Chinese Communist Par- 
ty’s riposte to the West has al- 
ways been that the countiy gives 
priority to economic develop- 
ment and political stability. In 
the latest document, only" one 
sentence admits to any short- 
comings in human rights in 
China: “Some human rights sit- 
uations are not so satisfactory 
because of the limitations of his- 
tory and level of development” 

China published its last cab- 
inet report on human rights in 
November 1991. in an attempt 
to improve its image after the 
Tiananmen Square crackdown 
in June 19S9. 


France condemned for 
fifth nuclear test 


Sydney (AP) — .Asian and Pa- 
cific nations joined environ- 
mental groups yesterday in 
condemning France for its fifth 
nuclear test in French 
Polynesia in four months. 

Australia. New Zealand and 
Japan called for an immediate 
halt to testing and handed for- 
ma) protests to French diplo- 
mats in their capitals. South 
Korea voiced “deep disap- 
pointment" while island states 
near France's nuclear test site 
accused ji of arrogance. "France 
is its own worst enemy." said 
New Zealand's Prime Minister, 
Jim Bolger. “Its reputation in 
the Pacific is at an all-time low. 
When the tests are over. France 
will have to rebuild its creden- 
tials in the region.” 

The blast on Wednesday, 
beneath the remote , Mu ruroa 
coral atoll 750 miles south-east 
of Tahiti, was weaker than pre- 
vious blasts, scientists said. 

French officials said the tests 


are needed to develop simula- 
tion technology to make future 
blasts unnecessary. France had 
planned eight tests but has re- 
duced the number to six, to be 
completed by February. 

“We are now close to the end 
of this final campaign.’' a for- 
eign ministry spokesman said in 
Paris. “We have been and con- 
tinue to be part of negotiations 
to bring about a treaty for a 
complete ban on nuclear tests." 

Aust ralia 's acting Prime Min- 
ister, Kim Beaziey. accused 
France of displaying “arrogant 
disregard” for a recent UN res- 
olution calling for an immedi- 
ate end to nuclear testing. The 
Japanese Prime Minister. Tomi- 
ichj Murayama, described 
France's tests as “fruitless''. 

Pauline Green, leader of the 

Socialist group in the European 
Parliament, attacked President 
Jacques Chirac of France for the 
blast's timing. “He is trying to 
rub people's noses in the fact 


that in the season of good will 
be can defy international opin- 
ion and order fresh nuclear 
tests," she said. Britain has 
stayed dear of the debate. The 
Foreign Office said that the test 
program at Mururoa: “is a mat- 
ter for the French.” 
■Paris — France will replace 
its ageing fleet of Mirage-IV nu- 
clear bombers with newer Mi- 
rage-2000N fighter-bombers 
next year, a defence ministry 
spokesman said yesterday, 
Reuter reports. The Mirage- 
2000N has a slightly shorter 
range than the Mirage-IV but 
mid-air refuelling could make 
up for the shortfall. 

The defence newsletter I TU 
said recently that President 
Chirac had decided to develop 
a long-range cruise missile with 
a nuclear warhead that could be 
fired by the new Rafale 
fighter-bomber from up to 560 
miles. Rafales arc to come into 
service in the next centurv. 


somehow unwittingly captured 
the spirit of Hong Kod°. 

Some six or seven years ago 
the terminal building was filled 
with school children hunched 
over their homework. They 
came to the airport because the 
air conditioning was strong. 


the lighting good and they were 
left alone to gel on with their 
work outside the tiny, noisy 
apartments where most of them 
lived. Here was a perfect ex- 
ample of the children's deter- 
mination to get ahead, finding 
a place which allowed them to 


work and pursuing their work 
seemingly oblivious to the dis- 
tractions which surrounded 
them. 

Unsurprisingly, the airport 
authorities did not view this as 
a shining example of Hong 
Kong enterprise: the children 


were seen as an unseemly nui- 
sance which somehow lowered 
Lhe image of the airport and so 
they were cleared out. 

l" am confident that the au- 
thorities running the new airport 
will he even more vigilant in 
-damping out anything similar. 


Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


or anything which fails to 
convey an image of modern 
efficiency. So. unlike old Kiii 
Tak. there will be little to dis- 
tinguish Chek Lap Kok from 
any • *ther international airport. 

Stephen Vines 
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• Slim lightweight 


• Large clear 


9 “Best Mobile 
Phone” award 
1995 


USUAL 

PRICE 

£A9&9%& 

SALE 

PRICE 




Our January sale is here again! For a limited 
period, you can take your pick from our huge 
range of top brand mobile phones, and pay just 
half the usual price. And on selected phones 
there’s even Free Connection as well. 

And once you’re connected to one of our 
unique range of money-saving tariffs, you'll see 
for yourself why Peoples Phone have become the 
people’s favourite choice. 

But hurry... CashBack offer expires 30th 
December 1995. 


1 "S Showrooms throughout the IK 
For vour nearest Showroom 

^0345 10 11 12 

( co /Is charged at local rates) 


OGOOOGO 

PHONE 

Where Talk is Cheaper 


6 REASONS WHY PEOPLES PHONE ARE 
THE PEOPLE’S FAVOURITE CHOICE: 

• Expert, friendly staff 
9 Wide choice of phones 

• 7 money-saving tariffs 

• No price rise guarantee 

• Free protection from high bills 

• 14 day money back guarantee 



ANY NEW MOBILE PHONE 
ON PRESENTATION 
OF THIS VOUCHER. 

ONLY VALID WHILE STOCKS LAST. 




Ons voucher per transaction. 

Valid at any Peoples Phone Showroom. 
No change will be given. 


VOUCHER. EXPIRES;30tH;DEC£MBER .1995! 


• CANNOT BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH ANY OTHER VOUCHER OR COUPON a i 
I 


Handwt prices arv L-unditipnai upun purchiit; of a new iclcphinw cnnnevwd in People* l*honc airtime iun tie Xodufone nttu orfc- and jre -uhieci in si.vk availahilm. 1 Vih-> „h..iu -i 
Include 5U*. diMount and aj »uhicct to connectinn to an} xuitaHe tanff. Free CvfmMtwn «m elected phoney and tiinffi. only. t'.o::nee unn iv suhieei in mjhu-. Cu-iomer> will need 
ro provide n valid Credit card or cheque piarantce card p*u* r r <‘ n ' nUili-L-a and E^nk details. Full det uf U.hBjtk vffur avoiiuhie «m h.Ui prtec *alu- .ipplie* m mobile 

phones only. 
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Israel finds new ally 


to stop Iran N -bomb 


MICHAEL SHERIDAN 

Diplomatic Editor 


Israel has enlisted the help of 
the Muslim central Asian state 
of Kazakhstan, once 3 key part 
of the old Soviet nuclear arse- 
nal, in its campaign to stop Iran 
from making or acquiring a 
nuclear bomb. 

This unusual alliance 
emerged after the Israeli Prime 
Minister, Shimon Peres, publicly 
hinted that Israel was ready to 
renounce its own nuclear 
weapons if a comprehensive 
peace was achieved in the 
Middle East. 

Mr Peres this week signed 
joint agreements on health, 
agriculture, investment and the 
environment with the Presi- 
dent of Kazakhstan. Nursultan 
Nazarbayev, on an official vis- 
it to Israel. Gut the real talking 
was done earlier between the 
Kazakh leader and Israel's For- 
eign Minister. Ehud Barak. 


Mr Barak told President 
Nazarbayev that Israeli intelli- 
gence assessments indicated 
Iran intended to get hold of a 
simple nuclear weapon try 2001. 

He said the Israelis believed 
Iran was try ing to bring in ex- 
perts from" the former Soviet 
Union and was also involved in 
negotiations with criminal ele- 
ments. probably among the var- 
ious mafias which have sprung 
up across the former Soviet 
republics. 

Iran denies that it intends to 
acquire nuclear weapons and 
maintains that its nuclear pro- 
gramme is intended exclusively 
for peaceful development. 
Western intelligence agencies 
believe that an inner cabinet in 
Tehran oversees a secret Iran- 
ian project to get a nuclear 
weapon. 

President Nazarbayev told 
the Israelis he was working to 
curb Iranian influence in his 
vast, landlocked territory. But 


he insisted on the usefulness of 
continued political contacts 
with the President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani and the 
clerical leadership of Iran. 

The removal of nuclear 
materials from Kazakhstan, and 
its accession to the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty iNFT) 
were critical security issues for 
the West after the break-up of 
the Soviet Union. 

Since Kazakhstan has now 
voluntarily given up the nuclear 
weapons once stationed on Its 
soil, the Israelis calculate that 
it would be very unhappy to see 
Iran get the bomb. 

The very fact of President 
Nazarbayev's visit to the Zion- 
ist slate shows that the Kazakh 
political establishment rejects 
the Islamic revolutionary' 
theology' of Iran, although links 
between the two Muslim nations 
are inevitably close. 

Israel, unlike Iran, has not 
signed the NFT and foreign ex- 


perts believe it has up to 200 
warheads available for use on 
its Jericho missile. 

But Mr Peres came near to 
departing from the usual Israeli 
ambiguity about his country's 
nuclear resources just before 
Christmas, when he said: “Give 


me peace and we will give up the 
atom. Thar’s the whole storv. If 


atom. Thar’s the whole story. If 
we achieve regional peace. I 
think we can make the Middle 
East free of any nuclear threat/ 1 

The statement caused polit- 
ical controversy in Israel but it 
was dearly designed to ward off 
continuing pressure on the nu- 
clear issue from Egypt and oth- 
er Arab partners in the Middle 
East peace negotiations. 

Israel's position is that it will 
sign the NFT only two years af- 
ter a comprehensive peace is 
achieved in the Middle East, 
including such unlikely partic- 
ipants as Iran. Iraq and Libya. 
Arab critics take this as a 
formula for indefinite delay. 
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Flags for freedom: Schoolgirls blow whistles as they join tens of thousands of Palestinians watching a parade 
yesterday to mark Israel's military withdrawal from RamalJah on the West iBank 
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You need to eat a variety of foods to get all the Iron you need each day. 

If youVe a normal healthy person, a lean, grilled rump steak (170g) will supply you with 
half your daily requirement; To get the same amount from raw spinach, you’d have 
to eat ©SOg of it. That’s because your body absorbs at least twice as much iron from 
red meat than from an equivalent weight of spinach. Red meat also helps you 
absorb more iron from other foods, including spinach! 94 

So, unSess you have a very big appetite for spinach, what better excuse do you 
need to enjoy a tender, juicy steak? 


f,c0M», *»*• 9 moll. no it .l. 091 a seamiNtW. mb. obi. . habuii. in. naa. 


FOR VOUR INFORMATION PACK CONTACT 0800 371701. 
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Hundreds die as 
blizzards sweep 


across 


While Britain shivers in the cold, 
bad weather has claimed hun- 
dreds of lives in Asia and Africa, 
agencies report 

At least 99 people have died 
of frostbite over the past week 
and many more are mis&iqg 
after a series of blizzards hit 
northern Kazakhstan, the conn- 
fry’s Stale Emergency Com- 
mittee said yesterday. 

Weather forecasters said 
winds of 70mph brought down 
power and telephone lines, lift- 
ed rctofr off homes and blew is 
windows. Many people were 
stranded m near-zero visibility 
and temperatures down to -I5C 
Winter snowstorms are com- 
mon in the Kazakh steppes, 
used in Soviet times to exile po- 
litical prisoners, butoffioate say 
they have been worse thisyear. 

Health officials in Russia say 


the country, killing at least 50 
people. Most Of the victims 
were children orold women. A 
cold wave last year claimed 
about 200 lives. . 

In southern Africa, heavy 
rains have broken a long 
drought, but brought flooding 
in their wake. In South Africa, 
flooding has claimed more than 
100 lives this week and about 
2,000 people lost thek homes in 
the Pietermaritzburg area. 

The waters were receding 
yesterday, -but a new threat of 
dseasewasemegriog. “With so 
much water. around, water- 
borne diseases such as cholera 
and typhoid are easily spread," 
Adrian Wilson, ah official with 
the regional water board, 
.told the South African Press 
Association 

Dams hi Zimbabwe's western 


that nearly .250 people have 
frozen to death in Moscow 


frozen to death in Moscow 
over the past two months. All 
the victims registered since the 
first death on 1 November were 
drunk, a spokesman for the 
city's health department told the 
Interfax hews agency. Temper- 
atures in the Russian capital this 
month have dropped well below 
freezing, and have been as low 
as -19C. . 

In Bangladesh, a cold wave 
has swept through the north of 


province; burst their walls fol- 
lowing heavy rains which 


Towing heavy rains which 
pounded the area last week, the 
stale news agency Ziaaa said 
yesterday. Among the dams 
was Malabeleiand North 
province's largest water reser- 
voir whose earth wall was not 
strong enough to contain pres- 


sopply rivets. And more than 
300 people were left homeless 
in southern Malawi after heavy 
rains washed awaytbeir homes. 
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Gonzalez calls early general election 


Madrid -Buffeted by political scandals, the Spanish Prime Min- 
ister, Felipe Gonzalez, called early deettonsfor 3 March. Mr Gon- 
zalez, who has reluctantly agreed to lead bis Socialist Parti? in an 
election for a seventh time, said he had told King Juan Cadre 
he would dissolve parliament the week after next The cam p a i g n 
would officially begin in mid-Febroary. - i _ T ‘. . 

Peking freezes out Hong:^ng cfem 

Hong Kong— China excluded focal democr^sasit appointed the 
team which wflT be respcmsxbte fOT through 

its transition from British to Grin eserulein 1997.~Tbfr 1 50-me m- 




ties defeated in the LegisiatireCcariKal election m September were 

appointed. ■) • • Reuter 

Italian PM sbt to resigft f ■ 

Rome -The ItalianPrime Mnrister, InnibertoTJini, will hand in 
his resignation toPresidenl Oscar Luigi Scalfero tomorrow; Lufi- 

A^Ldft^s^atf^am^^^wffiMrDinLMrScalfarohassaid 
that parliamentrmust- then decide if it Wants to . move; tp .an 
early general election at the start- of next year or jf the political 
will exists to create a cross-party, government, to' cany but 
constitutional reforms. . Reuter 


Hammer and sickle stamped dot - 

Berlin-One of the last vestiges 'Of GormnorHSt East Germany 
will disappear at midnight tomorrow, when eastempassports 
adorned with the hammer and sickle become mvaK4;mofe than 
five years after German unity. ; • ' ’ . V , . Reuter 

Begging the question / • r} 

Rome - Italy’s constitutional court legalisedbeggmg and criti- 
cised developed countries fortnnring pocffpeople mto social out- 


by up to three months in prison, tHe court ivied that 
need should be allowed to ask openiv for. mossy . , 


need should be allowed to ask openly for. money • . : . Rejuer . 

Paper chase v. 

Mnnich - A Germansaamry van driver disappeared after steal- 
ing 23m marks (£Llm) from hhvehicte and repl^a^ the cash 
with scrap paper. Hie crime was thought to have been carrred 
out two days before Christmas, but was -not discovered .until 
Wednesday.. _., i> . . • ' . L Reuter 

Gifts of the gab ’ f’rj 


Salt Lake City - A “boy* showered with presents add offers of 
a home after telling the authorities he had been abaudoned by 
his naren ts only before his 13th birthday_xfrni«^ aat to be 
Birate Jo Hoaks, a 25-yeajrToJif woman who Tias atten&ted shn-- 
Aar frauds in at least 11 other states. • . : -t"/ . -AR 


Future imperfect - . 

Los Angeles - A grand jury was told that Rc^_(ipn^tonnei. 


Los Anodes Ifmes reported. Among aiD 
December 1994 wuldfreabad month.: 
ruptcy on 6 December 1994.. , . 
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Race for the White House: As rivals fail by wayside the Republican Senate leader looks set to take on Clinton 
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«! RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington- .-. ' 

i * : ; " " 

As a dutch of Republican can- 
J dictates make their way to Iowa, 

'where a month .from now the 
most brutal electron season on 
earth begins, ooe question 
alone is relevant: can anything 
or -anyone stop the Senate ma- 
jority leader. Bob Dole, from 
finally securing his party's 
presidential nomination? 

Contrary to most predictions, 
Mr Dole’s position today is even 
more do minan t than a year 

ago; 1995 was supposed to be 
the year when one or two Can- 
dida tes emerged from the pack 
f to establish themselves as rivals, 
f but no one has. As the Kansas 
Senator knows from two failed 
WhiLe House bids in 1980 and 
r 1988. in presidential politics as 
‘ in life, nothing is certain. But the 

' odds today must be that he wiD 

clinch victory within five weeks 
of the Iowa caucuses on 12 
February. 

On 20 February comes the 
New Hampshire primary, then 
contests in Delaware and Ari- 
zona. followed by consecutive 
“Super Tuesdays” in New Eng- 
land and much of the South. By 
19 March, when the big Mia- 
west states of Ohio. Illinois 


and Michigan vote, matters 
may well be decided. 

In every sense Mr Dole be- 
strides the field. At 72, he is by 
far hs oldest member. He leads 


Stooges’ heirs can 
cadi in at last 



Los Angeles (Reuter) - A bank- 
ruptcy court has confirmed that 
the heirs of the Three Stooges 
- Larry Hue. Joe “Curly Joe” 
DeRila and Moe Howard -own 
the rights to their work. 

Judge Alan Ahart’s ruling 
ends years of litigation which 
held up lucrative film and mer- 
chandising deals. The Three 
Stooges, with a routine based on 
violent and vulgar slapstick, 
were a huge draw in vaudeville, 
television and films from the 
1930s to 1960s. Re -runs re- 
main popular television fare. 

The original members were 
the brothers Moe and Shemp 
Howard and Fine. Shemp was 
replaced by his younger broth- 
er Jerome {Curly) and recalled 
in 1946 when Jerome bad a 
stroke. He was replaced after 
his death in 1955 by Joe Bess- 
er, then by DeRita in 1959. 

Their output included 200 
shorts and films such as Snon> 
White and the Three Stooges 
(1961). Fine died in 1974, Moe 
Howard in 1975 and DeRita in 
poverty in 1993. 



Comic turn: Joe, Moe and Larry Photograph: Ronald Grant 


Arafat faces claims 
over liner hijack 


Gaza (Reuter) — Yasser Arafat 
has been ordered by a US court 
to send it written evidence in a 
civil suit brought by victims of 
the hnaddng of the cruise fin- 
er Achille Lauro in 1985 or be 
held Kable for damages. 

Nabil Abu Rdainah, an aide 
to the PLO leader, said the 
chairman had no comment on 
the move. 

The ruling, issued by Judge 
Louis Stanton, said that Mr 
Arafat must comply with an or- 
der in March 1994 to give a de- 
position at the PLO office in 
Tunisia or other location by 15 
January or be held liable for 
damages in the hijacking. 

Mr' Arafat has denied in- 
volvement in the hijacking, in 
which Palestinians comman- 
deered the Achille Lauro off 
Port Said on 7 October 19S5. A 
Jcwisfi-American passenger. 
Leon Kllnghoffer. was shot in 


the head and tossed overboard 
in his wheelchair. His body 
washed ashore in Syria. 

The PLO has said that a 
splinter group that opposed 
Mr Arafat - the Palestine Lib- 
eration Front, led by Abu! Ab- 
bas - carried out the hijacking. 

The ruling by Judge Stanton 
was issued in favour of Crown 
TTavel, of New Jersey, which is 
being sued by victims of the hi- 
jacking. It named the PLO as a 
third-party defendauL 

Ramsey Clark, a former US 
attorney-general who is repre- 
senting the PLO in the case, said 
on Wednesday that negotia- 
tions with victims’ families were 
“progressing”. 

The judge has said while the 
PLO snowed an apparent will- 
ingness several times in 1994 to 
set a , deposition date and 
venue, 20 months had elapsed 
without compliance. 



in the polls with 40 per cent or 
more, as his closest rivals 
struggle to reach double figures. 
With $24m (£I5.7m) hi the 
bank, he is by far the best 
financed candidate. He has the 
endorsement of 20 of the 31 sit- 
ting Republican state governors 
- not to mention his role in the 
continuing fight in Washington 
over the federal budget, guar- 
. anteeing him free media expo-, 
sure of which hK challengers can 
but dream. 

And, just as with any winning 
politician, luck has been with 
him- If Mr Dole could have writ- 
ten the Colin Powell script, he 
would not have changed a word 
from real life. For weeks in the 
autumn his declared rivals could 
but kick their feet in frustration 
as American politics froze, wait- 
ing for the word from the Gen- 
eral. In the end. General Powell 
joined the Republican parly, but 
not the presidential race. Thus 
Mr Dole was spared from tak- 
ing on the most popular figure 
in US public life, who even 
among conservative Republican 
primary voters was running neck 
and neck with him in the polls. 

There were lesser strokes of 
fortune too. A year ago many po- 
litical insiders believed Pete Wil- 
son, the canny and battle-tested 
California Governor, was the 
man most likely to upset Mr 
Dole. But to universal aston- 
ishment, an inept Wilson cam- 
paign collapsed almost before i! 


Reaching out: Bob Dole campaigning at a newsagents in Derry, New Hampshire 


bad begun, leaving behind a pfle 
of debts and another heavy- 
weight gubernatorial endorse- 
ment for -of course -Bob Dole. 

Today his closest challenger 
is the millionaire publisher Mal- 
colm “Steve” Fbrbcs, a man 
unversed in politics who by 
common consent ultimately has 
no chance. Mr Forbes only de- 
clared his candidacy in the sum- 
mer. But his fresh style and 
“politics of joy” message of 
low taxes and unshackled en- 
terprise. hammered home by 
saturation TV advertising cour- 


tesy of the Forbes family for- 
tune. has catapulted him into 
second place. 

He may have no chance of 
catching Mr Dole. But in Iowa 
and New Hampshire, those tra- 
ditional crucibles of presidential 
campaigns past, Mr Forbes has 
moved ahead of both Senator 
Pin] Gramm of Texas and Lamar 
Alexander, the former Governor 
of Tennessee, who were consid- 
ered along with Mr Dole to 
make up the field's lop tier. 

Joyless, grating, and so far a 
specialist only at winning mean- 


ingless straw polls, Mr Gramm 
is bogged dawn in a separate 
battle with Pat Buchanan, the 
one-time White House speech- 
writer and TV talk show com- 
mentator. for the loyalty of the 
social and economic right. Mr 
.Alexander, meanwhile, comes 
across as uninspiring and 
cheery, in contrast to Richard 
Lugar of Indiana, the third 
senator still in the running, 
who is uninspiring and earnest. 

The other two contenders, 
the former UN official Alan 
Keyes aDd the firebrand right- 


wing Congressman Robert Dor- 
nan of California, wfl! provide 
entertainment but little else 
until their inevitable withdraw- 
al. Unless he can lift himself 
from the low single figures. Mr 
Lugar too faces a simitar fate. 

In truth, perhaps the only per- 
son who can defeat Bob Dole 
is Bob Dole. One old man's 
gaffe, one bout of ill-health, 
could turn the spotlight on his 
greatest potential weakness - his 
age. Conceivable, though less 
likely, is a fatal display of die cel- 
ebrated Dole temper, remind- 


Photograph: Jim Cole / AP 

ing voters that the “kinder, 
gentler" image he cultivates is 
but repackaging of the vicious- 
tongued politician of yesteiyear. 

Most serious, however, is the 
lack of a message that pmved the 
undoing of George Bush four 
years ago. Do Americans really 
want as their next President a 
septuagenarian legislative fixer, 
whose pilch to v oters boils down 
to: “Trust me. I've been tested?” 
But at the start of 19%. as at the 
start of 1995, the Republican 
nomination to lake on Bill 
Ginton is Boh Dole's to lose. 


migrants 


Washington — Responding to 
growing public pressure and the 
demands of the fonheivrning re- 
election campaign, the Clinton 
administration is moving hoth 
at home and on the interna- 
tional front to clamp down un 
illegal immigration into the 
US.'now reckoned to be running 
at 2011,000 or more a year, 
writes Rupert Cornwell. 

New Justice Department fig- 
ures released yesterday show 
that the US dc ported il- 

legal aliens last year, up 15 per 
cent from 1994. and almost 
double the figure at the start of 
the decade. More than half 
were criminals ejected from 
the LIS after completing their 
sentences. The total of those 
turned back at LIS borders al- 
most doubled in 1905, io ^.400. 

Meanwhile, according to the 
Washing!' >n Past yesterday, an 
internal government report is 
urging the administration to 
insist on tougher world-wide 
measures against smuggling of 
illegal immigrants, many of 
whom have "ihe US as their 
ultimate goal. The report notes 
that alongside the traditional 
illegal immigrant flows from 
Central America and the Far 
East. Europe too is emerging as 
a principal channel, following 
the collapse of authoritarian 
Communist regimes. 

The stricter approach coin- 
cides with growing demands 
for curbs from Congress, where 
bills have been tabled aimed at 
reducing both illegal and legal 
immigrants. 

The total illegal immigrant 
population here is now esti- 
mated at 4 million. Despite 
tougher controls. 20U.WKI peo- 
ple find a way into the US 
even year. Once inside the 
chances of being discovered 
are one in HW. 


The AEG Winter Sale. 
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Legal challenges began in 
July 1993, when Fine's grand- 
children and De Rita's widow, 
represented by Bela Lugosi Jr, ; 
son of the horror-film actor, said « 
the heirs of Moe Howard, who j 
owned the rights to the char- 
acters, owed them more than 
$5m in profits front merchan- 
dising and marketing deals. 

A court last year ordered 
Howard’s heirs to pay $4 3m, of 
which $1.6m was to go to Jean 
DeRita, and to hand over all 
rights to the characters to a 
company controlled by the heirs 
of all three. The Howard heirs, 
his daughter Joan Maurer and 
grandson Jeffrey Scott, subse- 
quently declared bankruptcy 
and sought an appeal. 

Mr Lugosi said a settlement 
had been reached allowing for 
a payment schedule and af- 
firming the transfer to Come- 
dy.m Productions, which was 
talking with Columbia Pictures 
about a feature film and also 
. considering other options such 
as an animated television series 
and a television special. 
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£699.99 


OKO-LAVAMAT 1260 Washer Dryer 

• 20 wash programmes including time-saving 
■Wash-and-Dry’ feature • 1200/700 spin speeds 

• Automatic toad adjustment tor lowest running costs 

• Sensortronic loam sensing for best rinse results 

■ Turbo-drying with reverse tumble action 

dKO-LAVAMAT 6100 Washing Machine 

• Highly acclaimed Digitronic control system for 
excellent wash results with low running costs 

• 19 wash programmes incl. 

Quickwash and super gentle 
Wool-Cradle 

• High efficiency 900 rpm spin 

• Variable temperature control if 

• Foam sensing for best pj . • • 

rinse results 1 ’• ' 

1 :W 

\ £ 469.99 7 1 / 

1 




SANTO 3534KG 

Fridge/Freezer 

• 2 compressor design lor 
quieter and improved all-round 
performance ■ Ertemel 
controls and ireecer thermometer 

• Large fast-freeze capacity 

• Low running cos? - energy 
efficiency category C 

• 6. e/4.9 cu. ft. gross capacity 

CFC/HFC-free 


The most efficient washing machine available 
OKO-LAVAMAT 6955 
Senso rlogic Washing Machine 

■ State-oi-lhe-arl neural Fuzzy- . 

Logic control system. Easier / wWTEft SAL F 

programming Quicker wash 

times Lowest running costs \ i 

• 20+ wash programmes incl Super \ 1 

Quickwash and gentle Wool-Cradle \ ^JihP£7 Qan n I 

• High efficiency spin. Choice of 1500. * 

1200. 1000. 900 and 700 spin speeds 

• Sensortronic foam sensing lor best rinse results 

• Extremely quiet 


ARP E6iq qg 


The most economical 
frost-free freezer 
OKO-ARCTtS 2794GA 
Upright Freezer 

• Electronic No-trcsl system - 
no more defrosting 

• E-tremely tow running cost - 

energy efficiency category: *B' 

• 9.2 cu. h. gross capacity 

• Large tast-freeze cap acity _ 
with sensor — — r ~lTf * 
controlled I 

autostop' 1 PRICE 

• CFC-free 1 £$99.99 

1 PRPE7S9-99 — . 



xceptional engim 
at affordable p*ri 



dKO-FAVORIT 4040 Dishwasher 

• Super quiet design - only 47 dB — — 

• The quietest A programme , WINTER SALE 
dishwasher available 

• Unique BfO-wash \ COOn nn 

programmes - 65°C results \ I 

using onty 50*0 \_2fiP£4499g J 

• 'Care Clean' glaze protection 

• 12 place settings 




The quietest Wt 

dishwasher Vf 

in the world w W| "" 

OKO-FAVORIT 7080 ' 

Senso rlogic Dishwasher 

• Super quiet design - only 45dB 

• State-of-the-art neural Fuzzy Logic wash system. 
Easier programming. Quicker wash limes. 

Lowest running costs • 7 programme dishwasher with 
automatic toad adjustment - unique to AEG 

• Unique BlO-wash programmes - 65°C results using 

• only 50°C ■ ‘Care Clean’ glaze protection 

• Flexible basket layout for 12 place settings 


t Safety and versatility: 

} Cool touch/Energy 

v i: , saver doors, and full 
Multifunction spec. 

1 COMPETENCE 5210V 
. Slot-in cooker 
— — • The complete mullifunction 
double oven slot-in 

• » Auto-timer for both ovens 

• • Full set of catalytic self-clean 

. liners in both ovens 

/ • Ceramic hob 

7 I wi,h halogen 

\° Conn I and aulo ‘ 

\ COgfy, 0Q | simmer cooking 

XflKpsjgs r ones 


OKO-FAVORIT 5040 Dishwasher 

• Super qLaet design - only 47dB - the -quietest 5 pre-gramme 
dishwasher available 

» 5 programme dishwasher incl. 

Intensive and Economy wash ~ 

• Unique BlO-wash programmes L’j fT" ;L 

- 65°C results using onty SOC Li L ■■ "V f 

• Care Clean’ glaze protection 

• Flexible basket layout_^_ H;j 


WINTER SALE PRICE 

£ 239:99 

RRP £259.99 


’ ■ Waiter sale 

£7 ®L99 i 


Rill multifunction double oven 

COMPETENCE 52380B 
Build-in double oven 

• Multifunction double oven • Cool-touch, Energy saver 
oven doors • Full width glass doors and control panel 

• Shielded control dials for easy cleaning 

• Powerful grill with full width and economy half setting 







£159,99 


MICROMAT 21 T Microwave Oven 

• 8 weight and 5 auto reheat programmes 
■ 850W power output. 9 settings • 3 stage 
programmable • 21 lures {0 75 cu ill capacity 


AvalUbto from good Independent electrical retailers, selected Electricity Companies and Co-Op Societies, Altders, Apollo. Bentalls, Currys, Harrods. 
House of Fraser, John Lewis, Milter Bros. Power People, Salfridges, Tempo and other leading department stores. For your naarest outlet call 0800 132332. 
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Professor James Meade 


James Meade was one of the 
greatest economists of his gen- 
eration. He, more than anyone 
since John Maynard Keynes, in- 
fluenced the way in which eco- 
nomic policy is now discussed 
in Britain. He also made a di- 
rect impact on post-war policy 
when as a civil servant in the 
Second World War he wrote the 
first draft of the While P^per on 
Full Employment and the first 
outline of "Gatt, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Meade's aim was to fashion 
economics so that it could im- 
prove the human lot. He stood 
in the great tradition of utili- 
tarian political economy running 
through John Stuart Mill, and 
his chief interest was the use of 
economics as a guide to policy. 
It is largely due to him that 
British economics has achieved 
its greatest international dis- 
tinction in the field of “public 
economics". 

Meade was an egalitarian, 
both in his ideas and in his life. 
He felt that economies should 
concern itself not only with the 
size of the cake but with how un- 
equally the cake was distributed. 
For the sake of greater equali- 
ty one should be willing to ac- 
cept some loss of efficiency. 
Thus economic polio- analysis 
required a framework, in which 
any proposal (on trade, taxation, 
employment or whatever) could 
be evaluated by first describing 
its actual results and then as- 
sessing their impact on aggre- 
gate human welfare. Meade 
provided such a framework. 

His first major field of study, 
for which he won his Nobel 
Prize in 1977. was the theory of 
international trade and cus- 
toms unions. Meade was of 
course a free trader. But his vol- 
umes on international eco- 
nomic policy, published in the 
early 1950s, go far beyond that 
issue, In them he introduced the 
notion of the economic “second 
best'': if there is an unavoidable 
distortion in an economy, econ- 
omists should not just complain 
but should also say what is the 
“second-best" optimum, tak- 
ing the unavoidable inefficien- 
cy into account. 

" From trade theory Meade 
turned to the distribution of in- 
come and wealth, writing the 
seminal treatise Efficiency . 
Equality, and the Ownership of 
Property ( 1964). This more than 
anything else restimulated the 
concern of British economists 
with inequality. Like many Eng- 
lishmen educated in public 
schools (he himself went to 
Malvern College, before Oriel 
College. Oxford). Meade was 
very conscious of the wide dif- 
ferences between people, both 
ip their genetic make-up (he was 
treasurer of the Eugenic Soci- 
ety) and in the opportunities life 
offered them. He was worried 
that technical change would 
reduce the less able members of 
society to penury*. The only so- 


lution was an effective system 
to redistribute income. 

In the 1970s Meade's chance 
came to examine this issue in 
detail. He was asked by the In- 
stitute for Fiscal Studies to 
chair a Committee on the Struc- 
ture and Reform of Direct Tax- 
ation. The resulting report was 
a tour de force which has influ- 
enced all subsequent debate. It 
helped to propel the tax system 
further in the direction of tax- 
ing expenditure rather than in- 
come. And it clarified the 
debate on income maintenance, 
where Meade was increasingly 
attracted to the idea of a basic 
citizen's income. 

As unemployment grew in 
the Seventies and Eighties 
Meade turned once more to 
that issue. As a young man he 
had chosen to study economics 
because he hated unemploy- 
ment. In the war he had writ- 
ten the Bret draft of the White 
Paper which pledged the Gov- 
ernment (o pursue a high and 
stable level of employment. 
For 30 years they had done this 
successfully, but now unem- 
ployment was back, together 
with high inflation. 

To Meade it was dear that de- 
mand management could not 
produce permanently lower un- 
employment. The role of de- 
mand management was to set 
the nominal magnitudes in the 
economy (and especially infla- 
tion), while it was the role of mi- 
croeconomic policy and 
institutions to determine the 
level of employment. Once ar- 
ticulated by Meade this in- 
creasingly became the orthodox 
view, repeated for example by 
Nigel Lawson in his 19S4 Mais 
Lecture. In Meade's view the 
best aim for microeconomic 
policy is to stabilise the growth 
in total money spending. While 
this neo-Keynesian approach, as 
Meade called it has never be- 
come official government pol- 
icy governments have come 
steadily nearer to pursuing it. 

But. if Meade's macroeco- 
nomics became the orthodoxy 
his remedies for unemploy- 
ment did noL As Meade point- 
ed out unemployment occurs 
when wages are set above the 
level at which people are will- 



Meade: an egalitarian 
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ing to supply labour. So in bis 
book Wogenxing {1982) Meade 
proposed that in wage disputes 
there should be compulsory ar- 
bitration with the arbitrator 
choosing that wage which would 
lead to the highest level of em- 
ployment. Although he argued 
this case strongly, especially in 
the SDP which be belonged to, 
it received little support. 

He then turned to a different 
approach, proposing that firms 
should become partnerships 
between labour and capital 
where each worker would re- 
ceive a specified share of the 
firm's revenue, lb make sure 
that outsiders were not exclud- 
ed they could join with a lower 
initial claims than insiders. This 
became Meade's final vision of 
the good society. 

In the post-war period 
Meade was above all a man of 
ideas. But before that he mixed 
in the world of action. In the 
1930s he was an active Fabian 
and friend of Dalton and Gait- 
skeil. In 1938 he went to work 
for the League of Natioos, in 
which he believed deeply. From 
1940 to 1947 he worked in the 
Economic Section of the Cab- 
inet Office, and for the last two 
years was its director. While he 
was there he and Richard Stone 
first produced the national ac- 
counts as we know them. But his 
greatest achievement was prob- 
ably to draft the British pro- 
posals for Gatt, which led to 
the open system of multilater- 
al trade and the post-war 
economic miracle. 

That would be enough claim 
to fame, but Meade's greatest 
writing was to come. In 1947 he 
joined the London School of 
Economics, which he loved and 
where he probably did his best 
work. After 10 years he moved 
to Cambridge, where he com- 
pleted his Principles of Political 
Economy , which were too tax- 
onomic in character to be whol- 
ly successful. The political 
divisions in the Cambridge Fac- 
ulty of Economics made him un- 
happy and he retired from his 
chair six years early. He con- 
tinued writing up to his death, 
inspiring the young associates 
with whom he worked and re- 
spected throughout the profes- 
sion. In October the Institute for 
Fiscal Studies organised a four- 
hour seminar to discuss his last 
book. Full Employment Re- 
gained. published this year. It 
was completely natural that 
half the country’s leading econ- 
omists should have been there. 

Meade was a much-loved 
man with extraordinary gentle- 
ness and modesty for someone 
with such a driving intellect. He 
was in every sense a gentleman. 
He was a beautiful singer, an ex- 
cellent carpenter, and a great 
family man. He disliked pomp 
and characteristically refused 
the offer of a knighthood. 

As an economist he repre- 
sented the highest values. He 


strove to improve the world by 
the use of reason, honest argu- 
ment and accurate thought On 
any assessment he was among 
the greatest Englishmen of the 
age. 

Richard Layanl 

James Meade was unhappy 
with the Maastricht approach to 
monetary union, writes Martin 
WeaJe. He advocated instead a 
parallel currency, which would 
be set up with a guarantee that 
it would not inflate. EU mem- 
bers oould then choose whether 
to use it, to peg their currencies 
to it or to float. A monetary 
union could evolve without any 
rigid timetable and. impor- 
tantly, there would never be a 
point at which it could be said 
that the project had failed. 

His concerns about the links 
between monetary and fiscal 
policy in a monetary union 
resurfaced in his most recent ar- 
ticle (in the Scandinavian Jour- 
nal of Economics') in the spring. 
How would one avoid unstable 
interactions generated by mon- 
etary and fiscal authorities com- 
peting with each other? 

His students in the 1950s had 
seen this problem demonstrat- 
ed clearly. He had supervised 
the construction of a hydraulic 
model of the economy by Bill 
Phillips at the LSE. This mod- 
el allowed for separate adjust- 
ment of monetary and fiscal 
policy by different people. The 
result was often that they were 
soaked with water. Cambridge 
has just restored its Phillips ma- 
chine with advice from James 
Meade. He took great pleasure 
in seeing it in working order in 
the engineering workshop last 
summer, but he was alas too un- 
well to attend its inauguration 
in the newly named Meade 
room two weeks ago. 


James Edward Meade, political 
economist: bom Swanage, Dorset 
23 June 1907: Fellow, Hertford 
College, Oxford 1930-37, Bursar 
193-4-37; member. Economic 
Section of League of Nations, 
Geneva 1938-40: Economic As- 
sistant, Economic Section, Cab- 
inet Office 1940-45, Director 
1946-47; CB 1947: Professor. 
LSE 1947-57; FBA 1951; Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, 
Cambridge University 1957-68; 
Fellow, Christ’s College. Cam- 
bridge 1957-74: Nobel Prize for 
Economics (with Bertil Ohlin) 
1977; books include National In- 
come and Expenditure (with 
Richard Stone) 1944. The The- 
ory of International Economic 
Policy (2 vols) 1951-55. Effi- 
ciency. Equality, and the Own- 
ership of Property 1964. 
Principles of Political Economy 
(4 vols) 1965-76. Wage Fixing 
1982. Demand Management 
(with David Vines) 1983; mar- 
ried 1933 Margaret Wilson ( one 
son, three daughters); died Lit- 
tle Shelford, Cambridgeshire 22 
December 1995. 
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'I Just play the way I ptay*: Cherkassky In the basement of Stainway & Son, London, to 1994 PbOtogatgt Diton Brjden 


Shura Cherkassky 

the essential groundwork was opulent or refined complexities " Fbr long a London resident, 
done (and Cherkassky was of such seminal figures as Mes- Chezkassfygsnre concert after 
among the most tireless work- siaen, Boulez and Stockhausen concert in his adopted city, 
ers in the business), the posst- and characteristically learnt red-letter days -even is the 
bilities were virtually unlimited. Charles Ives’s Three Page t ee min g life of such a musical 
Cherkassky used this priceless Sonata specially for h is 80tb centre. His audi e nces were in- 
legacy to supreme advantage, birthday recital tn New York. At varfably capacity ones, liberal- 
demonstratingin the most pos- the same time no Cherkassky ly peppered with pianists who 
itive and reassuring sense that recital was complete without a shook their heads in disbelief at 
you could never fully “know” a trip d own the byways of the that extraordinary blend of 
work; that, like some multi- repertoire, without some musi- charm, elfin mischievousness 
faceted jeweL it could be turned cal confectionery. His success, and transcendental pianiszn. 
in the light to reveal a myriad in particular, usually included Single-minded and, inde ed, ob- 
colours and perspectives. such mouth-wateringftiandises sessive. Cherkassky never 
Acknowledgement of such as the Albthiiz-Godowsky Tan- taught (*T could never teach, not 
enchantment was always grant- go and the Rachmaninov JWfc 2 , for a second, not for a me- 
ed by the musical cognoscenti, music he played with an ment") and successfully eluded 
but wider recognition came irresistible dun and piquancy, invitations to appear on tbeju- 
slowiy, despite irrefutable evi- Like many of his celebrated ties of competitions, seeing 
deace of greatness provided colleagues Cherkassky found them as venues of the Stan- 
ly so many coruscating concerts the recording studio an uncon- daidisationheso instinctively 
and recordings. Cherkassky* genial setting for inspiration, for disliked. Bemused but ddigbt- 
could be difficult and demand- the give-and-take, the electric- ed by so much recent fuss and 
ing, though even the most frus- ity of the concert ball And for attention, he reserved the word 
tinted manager or producer that reason, and despite innu- . genius strictly for others, and 
would succumb to his capricious mera Me discs, the late Peter particularly for Martha Arg- 
charm and his child-like delight TCuHnnd and myself decided to erich, whose virtuosity provid- 
in his capacity to conjure a char- set about captaring Cher- ed biiawithjL never-ending 
acter from everything he played kassky’s idiosyncrasy “live" and source of fascination, 
entirely his own. - . on foe wing. The resulting Dec - ■■ C h erkassky wasa tree friend, 

His repertoire was immense ca series, eight CDs and still quick to sense both sincerity and 
and far wider than his essentially continuing, will surely become hypocrisy. It is qo exaggeration 
romantic bias suggested. Chop- Cherkassky’s finest, “living” tostytbrtfew pianis&mttehis^ 
in, Schumann and Liszt were recorded 'legacy, thoug h even lory of piano playing have been 
complemented by Bach, here it is surely significant that heldin snehawe and affeetkm. 
Mozart, Beethoven (particu- responses to his performances ' Bryce Morrison 

larly “late" Beethoven) and can shift even from day to day. — i. _ 

Schubert; music be played, at his Quixotically, the arbitrary can ShumCherkassky piaTUSL-bom 
best, with a magisterial focus seem incomparable and, vice Odessa TOctober 1909; married 
and seriousness. A tireless ex- versa, a tantalising, teasmgmix 1946 Corn Ganz (mamage dis- 
cover of the modern and con- for ardent and informed or solved 1948); died London 27 
temporary, he adored the casual listeners alike. December 1995. ... 


S bum Cherkassky was a unique 
artist To say that there will nev- 
er be anyone like him again is 
a true yet incomplete assertion, 
for there was never anyone 
quite like him before. 

Although he came from a 
belle e'poque of great piano 
playing, one where the cultiva- 
tion of character and individu- 
ality was paramount, he could 
never be termed “the last of the 
great Romantics" for, in a 
sense, he represented no other 
tradition than his own. Asked 
in 1991 to write a celebratory 
tribute for his 80th birthday, I 
found myself chasing quantities 
as elusive as quicksilver. Pin 
them down and they wriggled 
away with the pin. Cherkassky 
would have been delighted by 
my dilemma, rejoicing to the 
end in a life-affirming caprice 
and liberation that defied neat 
analysis or a tidy sense of cat- 
egory. As he himself put it, 
“People tell me 1 am different, 
but . . . I just play the way I play." 

Bora in Odessa in 1909 (he 
took two years off his age, be lat- 
er admitted, to prolong his ca- 
reer as a child prodigy), 
Cherkassky left for the United 
States at an early age where he 
studied chiefly with Joseph 
Hofmann, that master of the in- 
ner voice, texture, harmony 
and rhythm. From Hofmann he 
learnt that even an outwardly in- 
nocent score possesses secret 
nooks and crannies and, once 


Jeremy J. Beadle 


Jeremy J. Beadle was an out- 
standing example of a breed of 
cultural critic which has become 
more common over the last 
decade, able to cross the barri- 
er between serious and popu- 
lar culture. A polymath, he 
wrote on literature, classical mu- 
sic and popular culture, and his 
expertise extended from intri- 
cacies of the novels of Henry 
James to sport and television 
soaps. 

Beadle could recall vast 
amounts of detail on almost any 


subject that took his interest 
This is most evident in his third 
book, mPbpEai Itself? (1993), 
a compendium of fact so de- 
tailed and various one might as- 
sume that thousands of card 
indices and preliminary sifting 
went into its preparation. This 
was not the case: Beadle's mem- 
ory was so capacious and his 
powers of mental organisation 
so direct he could draft the en- 
tire book with only a few sparse 
pages of notes in front of him. 

Beadle published a book on 


each of his interests. There are 
two novels, both thrillers set in 
the seedy London underworld. 
His knowledge of popular mu- 
sic was encyclopaedic (be could 
tell you every no I hit for the 
last 35 years) and it enabled him 
to confront a subject like post- 
modernism in popular music in 
what has become the standard 
work on the subject. Will Pop 
Eat Itself? 

His knowledge of classical 
music was equally great; as well 
as writing for Classic CD since 


its inception, he wrote The Vir- 
gin Guide to Classical Music 
(1993), which covers the entire 
gamut of music history. His 
greatest love, however, was the 
music of the German sym- 
phonic tradition, and Wigner in 
particular, and this he wrote cm 
in his book The Age of Roman- 
ticism (1995), and talked about 
frequently on Radio 3. His ra- 
dio play The Gates of the Un- 
derworld (1990), also broadcast 
on Radio 3, was about the Ger- 
man writer and music critic 


E.TA. Hoffmann, whose 
themes of music, love and death 
fascinated Beadle. 

Jeremy John Beadle was 
bom in York in 1956, and edu- 
cated first at the cathedral choir 
school, and then at St Peter's, 
York. By the age of IS be had 
written seven novels and a good 
deal of poetry, but he never- 
theless went to Oriel College, 
Oxford, to study Classics. This 
interest was to near fruit later 
in a series of talks for Radio 3 
on mythological subjects, but at 


the time he found it frustrating, 
as his real love was English lit- 
erature. Having changed to this 
subject he took a First Qass de- 
gree, and followed it with an 
MPhil specialising in the nov- 
els of Anthony Powell One of 
his last appearances on Radio 
3 was to talk about the musical 
references in Powell's work. 

After teaching at Oxford, 
Beadle moved to London to 
work first for the GLC and then 
for the Home Office, before set- 
ting out alone as a freelance 


writer and broadcaster. He 
lished see books and mai^ 
dreds of articles and was a ‘ 
frequent voice on Radio 3. He 
was also a wonderful conversa- 
tionalist He had been planning 
a new work, which mold draw , 
together the threads of alUns 
interests, before his untimely 
death. 

- . Anthony SeDors ; 

Jeremy John Beadle, writer and; 
broadcaster: bom 28*' 
died 27 December 1995. 



Besdter pop eat ttssffT 
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Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

•* 

DEATHS 

HENDERSON: peacefully on 24 De- 
cember at Plympton Hospital, John 
Campbell de Courcy. husband of 
Margaret. Cmnaoonai Torquay Cre- 
matorium on Mondays January 1996 
at 230pm. Family Sonnets only please. 
Donations if desired for Alzheimer's 
disease, c/o J. & G. Permit. 15 Duo- 
combe Street. Cambridge TQ7 1 Lit 

IN MEMORIAM 

LANG-MIDGLEL Violet. Slipped awav 
and laid to rest December 1W. Still 
so sadly missed: a One mother, a good 
friend, and a gallant laihr. We were 
privileged to know you. Elisabeth. 

Announcements For Gazette 
BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & DEATHS 
(Births, Adoptions, Marriages, 
Deaths, Memorial sendees. Wedding 
anniversaries. In Mem origin) should 
be sent in writing to the Gazette Ed- 
itor: The Independent. 1 Canada 
Square. Canary Wharf, Loudon EI4 
SDL telephoned to 0171-293 2011 
124-boor answering machine 0171- 
293 2012) or Coxed to 0171-293 2010. 
and are c harge d at £&50 a line IVAT 
extra). OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (notices. Auctions. Forth- 
coming marriages. Marriages t most 
be submitted in writing (or taxed! and 
are charged at £10 a line, VAT extra. 
They should be accompanied by a 
daytime telephone number. 

The Independents main switchboard 
number Is 0171-293 2000. 


Changing or the Guard 

Hie Household Cavalry Mounted Regi- 
ment mounts the Oiwcn's Lite Guard at 
Horse Guards, Mam. 


Birthdays 

June, Marchioness of Aberdeen and 
Temair, musical director arid con- 
ductor, 82; Mr .Andrew Bacbe, Am- 
bassador to Romania. 56; Sir Richard 
Beaumont, former diplomat. 83; 
Lord Beaverbrook. former chair- 
man, Beaverbrook Foundation, 44; 
Mr John Connell, former chairman, 
the Distillers Co, 71; Mr Bernard 
Cribbins. actor. 67; Baroness Denton 
of Wakefield, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, Northern Ireland, 60; 
Miss Marianne Faithfull, singer and 
actress. 49; General Sir Robert Ford, 
Sonnet Governor, Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea. 72; Professor Laurence 
Gower, former Vice-Chancellor. 
Southampton University, 82; Mr 
David Hall, former Chief Constable 
of Humberside. 65; Mr Roger Hart, 
.Ambassador to Angola, 52; Sr Simon 
Hornby, President. Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 61; Mr Terry Lewis MP. 
60; Miss Mary Tyler Moore, actress. 
58: Mr Martin Offiah, Rugby League 
international, 29; Mr lain P&aon. rug- 
by player. 38; Mr Rsler Robinson MR 
47; The Right Rev Mark Santer, Bish- 
op of Birmingham, 59; Sir Kenneth 
Sharp, chartered accountant. 69; Mr 
Harvey Smith, show-jumper. 57; Mr 
Jon Voighu actor. 57; Sir Edward 
Straiten Williams QC. former judge, 
74. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Jeanne- An totncQe, Marquise 
de Pompadour, misrress of Louis XV, 
1721; Louiv-Jean Francois- Lagrtnee, 
painter, 1724; Charles Macintosh, 
chemist and inventor of waterproof 
clothing, 1766; Christian Jfirgensen 
Thomsen, archaeologist, 1788; 
Charles Goodyear, inventor of vul- 
canised rubber, 1800; Andrew John- 
son, 17 th US president, 1808; 
W ill i am Ewart Gladstone, states- 
man. 1809; Alexander Parkes, 
chemist, inventor of a second method 
of vulcanising rubber. 1813; Karl 


Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig, physiol- 
ogist. 1816: Queen Elizabeth of Ro- 
mania (Carmen Sylva, author), 1843; 
Pablo Casals, cellist, 1876; Jess 
Willard, heavyweight boxer, 1881; 
Vera Maiv Brittain, author, pacifist 
and feminist, 1893; Klaus Emil Julius 
Fuchs. Soviet spy, 1911; Robert 
Chester Ruark. author, 1915. Deaths 
St Thomas & BedceL murdered 1 170; 
Dr Thomas Sydenham, physician, 
1689: Brook Titytor, mathematician, 
1731; Jacques- Louis David, painter, 
1825; William Crotch, composer, 
1847; James Andrew, Marquis of DoL 
house, Governor-General of India, 
I860; Christina Georgina Rossetti, 
poet, 1S94; Octave FcuDlet, novelist 
and playwright, 1890; Rainer Maria 
Rilke, poet. 1926; Donald Robert 
Rsrry Marquis, journalist and hu- 
morist, 1937; James Fletcher Hen- 
derson, jazzman and bandleader, 
1952; Leo Robin, lyric-writer, 1984; 
The Earl of Stockton (Harold 
Macmillan), statesman. 1986. On 
this day: the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, London, opened, 1720; 
Sarah Siddons, as Portia, made her 
first appearance on the London 
stage, 1775; an insurrection of troops 
in Moscow was pur down after the 
death ofTsar Alexander L 1825; Texas 
became the 28th of the United 
States, 1845; Britain’s first ironclad 
warship, HMS Warrior , was launched. 
I860; the massacre at Wounded 
Knee. South Dakota, took place, 
when 200 Sioux Indians were killed. 
1890; the Jameson Raid took place 
from Bechuanaland into the Trans- 
vaal, 1895; Radio Luxembourg start- 
ed operating. 1930; the City of 
London was the subject of a fire- 
bomb raid, 1940; Life magazine 
ceased publication. 1972; an Italian 
bulk-carrier, the Marine di Equa, sank 

in heavy seas off LascTs End, with the 

loss of 30 lives, 1951- Today is the 
Feast Day of St Ebrulf or Evroull, St 
Marcellus Ala metes, St Thomas of 
Canterbury and St Trirphimus of 
Arks. 


Institute of Physics 

The Institute of Physics has made the 
following awards for outstanding 
contributions to the development, 
management and communication of 
physics; 

CiaztbraolL Medal and Prize . 2r William 
MHcbelL Gnthrie Medal aed Pita Profes- 
sor Edward R ay ptie. taf Dfnc Medal and 
Pita Professor John Brian feadiy. Charles 
Vtn w ii Boys Medal aod Pita Professor 
Richard Edward Rilroor. Bragg Medal and 
Pita Mias Brenda Margaret Jennaoa. Dod- 
dcil Medal aad Pita Dr Martin P. Scat. 
KcMn Medal aad Pita Profasor Frauds Ed- 
wm Close. Maxwell Medal: Dr Michael 
Omstophcr Payne. Paterson Medal aad 
Pita Dr Michnei Roy Worboys. ta ta fai i l 
Medal and P ita Pittfcsw DariU Vernon 
Bug g. 

Appointments 

Mr David lalham, in be British High 
Commissioner to Sri Lanka. 

Mr Doug McAdam, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of KyrgyzaLan 
(non-resident), in addition to Kaza- 
khstan. 

Mr Nicholas Jarrold, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Latvia. 

Mr Graham Boyce, to be Ambas- 
sador to the State of Kuwait 
Mr Wiliam Fullerton, to be Am- 
bassador to the Kingdom of Moroc- 
co. 

Mr Raj K- Bagrt, re -elected Chair- 
man of the London Metal Exchange. 
Mr Roger John Langharoe Thomas 
QC to he a Justice of the High Court 


Synagogue services 

Details of synagogue services to be 
held tomorrow may be obtained by 
telephoning the following. Sabbath 
begins in London at 3.44pm. 
l/otori SynasdfiMC 8171-3X7 4300 1 Fat- 
eratioD of S ynag ogu e* 8181-202 2263. 
Union of Liberal and Pragrtsm Syna- 
gogue 0171-580 1663. Reform Syna- 
gogues of Crest Britain: 0181-349 473 L 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews Congrega- 
tion: 0171-289 2S73. New London Syna- 
gogue (Mason!}: 0171-328 1026. 


The baby in the manger is ours 


Christmas is supposed to be about pover- 
ty and homelessness- with the king of the 
world laid in a manger because there is 
no room in the inn. But the typically British 
Christmas is about all the opposite values 
- drinking, eating, spending money, and 
snuggling up at home. Christmas is a re- 
ligious festival which our secular society 
has taken over and wrecked. 

Or is it? 

Above all the luxurious aspects I have 
mentioned is the fact that Christmas is 
family time. All over the country people 
have gone home for Christmas. Divided 
families get back together again. Neglected 
grannies and distant aunts are resurrect- 
ed and given a place round the table. Chil- 
dren take pride of place as everything 
possible is done for their surprise and de- 
light Even wayward teenagers turn round 
and head home, inevitably choosing to 
spend Christmas in the bosom of the ram- 
ify they often profess to despise. And tra- 
ditional family values he at the heart of 
Christianity. 

Or do they? 

Jesus was shockingly disruptive of tra- 
ditional family values. He ran away from 
his parents when be was as young as 22, 
provoking his long-suffering mother to ex- 
postulate, “Why have you treated us litre 
this?" (Luke ii,4S). He led Joanna - the 
wife of a respectable man with an im- 
portant job - away from home (and chil- 
dren?) to join him in his wandering life 
on the roan (Luke vui3). He told a man 
who wanted to bury his father to strip the 
funeral (Matthew viii.22). He said that he 
had come to “set a man against his father 
and a daughter against her mother" 
(Matthew x35). He even said his follow- 
ers had to "hate father and mother, wife 


Meanings of 
Christmas 


Margaret HebWethwaite, 
assistant editor of th t lhbiet , . 

continues oar senes of 
Christmas reflections with a 

look at the family values that 
Jesus brought into the world. 


and children, brothers and sisters” (Luke 
xiv,26). AH in all, Jesus launched an at- 
tack on family values such as has rarely 
been seen in history. 

Or did he? 

new^^pcsitive message 
couched precisely in fanufy terms. He in- 
vited his followers to End their siblings, 
parents and children “a hundredfold” 

had broken av^ Ufe^lro in- 

vited anyone to become his .relative; 
“whoever does the will of my Fhther in 
heaven is my brother and sister and 
mother” (Matthew xfi^O). Jesus changes 
the concept of family, attacking the nu- 
clear version in order to stretch the 
bonds of relationship wider, until all axe. 
embraced withoutpnvflege or dstiuction. 

Jesus is. after all, in the title he chose 
for himseff and that occurs 82. tunes in the 
Gospels, the “Son of Man”. We mss the 
significance of that until we realise it is 


_ Tnore aocoratqly translated “Son of flu- ", 
* / manity", oreffin “prild of Himranity”. 1 ; 

• Translations have stayed with the tradt ' 
Ttknial “Sonof ManTmereJy because- it. is; ; 
familiar. . . ' -• •.” • 

' Tbebirtbof a babyfe awcmderfeil .thing, 
and most wonderful of all, df course; for ’ 
.tbe parents. What we are told fcy Jesus’S 
title, “CMd oFHhmanity^, isthat at Christ- 
mas time we all become fais parents. Be- 
cause Jesus , did .not come ^frcjm a 
trachtional farnfly — he wasbottbeson of 
his mother’s husisuld-bewas able to be- . 
come the Child of Hnnfidofitjriwithno one 
man, or race, or generation, or sex, ' 
taking priority in resemblance ; to him. 

Ch r istians are used to flanking of God 
as their father, and J^ns ns thedr elder ' 
brother. Some have begrm m think of God 
as their mother, an analogy that Julian of. 
Norwich explored in relafioafo Jesus. But 
the Idea that we are Jesus Vpareuts , so that 
God takes ou the vufoerabiKty cif being. 
oindn!d,&un£uhifia£ Andyet this is^ the 
good news brought fo the shepherds, -*3p . 
you is bora tins day . . .-a baby?. ' . V 

Christmas is the time when those who 
are parents and those who are not find 
. theo?seft^one<p^footmg_We aff have 
a diSd bom to us. WaH have someone 
folOM^witowfflJbveBs.-'^aHh^ 
onewhoresemblesii&WeaQhavesozne- 
onem whom tomvestourbopes.Wr all. 

have a future. ..... . ; 

; And so it imperfectly appropriate' that ‘ 
the femOy m reineiriberod m a special way 
- on Jesus’s birthday, so long as the love 
learned at home stretches out to earibrace 
-all who have ; God as foefr .^ther>N«fet 
. .were there more religious .word&idr any 
Christmas carol than “Feed the WoricLIet 
themknowit's Christmas time. " • - r 
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news analysis 

debt and high borrowing are here to stay, but we must find new ways to cushion the personal risks, says YVette Cooper 


How to make 
the never-never 


pay off 


A s January looms, that big 
post-Christmas question is 
about to be answered! Just how 
much did you manage to 
ratchet up on your credit cards 
this Christmas? There was the 
jumper for Dad on the Marks 
& Spencer account, the toys for 
the kids on Visa, and who 
knows what else still to be paid 
for in the new year. 

This week saw the publica- 
tion of another survey about 
consumer debt — this time by 
the consumer credit supplier 
Beneficial Bank which is 
launching a new advisory ser- 
vice to help us deal with our 
burgeoning debts. Apparently, 
one in four of us will be further 
in debt after the Christmas 
spending binge. “This is just the 
tip of the iceberg,” says Bemie 
Wool lard, marketing controller 
at Beneficial Bank. “Many 
more will go into debt •acci- 
dentally' and could get a finan- 
cial headache in the new year.” 
We are not just borrowing for 
Christmas. Britons are also in 
debt to banks, building societies, 
retailers, credit card compa- 
nies, privatised utilities and loan 
sharks to the tune of £500bn. 
Borrowing has soared over the 
past 10 years. As the graph 
shows, the total amount of debt 
held by British families is actu- 
ally higher than the amount we 
have to spend each year. 

The question is whether we 
can sustain this level of bor- 
rowing in future, in the Eight- 
ies, heavy borrowing appeared 
to be an extremely astute thing 
to do. Property prices rose con- 
sistently faster than inflation, 
turning bouses into a sensible 
investment as well as a place to 
live. Over 10 million house- 
holds in Britain currently have 
mortgages compared to only 6 
million 15 years ago. And the 
size of mortgages has risen too. 
In 1980, first-time buyers on 
average took out mortgages 
worth 167 per cent of then- 
annual income. In 1991, then- 
mortgages were on average 
worth 221 per cent of their 
annual income. 

Mortgages account for more 
than three-quarters of personal 
borrowing. But consumer credit 
-which includes anything from 
credit cards to hire-purchase 
agreements, bank overdrafts to 
M&S cards - has also expanded 


over the past 15 years. In 1979, 
approximately half of all house- 
holds had credit commitments 
other than mortgages. By the 
beginning of the Nineties, that 
figure had grown to almost 
two- thirds. 

But the “prudent invest- 
ments" and “sensible borrow- 
ing” of the Eighties turned for 
many people into problem debts 
in the Nineties. Falling house 
prices have meant property is no 
longer such a good investment, 
and around a miHion people are 
stuck with negative equity. Sud- 
den redundancies or cuts in 
salaries have left many people 
finding it hard to keep up with 
repayments on their mortgages 
and other debts. At the height 

By increasing 
their borrowing 
in the Eighties, 
families were 
only doing what 
businesses have 
always done 


of the recession, 1,500 proper- 
ties were repossessed by mort- 
gage lenders every week. 

Even today, after several 
years of economic growth, the 
overall level of debt held by 

Bri tish famfltefi has; hardly fallen 

Despite evidence that many 
people made valiant efforts to 
pay off some of their debts in tbe 
past few years, there are more 
mortgage holders than ever, 
consumer credit has been rising 
all year, and there are still a lot 
of people with problem debts. 

By June 1995. almost 200.000 
households were more than six 
months in arrears with their 
mortgage repayments. And the 
Citizens Advice Bureaux saw 
around 750,000 people with seri- 
ous financial worries last year. A 
spokesperson for the NACAB 
said that “few of them are reck- 
less, feckless debtors". Many 
are tiving on a meagre income 
and simply cannot keep up with 
the bills for rent, heating or the 
Coimri]Tkx.Ptwerty.ratriwthan 
over-borrowing in the Eighties, 
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is at the heart of their problems. 
But for others, sudden unfore- 
seen changes in their financial 
circumstances -perhaps redun- 
dancy, illness or divorce - has left 
them unable to keep up with 
their previous debts. 

Borrowing patterns may 
change gradually in future - at 
least where house buying is 
concerned. A recent report by 
Elaine Kempson and Janet 
Ford at the Rriicy Studies Insti- 
tute shows that young people tn 
particular are more reluctant to 
take out mortgages: “More 
people perceive there to be a 
risk attached to borrowing large 
sums of money, especially as a 
mortgage.” The number 
of first-time buyers more 
than halved between 1988 
and 1992, although it has 
started to rise slightly 
since then. The chances 
are it will be a long tune 
before so many are pre- 
pared to stake so much on 
housing again. 

Consumer credit on the 
other band has bounced 
back with far more enthusi- 
asm. Despite the debts that 
remain, people seem ready to 
start borrowing again. Lloyds 
Bank points out that while in 

1994 many of their customers 
took out loans simply to con- 
solidate their debts, by 1995 
they were borrowing fora pur- 
pose - perhaps to buy a new 
car. A spokesman said: “In 

1995 there has been more of a 
feel-good factor. People are 
definitely borrowing more." 

It looks as though there is lit- 
tle chance of a return to the low- 
debt early Eighties. Even if peo- 
ple could pay hack their debts in 
a hurry, the chances are that 
many of us would not want to. 
As Goldman Sadis economists 
Gavyn Davies and David Chi- 
ton pointed out in a 1992 report, 
high personal borrowing across 
the economy as a whole could 
be completely rational. Al- 
though families increased the 
amount they borrowed in the 
Eighties, the value of their assets 
grew too. So while we may not 
be earning enough to pay off our 
tails in a hurry, we own houses 
or other assets that are worth far 
more than our debts. In fact, 
total personal borrowing is only 
17 per cent of personal assets. 
By increasing their borrowing 
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Consumer credit 

27 million credit cards were issued in the UK in 
1994 

£36 billion was spent on credrt cards In 1994 

There were 803 minion credit card transactions in 
1994 

£1 ,137 is spent every second with a credrt card 
40 per cent of adults hold a credit card 
12 per cent of retail expenditure is made with a 
credit card 


during the Eighties, families 
were simply doing what busi- 
nesses have always done; 
increasing their borrowing in 
line with their assets in part to 
invest in the future. 

The problem is that while 
heavy borrowing might make 
sense across the economy as a 
whole, for individual families it 
can be a very risky venture 
indeed. It can be impossible to 
liquidise your assets fast 
enough tojpav off your debts — 
especially if the housing market 
isn't moving. And the house 
may no longer be worth enough 
to cover the borrowing. Inter- 
est rales could go up mid send 


20% 

of consumer credit 
is borrowed on 
credit cards 

59% 

is borrowed In 
bank loans 

15% 

is borrowed in 
loans from finance 
houses and 
insurance 
companies 

5% 

is borrowed on 
storecards 



Mortgages 

There are 105 million mortgage-holders in 
Brftain 

Approximately 920,000 mortgages were - 
approved in 1995. 

25,200 homes were repossessed in the first 
six months Of 1995 
By June 1995: 

115.000 people .were 6-12 months in 
arrears with their mortgage repayments 

95.000 people was over 12 months 
inarrears with their mortgage repayments 
Average mortgage taken out by fasMime 
buyers: £41,000 " • 

Average monthly repayment for first-time :. 
buyers in October ^ 1995: £210 pem 
Average mortgage taken out by foaner. 
bwner-occt4wers:^5,000 
Average price of houses bought in 
September 1995 : £70500 ' : 1 / 


Graphic: JM PAVUDtS, MARK HAYMAN 


the roof. Ana for those facing 
job insecurity, there is no guar- 
antee they will earn enough to 
keep up the repayments from 
month to month. 

So how can we reconcile the 
need for high credit with the 
growing risk of default? Firstly, 
people need to be aware of the 
real risks of the borrowing they 
take on. Government incen- 
tives to enter tbe housing mar- 
ket such as “right-to-buy” or 
mortgage interest relief encour- 
aged many people to take on 
risks they were not able to bear. 
Perhaps instead government 
should encourage greater pru- 


dence by insisting that people 
have to save a certain amount 
before taking out a mortgage. 

Another option might be to 
look at compulsory insurance' 
against unemployment or 
default on mortgage payments. 
Currently, around 1 J million of 
the 10.5 million people with 
mortgages have private insur- 
ance. As the welfare state 
increasingly withdraws from 
insuring people against bad 
times, more and more people 
wifi want to take ont insurance 
themselves. 

And for those who find them- 
selves suddenly out of their 
financial depth we need con- 


structive ways of dealing with 
their debts. Financial institu- 
tions have already started to 
develop a more constructive 
and sympathetic approach 
towards their debtors than the 
scare tactics and compounded 
charges ofyesteiyear. The Con- 
sumer Credit Counselling Ser- 
vice was set up in 1992, funded 
by creditors, to provide debt 
advice and debt management 
plans. Richard Sheras, manag- 
ing director of the CCCS says, 
“I think that credit companies, 
bonks and building societies are 
realising that it's probably in 
everyone's interests to try and 
help people to sort out their 


debts, although it's not neces- 
sarily true of all creditors.” 
High borrowing is here to 
stay. And there are new calls on 
personal credit too: investing in 
education. Most students 
already leave university with 
some kind of debt, as higher 
education expands they may 
need to pay towards their fees 
as well. In a worid where most 
people need to borrow at some 
point in their lives we need to 
find new ways to help people 
avoid unacceptable risks, and 
the misery of personal bank- 
ruptcy. Or credit counsellors 
and debt managers look set for 
a busy future. 
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Sarajevo Diary 



EMMA DALY 


They said it could not. would not work. But the Western politicians who 
refused for so tong to send any real armies into Bosnia should visit Sarajevo to 
sec how wrong they were. The city has changed radically with the arrival of 
I- For, Nato’s peace implementation force. Its limits have dissolved (at least for 
foreigners) and its front-line neighbourhoods exposed to the light of 
semi-normal life. 

We have begun to venture to places off-limits to all but front-line troops or 
the suicidal - Vrbanja bridge, where the bodies of Sarajevo's Romeo and Juliet 
(Serb boy, Muslim girl) lay for days, guarded in death by the sniper fire that 
killed them. Or the outskirts of Dobrinja. where the enemies were separated 
only by a road. 

But best of all for those of us infuriated, harassed, robbed and turned back 
on countless occasions. I- For has bulldozed the checkpoints in and around the 
city. It is wondrous to behold the forlorn expressions of our tormentors, the 
checkpoint guards who stand helplessly to one side as cars sail by. Even the 
Bosnian truck drivers who needed a UN escort to drive through the Serb-held 
suburb of llidza arc breezing through - though they lurk behind the lines until 
they spot an 1-For vehicle passing, men nip in behind. 

Most locals - even those carrying UN press cards - are still too frightened to 
use the roads. It is likely to be some time before they are willing, as urged by 
the Nato commander in Bosnia, Lt-Gcn Sir Michael Walker, to develop a 
“spirit of adventure" and drive through enemy territory. 

not is left unanswered. Hie tables 
have turned. 

The city is gradually awakening to 
the possibility of peace and the 
freedom to move past the ring of steel 
that encircled it for so long. It is 
glorious to see lights across the valley 
at night instead of blackness, to see 
bars and cafes and streets filled with 
people strolling easily instead of 
lurking at sniper comers waiting for 
the moment to dash across. 

Still, there are those wartime 
problems to resolve first: my friend 
Aida, for example, is wondering bow 


And new the doud of fear has settled 
across the front line, where rebel 
Serbs who lost the battle to divide 
Sarqjevo are waiting, miserable and 
confused, for guidance should they 
stay; and risk mortal revenge or 
perhaps just the poverty of a second- 
class existence, or go to the unknown, 
to the life or a refugee? The Bosnian 
government, which will tote control 
of Serb-held areas next year, has 
on Serbs to stay and offered 
fatemann assurance of safety to all 
hat “war criminals” — though how the 
orange man is to calculate whether 
his wartime actions were criminal or 


to rid her car of the odour of morgue 
in summer before her five-year-old 
son and mother return from exfie in 
Germany. A man wounded in 
October died in her car as he was 
being evacuated and she cannot wash 
out toe blood. 

“I'm trying to make a home for Igor, 
but more than that. I'm trying to justify 
staying here to my mother. She has to 
be impressed when she gets here and 
the smell of a dead man in my car is 
not going to help.” It may sound 
callous, but after four years filled with 
such scenes of horror, Aida herself was 
not much bothered by the smeJL 

She is also clearing her flat, moving 
out toe refugees. “There was a 15- 
year-old bpy shot in the head by a 
sniper," Aida recalled. 'The bullet 
went straight in his forehead, through 
his brain and lodged at the back. We 
thought he would die. But after 10 
days in hospital he said his first 
sentence, ‘I want tea', and his mother 
fainted. So the family came to stay for 
six months. Function after function 
came back -the last was sight 1 came 
in one day with a banana and a Coca- 
Cola for him, which was something 
extraordinary then, and he bad never 
seen me, because I did not know the 
family before he was wounded. He 
opened his eyes and said: 'Oh, you 
must be Aida, you have glasses.' And 
there was a crash from the kitchen - 
his mother had fainted again." 


from summer 1992 shows 


white T-shirt, a camouflaged flak 
jacket over her shoulders, a helmet in 
one hand and an anxious expression. 
She fa unrecognisable as the sassy, 
no-nonsense reporter I know She 

used to come to work in high beds 


and tight skirts -“until I broke all 
my heels in trenches and was reduced 
to sneakers’'. 

Like most Sarajevans, she was 
convinced the war was a temporary 
aberration. “I thought this would only 
last two or three weeks because tbe 
Americans would come in - can you 
imagine?” She shrieked with tangfatec 
“1992 - bow stupid I was. But, bey, it 
turned out the way I said - just four 
years late.” She paused. “It’s fenny 
now; but then 1 just cried.” 

The Americans have indeed landed. 
Residents were bemused to see that US 
troops leaving their base to walk up the 
road for Christmas hatch adopted 
combat positions - but with toe 
memory of the Beirut suicide bombing, 
security is taken seriously Troops 
offered reporters the chance of threfe- 
day patrols with the soldiers, a practice 
gloriously known as “embedded 
media”. Sadly for reporters with a 
sense iff adventure; tbe patrofa were 
limited to ... tbe air base. 

Sarajevans are examining the past 
and pondering bow to rebuild toe 
future; some are coming home, trying 
to stitch together marriages broken by 
years of war and exile, to reconcile 
the needs of parents and children who 
have changed so since the spring of 
1992. There is at last a sense of hope, 
a growing belief that the war really is 
over, that life can go on - and with it, 
the prospect of celebs d«wnrti^g 
upon the city. 

“Tbe only one we couldn’t put off 
was toe Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
muttered one Nato official crossly. He 
dropped in last week, though Prince 
Charles, toe Pope, Bill Clinton and 
Bob Dole all agreed to postpone until 
Nato had settled in. 
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Justice from the 


barrel of a gun 


T here is supposed to he a paramilitary 
ceasefire in Northern Ireland. Yet 
the killing rate is approaching the level ii 
reached during the quieter periods of the 
troubles. Four men have been murdered 
this month. The latest victim. Martin 
McCrary, was shot dead on Wednesday 
night. The IRA seems to be responsible. 

In short, the cessation of political vio- 
lence no longer means a total ban on 
killings by the IRA. just as it never 
entailed ah end to punishment beatings- 
The JRA is sending out a clear message: 
it will not wither away. 

That is the uncompromising missive to 
George Mitchell, the US Senator 
appointed by Bill Clinton to head an inter- 
national body leaking into what to do 
about Northern Ireland's stockpiles of 
illegal weapons, ll is probably no coinci- 
dence that the shootings began just as 
Senator Mitchell took up his post. 

The IRA has an additional motive for 
these killings: to retain control over 
neighbourhoods from which it draws the 
core of its support. It has singled out the 
scourge of (he community - drug dealers 
and criminals - for crude justice. Few local 
people will grieve for them. And there are 
not many brave enough to argue with an 
organisation that executes a small-time 
criminal such as Mr McCrory in front of 
his three-year-old son. 

All of this is terribly depressing. These 
vigilante killings make it politically even 
harder for the" Government to relax its 
insistence that at least some weapons 
should be decommissioned before Sinn 
Fein can join constitutional talks. So the 
danger of another stalemate in the peace 


vious rebellions. It aims to remain a dis- 
ciplined. vicious organisation, unwilling to 
forfeit its domination of certain 
communities. 

There is. however, some hope. Sixteen 
months after the ceasefire, the IRA is still 
faithful to the cessation of political vio- 
lence. There is no immediate sign that it 
is prepared to breach that aspect of the 
ceasefire. The popularity of general peace 
across Northern Ireland is such that few 
republicans want a return to 25 years of 
lerrorism. 

The only chance for challenging vigp- 
lamism and the shadow that the IRA still 
casts over Northern Ireland requires a 
long-term strategy, building on the polit- 
ical peace. It demands the creation of a 
settlement that is genuinely inclusive, 
claiming the allegiance of oil communi- 
ties. including Sinn Fein. Only such a state 
can. for example, produce a pofioe force 
that the nationalist ghettos will back 
against the IRA. In time, the police 
should aim to be so supported by the pop- 
ulation that, like their counterparts in the 
south of Ireland after the Civil War in the 
Twenties, they feel able to disarm 
themselves. 

The Government, keen to keep the 


peace process alive, seems to be over- 
loc 


process looms large. 

The shootings should also dispel belief 


that the IRA will somehow melt away, its 
weapons left to rust like the guns of pre- 


looking this month s killings. London, 
unlike Dublin, has not pointed the finger 
of blame at the IRA. But this month's 
killings should bring borne to John Major 
the urgency of seeking a new constitu- 
tional agreement He must press ahead 
with all-party talks, even if that means cir- 
cumventing his precondition that aims 
should first be decommissioned The pre- 
sent peace, secured without a political set- 
tlement - leading to vigilante law and a 
still strong IRA - is no long-term solution 
in a liberal democratic age. 


A hundred years 
of fantasy 


O December 1895 was a cold day in 
jC/O Paris. Only a tew people paused to 


which became the prime target of Sena- 


take flyers from the man standing on the 
boulevard des Capucines. Fewer still -33. 
to be exact - entered the Grand Cafe at 
number 14 and paid one franc to see (he 
Lumiaes Cinematogmph. Together they 
constituted the first ever cinema audience, 
witnesses to the birth of probably the mosi 
important and influential medium of 
entertainment and cultural communica- 
tion ever devised. 

One of the reasons for the success of 
the cinema is, paradoxically, its simplic- 
ity. Most of the camera techniques and 
moves that grace modern film are essen- 
tially the same as those pioneered in the 
early silent days. But what the camera 
allows, which theatre cannot, is a close- 
ness to its subjects and their emotions 
and a manipulation of images to achieve 
a desired result. The outcome is a shared 
intimacy. And when the story being told 
is a good one, audiences can share an 
immediate and powerful experience: 
they can laugh, ciy and experience ter- 
ror together. 

Little wonder that cinema has been 
colonised by dictators and fought over by 
politicians. Russian Communists under- 
stood its potential in helping to shape the 
“new Soviet man" and the Nazis in 
mobilising anti-Semitic feeling. Even in 
the democracies, film has often been seen 
as too important to be left to the film- 
makers. Thus it was the “fellow-travel- 
ling" Hollywood of the early Fifties 


epr 

tor McCarthy’s House Un-American 


Activities Committee. Today battle still 
rages about the extent to which film can 
cany messages that provoke antisocial 
behaviour. 

Far more positive is the way that cin- 
ema has constructed a common experi- 
ence for a world audience. Tales of its 
heroes and heroines have become a lin- 
gua franca and people from many coun- 
tries can swap lists of their favourite 
stars: the impossibly handsome men and 
the ravishingJy beautiful women. And it 
is a collective activity, usually involving 
sitting down with a couple of hundred 
complete strangers to see something for 
the first time. 

The death of cinema has been pre- 
dicted annually. It was said that television 
would itill it off - and indeed audiences 
plummeted, reaching a low in 1984. Then 
the home computer became the projected 
nemesis, followed by satellite television. 
Finally, Hollywood’s cultural imperialism 
was set to deal the death blow. It hasn't 
happened. Film has enjoyed a renais- 
sance, and in the past few months - with 
audiences roughly double what they were 
a decade ago - MGM and Warner Broth- 
ers have both announced extraordinary 
plans for major new cinema complexes in 
British city centres. 

Why? Probably because, even in the 
most atomised of societies, we human 
beings feel the need to share our fantasies 
and our excitement. 
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Forecasters predict no let-up in global warming 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 


Two answers to the West Lothian question 


From Mr Simon Partridge 
Sir According to your leader 
“Tartan terrors of Mr Blair", (27 
December), Tony Blair plans a 
new commission to think up 
answers to the “West Lothian 
question", which the creation of 
a Scottish parliament engenders. 

It is doubtful that sura a com- 
mission will find a convincing 
answer to the question, because 
the creation of separate national 
parliaments within the British 
state dies in the face of its his- 
torical evolution. 

The British constitution may 
not be written, but that does not 
prevent it leaving an internal 
logic that is based on it being a 
unified parliamentary system of 
government The process started 
not with the Act of Union with 
Scotland in 1707, but with that 
with Wales in 1536. The British 
stale expanded originally from 
the Engiish-Welsb core until it 
absorbed the Irish parliament in 
1800. The repercussions of the 
secession of the Irish Free State 
from the UK in 1922. as the frag- 
ile ceasefire in Northern Ireland 
demonstrates, have still not been 
worked through. 

Labour and the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats, through their plans for 
assemblies in Scotland, ttfeles 
and Northern Ireland, seek to 
reverse this historical process of 
increasing integration. A closer 
look at the Irish precedent may 
be in order. None of the major 
goals of Irish nationalism have 
been achieved: the restoration of 
Gaelic, the absorption of Ulster 


or the preservation of a rural and 
Catholic culture. Indeed, so 
many have decided to emigrate 
from the Republic that there 
are now more people of Irish 
extraction living in Britain than 
in Ireland. 

There is an alternative to the 
current proposals for national 
devolution: it is radical devolu- 
tion to revitalised local govern- 
ment, formed from the coherent 
urban-regions In which the great 
majority of us now live (including 
in Ireland ). Not only does this not 
raise insoluble contradictions for 
our long parliamentary tradition, 
but it also happens to be in tune 
with the commg world in which 
the global and the local will have 
far greater salience. In short, it 
would renew the British nation in 
a truly modern idiom - some- 
thing that should appeal to Mr 
Blair. 

Yours faithfully, 

Simon Partridge 
London, N2 
28 December 


From Ms Mary Southcott 
Sin Labour’s commission to 
examine the “West Lothian 
Question" (“Labour may cut 
number of Scots MPs", 26 
December) will be welcomed as 
proof positive that, despite 
repeated Conservative accusa- 
tions of breaking up the UK, 
Labour, in opposition or in 
power, realises that power is bet- 
ter exercised and decisions taken 
dose to the people whose lives 
they affecL 


Decentralisiag the state is 
important but so is reflecting 
diversity at every level. That is 
why Labour is supporting not 
only a Scottish Parliament but 
also a voting system that gives 
representation broadly in line 
with votes cast 

It is hoped that when examin- 
ing the number of Scottish MPs, 
the commission will take , evi- 
dence on the way they are 
elected. Any future Labour gov- 
ernment, reliant on Scottish or 
Welsh MPs for its Westminster 
majority, will be reluctant to 
leave only English MPs to take 
parallel decisions for England 
that in Wales and Scotland win 
be taken by their assembly and 
parliament. 

With more Labour votes in 
Kent, which at -present has 16 
Conservative MPs, than in Glas- 
gow with 11 Labour MPs, the 
commission will need to examine 
the way our current thinking is 
determined by first-past-the-post, 
which reinforces the representa- 
tion of the biggest minority parly 
in any area. 

Voting systems paint different 
pictures. Labour’s voting refer- 
endum gives a chance for the 
British people to come up with 
the only long-term answer to the 
West Lothian Question - elec- 
toral reform for Westminster. 
Yours sincerely, 

Mary Souiticott 
Chair, Labour Campaign 
for Electoral Reform 
Bristol 

26 December 


In the very bleak 
midwinter 


From Dr Brian D. Giles 
Sin When did the Government 
change the cold weather require- 
ment? You report (“ ‘Cold com- 
fort - payments row boils over”, 28 
December) social security minis- 
ter Andrew Mitchell as saying, 
“These payments are meant to 
deal with very severe weather." 


The original legislation was 
for “severe weather” and was 
based on a once- in -six (winters) 
criteria. “Very" has not been 
defined, and could be any large 
number the minister cares to 
think of - once in 20 or 40 or 100 
winters. 

Yours sincerely, 

Brian D. Giles 

Birmingham 

28 December 

The writer is a climatologist. 


Labour’s ignorant 
prince of darkness 


Q: 1995? A: Delia Smith and Mr Darcy 


T he end of the year approaches and 
it is time to find out just how aware 
you were of what happened during the 
past tumultuous 12 months. So here for 
you to mull over during the weekend is 
our Grand Quiz of 1995! 

1. Who, in 1995, said the following? 

a. “I am making you Deputy Pre- 
mier, Michael, but I want it to be 
strictly understood that it is a purely 
nominal and symbolic post" 
b. “That’s ali. right. John. After all. 
I realise that being Prime Minister is, 
in your case, also a purely nominal 
and symbolic post." 

c. “You might very well think lh3t, 
Michael, but don’t forget that I 
resigned as party leader and stood for 
election to show that 1 was the best 
man." 

d. “Not quite. John. All you showed 
was that you were a better man than 
John Redwood, and I think we all 
knew that already - all except John 
Redwood, of course.” 
e. “No check from you, Michael, or 
l won't make you Deputy Premier." 

f. “See if 1 care. John. 4- 
2 . Which became the most madden- 
ing clichl of the year? 

a. “You may think that I couldn’t 
possibly comment." 

b. “Blur? Isn't he leader of the 
Labour Party?" 

3. When Yitzhak Rahin was murdered 



Bosnia on the map. 

6. Whose partnership finally broke up 

in 1595? 

Paula Yates and Peter Cook. 


a. 


MILES KINGTON 


this autumn, it was the first time in 
history that a leader of a country with 
a first name beginning with Y was 
assassinated by a man who also had 
a first name beginning with Y 

True or false? 

4. Delia Smith's name or photo was 
on the front cover or Radio Times 

a. Three weeks in a row? 

b. Five weeks in a row? 

o. Every issue this year? 

d. And quite often on the back 
cover as well? 

5. A science question, now. Which 
breakthrough took place this year? 

a. Geneticists finally managed lo 
breed a tomato that tasted of 
something. 

b. Medical science finally isolated 
the virus that causes road rage. 

c. Science has finally isolated the 
gene that governs people's desire to 
appear on The Moral Maze. 

d. The White House finally located 


b. FW de Klerk and Dudley 
Moore. 

c. Nelson Mandela and W inni e 
Mandela. 

d. John Redwood and Michael 
Jackson. 

e. John Lennon and the Beatles. 

f. Pearl and Dean. 

g. Torvill and Dean. 

h. Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. 

7. Which of the following were 
celebrated in 1995? 

a. VE Day. 

b. VIP Day. 

c. VD Day. 

e. VAT Day. 

f. VJ Day. 

g. VW Day. 

e. Sir Robin Day. 

8. To which chemist will nobody 
ever again take their batbtizae 
photographs? 

9. Sport, now. Jonath a n Edwards, 
triple jump world record holder and 
winner of the British Sports Person- 
ality or the Year title, is actually the 
illegitimate son of Eddie ‘'The Eagle” 
Edwards, tire British ski jumper who 
was so bad that he won the title 15 


10. What is the product known as 
Britpop? 

a. A new kind of sparkling wine. 

b. An old kind of pop music. 

c. The noise made by Britweasel. 

d. A misrpint for BridporL 
JL Whatever happened to 

a. Terry Chris tian ? 

b. David Mellor? 

c. Janet Street-Porter? 

d. all the money collected by the 
Thatcher Foundation? 

12. Which was the most famous 
speech in 1995? 

a. The one in which Princess Diana 
said she wanted to be Queen of 
Hearts, thus losing all the support she 
bad so carefully gained. 

b. The one in which Will Carling 
referred to the people who ran Buck- 
ingham Palace as “a load of old 
farts”. 

c. The one in which Bill Clinton 
told the world that he had finally 
located Bosnia on the map. 

d. The one in which John Major 
told us that the peace process was on 
course, but didn't tell us where it was 
on course to. 

e. The one in Much Mr Darcy 
finally proposed to Miss Bennett- 


years ago. 

True or false? 


Answers on Monday , or maybe more 
questions, if wc can’t think of any 
answers ... 


Rom Lord Russell 
Sir I’m beginning to wonder 
whether Peter Mande boa’s title, 
“Prince of Darkness”, is an 
example of what historians call 
“the inflation of honour". The 
views attributed to him (“Man- 
delson denies right-wing 
agenda", 27 December) show 
an ignorance of Liberal Democ- 
rat policy that would be severely 
penalised in an A-level candi- 
date. Ffor example, the idea of 
allying with the Liberal Democ- 
rats while attacking local educa- 
tion authorities is not in the real 
world. 

If Mr Mandelsoa wants to 
know about the Liberal. Democ- 
rats, he should not rely on his co- 
author Roger Liddle who, well 
before he left it, had become a 
semi-detached member of our 
party. He should read Paddy 
Ashdown’s conference speech. 
He would find there not only the 
famous penny, without which all 
improvement in education is 
impossible; he would find also a 
commitment to oppose Tory tax 
cuts (on which we have deliv- 
ered), a commitment to restore 
Rail track to the public sector 
from whatever limbo it may have 
reached, mid a commitment to 
control the growing “Franken- 
stein”, which is the British exec- 
utive, by a programme of restor- 
ing power to the people (which 
our predecessors of 1832 
summed up as “election not 
nomination ■. 

These ideas have considerable 
appeal to Labour members and 
voters. Do they have any appeal 
to their leaders? 

Yours sincerely, • 

Russell 

Liberal Democrat 
House of Lords 
London, SW1 
27 December 


Wrong model for UK prisons 


From Professor Justin Brooks 
Sin For the past two months I 
have been in the UK researching 
the correctional system. I have 
visited many correctional facili- 
ties and have sprat many hours 
speaking to cmectional admin- 
istrators. As a result of my 
research, I am convinced that the 
British correctional system is 
headed in the wrong direction. 

Although I am proud to be an 
American, lam not proud of the 
US correctional system. Policies 
formulated at the whim of politi- 
cians, focused only on security, 
and punishment —and not reha- 
bilitation - have created the most 
unsuccessful correctional system 


months about the prison service 
cutting bade , programmes that 
will krap prisoners from coming 
bade to prison, while allocating 
large amounts of money to secu- 
rity and new prisons. • 

Locking inmates up without 
educational 


in the world. The US incarcerates 
more of its dtizens per capita 
than any other country andhas mdrvidnalswhe spend their lives 
the highest recidivism rate: there shuffling in and out of the crim- 


proper treatment, 
programmes, vocational train- 
ing, support , for their families, 
and concern for their .transition 
back into the community is 
dearly the quickest route to a vio- 
lent crime-ridden' society, and 
an outrageously expensive cor- 
rectional system. One need not 
be altruistic to beSeve that offer- 
ing irurates oppartinritiGS is a 
grad idea. It is much cheaper to 
pay for inmate programmes titan 
it is to pay for a population of 


is very little correction occurring 


m the correctional system. 

Even though the US provides 


dear examples of failed punitive 
correctional policies, there seems 
to be a desire in the . UK to 
model these policies. Over* the 
past decatde, the US has 
attempted to build its way oiit of 
its corredSonal crisis while 
alleged tough-on-crime policies 
have filled every new available 
cefl. Instead of allocating res- 
ources so that inmateswul not 
recidivate, resources have been 
allocated lo make sure there will 
be a cell for them when they 
return. 1 see the British otitec- 
tional system moving in the same 
direction, because I have coosis- 
tentfy heard over the past- two 


irial justice system, while the tax- 
payers are probably also sup- 
porting their families. 

T believe that the British cor- 
rectional system can turn -itself 
around before kbecomes as failed 
as 'the USsystem. I have met many 
excellent dvfl and progressive 
administrators who, given the 
resources, dearly have the ability. 
It is time now to formulate jxjB- 
ties from the top that allow -the 
operation of true “correctional" 
iarifities, not just prisons, 
Tfoorssincereljr, - 
Justin Brooks 
Sheffield, Yorkshire 
20 December 

T he writer is an aaodate profes- 
sor at the Cooley Law School in 


Common sense ami 
monetary onion \ 


FromMrSMMackay 
Sin I was most interested .to 
read Kamisb McRae’s .article 
(22 December) about the 
impracticalities of monetary 
muon, but I think even niore 
fundamental is the question of 
parliamentary control .thereof.'. 
Politics is~very. largely aboutthe 
economy and taxation, which 
vitally concern the currency. X 
cannot imagine that we would 
ever accept the decisions of a 
hostile European parliamentary 
majority against our interest in 
such matters. 

Yours faithfully,' '• 

X M. Mackay . 

Broughton, Hampshire 
21 December 


From Mr Andrew Sturgis - 
Sin Hamish McRae suggests that 
rthe common-sense instincts of 
1 “ordinary people” are against 
: -European mmeta^ umon^AJot 
:.pf ^ordinary people?, take holi- 
days abroad in Europe. They are 
angry-- and, frustrated by the 
expenses they have to incur every 
.time they change their pounds 
into francs Orpesetas or lua, and 
again at the end of their holidays; 
-when changing their francs or 
pesetas or lira back into pounds. 

Despite the enormou&pub&cr 
tty given, to the Eurosjepbcstwer 
recent months, : many ordinary 
people continue to hold the 
commoosense view that. a single 
market cahnot-work .property 
' without a ringfo otoEmcy, ; 
Yours faithfully, ~ * . 

Andrew Sturgis . >■. . 
Hersham, Surrey ~ 


Sharp practice 


From Ms Catherine Moody 
Sir: Your headline “Straw 
action on knife adverts' 
December) prompts the reflection 
that if manufacturers of kitchen 
equipment would stop 
kitchen knives with a point. 


To enhance a macho image in 
chefs, both male and female, is 
about all a pointed kitchen knife 
can do. A blunt-ended knife is- 
better for sprea ding : an oblique 
end acts as a turner and a convex 


in a bowl for-making pastry. 

In the hand of the excited or: 
violent, a stab can mean death. A 
round-ended Idtcbenfaiifevobtbe 


other hand, refuses to be such an 
efficient accessory. Why _ not 
a knife that is handy for 
_ and Trot fb r death?- It 
would also besaJerwfaife joii dash 
about the kitchen, just cOokrng. , 
Yqursfrithfufly, 

Catherine Moody ; 
Malvern, Worcestershire -_r 


Communists 
get streetwise 


From IfirH-L Barnes 

Sin Not long ago, new street- 

name aghS were put upvon. the 


They bear three lines of texfr the 
first reads' “Ttevsfcy Praspe^ 
Russian letters, the second the 
same in litta Jetted die thfrd 
Ime reads, also m Latin Tetters, 
“Coca-Cola”. -i-i.i • v 
- .Gmumunfist successes .in ibe 
-recent elections {"-Red Bag is 


blade is wanted to cut up butter ! raised over Ruffi an; again”, 19 


■ December) should not surprise. 
Yours faithfully, -Tr- - > ... 
N.JL Barnes 

London, NWS’. . - ■ •" . V- 

26 December . . . • . > .V 
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In fear of living dangerously 

We have become a society of strangers, in which trouble lurks around every corner 




mw*m* 1 


J ust when it looked as if everything 
was shaping up for a perfect White 
Christmas, brutal reality barged back 
in with the reports on radio and tele- 
vision of the disappearance of 19-year- 
old Celine Figard, last seen being 
picked up by a lorry driver at a motor- 
way service station a few days before 
Christmas, as she hitched her way to 
spend the holidays with her co usin. As 
every day goes fay, the fears for her 
grow and the police, were worried 
enough to raise the status of thetr 
inquiry io a murder investigation, so 
turning her smiling face into a symbol 
of youthful trust betrayed by a dan- 
gerous society. 

Already, many are drawing what 
they take to be the obvious moral. You 
can't trust anyone. Strangers axe dan- 
gerous and only a fool would choose 
to hitch, deliberately laying them- 
selves Open to psychopaths and 
weirdos. This is a predictable response 
and an understandable one. We have 
a culture that extols the virtues of free- 

Any kind of chance 
encounter with people 
in cars can seem like 
the ultimate danger 

dom and choice, yet we seem to find 
them inherently destabilising. Rising 
mobility and the accompanying ero- 
sion of communities and neighbour- 
hoods seem to have ushered in a soci- 
ety of strangers. Greater freedom has 
been accompanied by rising crime, 
especially violent crime, which height- 
ens insecurity, fuels paranoia and cre- 
ates a crisis of trust. People are becom- 
ing ever more concerned about 
persona] safety and have become 
obsessed with eliminating risks. 

We seem to yearn for controlled 
environments: whether shopping in 
mails such as Lakeside in Thurrock or 
MeadowhaH in Sheffield, which have 
closed-circuit television cameras, sta- 
ble temperatures and no rain; on hol- 
iday in places such as Centre Parcs and 
Disneyland, where leisure is organised 
within clearly defined parameters; or on 
package holidays, where there’s always 
someone in charge (and someone to 
complain to). Risks to our bodies are 
eliminated, for example, by not eating 
beef because ofamflhoD-toone chance 
that we might contract CJD, and those 
who like to live dangerously do it. 
through organised activities like bungee 
jumping which look hazardous but 
are, in fact, almost wholly safe. 

In this context, any kind of chance 
encounter with people in cars can seem 
like the ultimate danger. It’s certainly 
provided good material for popular 
culture, with films like The Hitcher and 


Butterfly Kiss playing on the dangers of 
the road, as well as cleverly inverting 
the power relationship between hitcher 
and driver tty making the hitcher the 
murderer. Public anxiety about hitch- 
ing has also been raised by real life 
events. In the macabre tale of Crom- 
well Street, the fact that Frederick 
West hunted his victims by trawling the 
streets at night, finding damsels in dis- 
tress and offering them a lift and a bed 
for the night, was a stark reminder of 
the horrors that await if you accept lifts 
from strangers. What makes matters 
worse is that Wfest's story seemed to 
disprove the commonly accepted rules 
for minimising risk. The women who 
accepted lifts from Frederick West 
were not stepping into a car late at 
night with a lone man; more often than 
not, Rosemary West was present, able 
to reassure the victims that they would 
be safe precisely because she was a 
woman. 

Over the airwaves, in print, on cel- 
luloid and on television, there is a con- 
sistent message: the world has become 
such a dangerous place that we dare 
not risk chance encounters. Everyone 
is a potential psychopath, e very lorry 
driver a potential Peter Sutcliffe. Pre- 
dictably. another bad hitching episode 
now means that in pubs and on talk 
shows around the country people are 
lining up to call for an out and out ban 
on hitching. Others are calling on 
hitchers to stop hitching, and on dri- 
vers to “just say no”. The message to 
drivers seems to be that you’ve got to 
be cruel to be kind; better to drive past 
a rain-sodden woman standing by the 
roadside than pick her up because that 


Hitchhikers wait at a motorway junction. Below toft Celine Figard, the 
missing French woman last seen getting a lift from a lorry driver. 
Below right: Fred West, who trawled the streets for vulnerable women 




will send the message that it’s not 
worth frying to hitch in the first place. 

Doubtless many parents who fear 
for their own children's safety will feel 
that this is only common sense. Yet the 
moral that is being drawn is surely 
wrong This is partly a matter of pro- 
portion and partly a matter of the 
impossibility of avoiding strangers. 
The number of hitchers who are seri- 
ously hurt remains miniscule and while 
many have less than pleasant experi- 
ences, particularly if they are single 
women, that’s true of many other 
things we do in life, such as walking 
down a street late at night, driving a 
car on lonely stretches of road or step- 
ping into a car with a person purport- 


ing to be interested in buying a house, 
as the estate agent Suzy Lamplugh did. 

True, we can try to insure against the 
risks. We can do self-defence dases, we 
can try to avoid walking home at night 
or we can splash out on a mobile 
phone for the car. We can follow the 
advice of the Suzy Lamplugh Trust - the 
charity set up after her disappearance 
to educate other women on personal 
safety - which has significantly con- 
centrated its efforts on arming and 
equipping women with safety tech- 
niques to minimise risks, not on pre- 
scribing yet further limits on women’s 
freedom. Yet. however much we do all 
of this there will always be some of us 
who, because of money, or because we 


have been caught off our guard will still 
run into dangers. 

Moreover, while we can try to avoid 
the possibility of chance encounters, we 
can never truly eliminate the risk of 
them - even in the most controlled 
environments. It's worth remembering 
that Jamie Bulger was led to his death 
from a video-monitored shopping cen- 
tre and that the technology may have 
helped to catch his attackers, but it did 
not save his life. And while we invest 
thousands in burglar alarms to secure 
our homes, we still don't feel entirely 
safe from random attacks. 

But the more serious flaw in the 
arguments of those who want to screen 
away all risks is that even if we could 
buy our way to safety we would be so 
aware of all the dangers that life 
wouldn’t be much fun anyway. We 
would be alive but psychically dead, 
victims of our own anxieties and our 
own self-created prisons. Moreover, an 
organised, predictable world - one 
without risks and without chance 
encounters - would be a very boring 
one. So those of us who actually wel- 
come the benefits of greater freedom 

- the opportunity to travel, to meet 
people from all walks of life and to be 
more mobile than we have ever been 

- should be prepared to embrace 
some risks while also learning to be 
careful and streetwise. Indeed, a 
degree of risk-taking is one of the ways 
in which young adults learn the survival 
techniques they will need throughout 
their lives. And in the final analysis, 
how many of us at any age would really 
be happy in a society where everything 
was controlled and predictable? 


A region with a bad reputation 

The West can only achieve peace in Bosnia if it changes its policies in the Balkans, says Jonathan Eyal 

T he first stage in the disengagement of 
troops around the Bosnian capital of Sara- 


X troops around the Bosnian capital of Sara- 
jevo has begun as promised. Although pitfalls 
abound, hopes are. rising that Mato will ulti- 
mately meet its primary objective of pacifying 
the republic of Bosnia. Yet stability in the entire 
Balkan region requires more than just a mili- 
tary operation in one former Yugoslav state. It 
needs a long-term commitment that combines 
economic assistance with political engagement 
and a great deal of patience, an effort that no 
Western government is currently prepared to 
consider. For, as the success of Islamic parties 
in this week’s Turkish parliamentary elections 
indicates, the West may find itself dousing the 
flames of one Balkan conflict only to be con- 
fronted with many another regional crises. 

As the clash point between three former 
empires, the Balkans seemed almost destined 
to symbolise trouble. Constantly shifting bor- 
ders and people as weD as unspeakable cruelty 
have all given the region its bad name. “Balka- 
□isation”, the perpetual disintegration of states 
into s mall er entities, is now more famous as a 
concept than the individual countries the 
region encompasses. The recent Yugoslav war 
has rekindled ail these historic fears. In most 
of Europe the Balkans are now regarded as a 
zone of perpetual instability, a region best left 
outside the Continent’s co-operation structures. 
Poland, the Czech and Slovak republics and 
Hungary arc considered as serious candidates 
Tor membership in both the European Union 
and Nato- But at the EU.suounit in Madrid last 
week, the case of Romania, Albania, Bulgaria 
and Turkey were met with ominous silence. Yet 
the West's assumption that the Balkan states 
should solve their problems before, rather 
than after, joining European institutions has lit- 
tle chance of success. 

Much of Europe's reticence about the area 
is misconceived: the view that the Balkans rep- 
resent a disease rather than merely a geographic 
entity' is based cm a fundamental misreading of 
history. While it is true that the region has had 
more than its fair share of violence, it is also a 
fact that much of this was engineered by com- 
peting alliances batched in the Wfest, rather than 
just local animosities. 

Nor is it true that the Balkans are still torn 
bv “tribal warfare" today: former Yugoslavia is 
a unique case of a multi-ethnic state that failed. 
In no other Balkan country do ethnic minon- 



Pro- Kurdish rallies are just one sign of increasing fragmentation (n Turkish politics AFP 


ties represent more than 10 per cent of the pop- 
ulation and none of the minority disputes in the 
region can be solved by changing frontiers. 
“BaJkanisation" is a Western nightmare, based 


on a fatal misunderstanding of the past rather 
than an Eastern reality. 

Finally, the region has displayed a genuine 
desire to forget its turbulent history: revising to 
engage in any regional disputes, Bulgaria and 
Romania have become friendly with both 
Greece and Turkey, precise fy what the rest of 
Europe did not expect them to do. And the best 
co-operation between Ro mani a and Hungary is 
on the military level, exactly what nobody in 
Europe imagined. Yet all the Balkan countries 
suspect that, however hard they try, the West is 
ultimately interested merely in ignoring them. 

Albania has heeded Western demands to 
keep out of the Yugoslav war. The Western 
response is to advocate that Serbia retains con- 
trol over the ethnically Albanian region of 
Kosovo, while granting the local population 
“autonomy", a meaningless compromise in 
which nobody believes. 


The Balkan staLes were never consulted 
when economic sanctions were imposed on Ser- 
bia. Their economies bore the brum of the dam- 
ages, but their appeals for compensation, based 
on provisions of the United Nations Charter 
that were designed precisely for this eventual- 
ity. have elicited no response. And when Nato 
decided to go into Bosnia, the other Balkan 
stales were politely told that the best thing they 
could do was observe the proceedings from the 
sidelines. 

Resentment against a West which is widely 
seen to be promising the moon but delivering 
on nothing is now rising throughout the 
Balkans. Nowhere is this feeling more palpa- 
ble than in Turkey. Before the Gulf crisis began 
in 1991. Turkey was Iraq's most important eco- 
nomic partner, with trade totalling S3bn a year. 
Not only has this disappeared, but Turkey was 
left with a total of $700m in unpaid Iraqi bills 
as well. Jordan, a much smaller country, has 
received $6bn in compensation for applying the 
sanctions against Iraq, while Turkey enjoyed 
nothing more than reduced prices on Saudi oil 


for a few months. It does not matter that Jor- 
dan originatly supported Saddam Hussein. 
Iraq's dictator, while Tbrkey was an ally of the 
West; the Americans Deeded Jordanian co- 
operation in the conclusion of a peace settle- 
ment with Israel, while Turkey's friendship was 
simply taken for granted. 

To make matters worse, the end of Com- 
munism brought stability to Central Europe 
bul not to the Continent’s peripheries. One 
after another, the former Soviet republics of 
central Asia, such as Azerbaijan, populated by 
nations ethnically related to the Turks, have 
been forced back under Russian influence, 
with the West not only ignoring these devel-' 
opments but actually preparing to allow Rus- 
sia to maintain more troops on Turkey’s fron- 
tiers than the limits laid down under 
international agreements that Moscow agreed 
a few years ago. But. far from seeking to reas- 
sure Turkey about its own security, the West 
criticised the Turkish government for its 
breaches of human rights and imposed visa 
requirements on Turkish passport holders. The 
result was the rise this week of an Islamic fun- 
damentalist party which capitalised on this 
frustration with the West by promising 
Turkey's withdrawal from Nato.* 

On paper, the West has all the mechanisms 
for engaging in the region: a new free trade 
accord will enter into force with Turkey this Jan- 
uary. while Bulgaria and Romania have co- 
operation accords with both the EU and Nato. 
But the difficulty is that all these promises carry 
increasingly diminishing conviction, given the 
West’s record in the region over the pasi few 
years. 

For centuries, the West has laboured under 
the mistaken notion that it was able to choose 
just how much or. usually, how little, it should 
become involved in the Balkans. If this effort 
is accompanied by co-operation and real 
promises of integration to the other neigh- 
bouring states, Nato’s Bosnia adventure will be 
a success. But if the West persists in its con- 
centration on Bosnia alone, it will quickly dis- 
cover that the Balkans are good at burying the 
best of intentions. The task today is no longer 
just keeping Bosnia at peace but pacifying an 
entire region. 

The writer is director of studies at the Royal United 
Services Institute in London. 



Jack of all 
trades - and 
all classes 

Goodbye Tracy and Wayne, says 
Ruth Picardie. Today's parents 
have other aspirations for their kids 


I t's one of the most important 
decisions you’ll ever make. 
You muse idly on the subject 
for years, argue bitterly for 
nine months, agonise for weeks. 
Hundreds are rejected. A hand- 
ful make the shortlist. Then, at 
last, you and your partner agree 
- on a name for your new baby. 

It's also probably the biggest 
statement you’ll ever make 
about who you are and where 
you're going. 

So. Gabriel is rejected as 
loo biblical. Nathaniel too 
American. Raphael too effem- 
inate. But how about Jack? A 
solid, unpretentious name 
belonging to a cute, sturdy boy 
and a good, strong kind man - 
Jack the Giant Killer. 

When he grows up, he’ll be 
sexy and alluring and just the 
right side of rock'n’roll, like 
Jack Nicholson, or the firstborn 
of beautiful people such as 
Gabriel Byrne and Ellen 
Bar kin. 

Sadly, vour son Jack will be 
in a classful of Jacks. Accord- 
ing to figures just released by 
the Office of Population Cen- 
suses and Surveys, Jack was the 
most popular "boys' name in 
1995. It is closely followed by 
Daniel. Thomas (last year's 
number one). James. Joshua 
and Matthew. 

The lop girls’ names, mean- 
while, arc Jessica. Lauren, 
Rebecca (last year's number 
one). Sophie and Charlotte. 

This is shocking stuff, not just 
for the parents of baby Jack. 
For where are the Sharons and 
Traceys who once inhabited 
every Essex joke? Where are 
the Wayne and Waynena. 
inventions of that skilful social 
satirist. Harry Enfield? Where, 
in short, are the modern work- 
ing-class names? 

Where, loo, arc the soap 
wannabes and aspirant starlets? 

The only starry name to 
make the top 100 is Jodie (46), 
as in Foster - a conspicuously 
brainy film star who went to 
Yale. These days, the rich and 
famous have all been Oprah 
Winfreved. exposed as sexual 
abusers, alcoholic, bulimic, loo 
screwed up to emulate. 

What the new top 50 says 
about the values, fears arid 
aspirations of mid-Ninelics 
Britain is. first, not that we live 
in John Major's classless soci- 
ety. but that today nobody 
wants to be working class. 

Girls will still smoke in the 
toilets and get pregnant in 
their teens, but at least they'll 
have an exotic name like Jade 
(number 19). 


Mid-Nineties Britons wan 
their daughters to be frilly am 
ultra-feminine, demure an* 
rather posh - Jessica ant 
Sophie and Charlotte - am 
definitely not strong, achieving 
types ( Margaret does not maki 
the list). 

AcLualty. they would quin 
like their daughters to be Vic 
torian - an era when parent 
really did slick to a prope 
class of names. They can eithe 
be parlour maids - .Amy (7 1 
Molly (47) - or demure link 
girls such as .Alice (IS) ant 
Grace (41). 

CutLing-edge parents cal 
their daughters Ellic ( siraigh 
in at 40) and Abbte (new at 44 
- moresugar and spice, from 
the days when little girls wore 
long hair and dresses and were 
seen 3nd not heard. Femi 
nism? Forget it. The origina 
version of these little girl- 
didn't even act the vote. 


Where are the 
Sharons who once 
inhabited every 
Essex joke? 


The other new girls' entry i- 
Rayleigh, which sounds suspi- 
ciously like Kylie but is in fae 
one of those faux-Celtic name: 
that have ripped through thi 
boys’ chart like the wind up : 
kilt. 

Racing up the charts are 
Liam ( up five places to numbc; 
12) joining Connor < 17). Cal 
lum (23). Kicran ( 26) and Sear 
(44). Cameron (new in at 4b 
and Reece (another new enun 
at 48) - and this has nothing ti* 
do with Scottish and Non hen 
Irish fertility rates, since thv 
chart only applies to Englaru 
2 nd Wales. 

While England has become : 
grey place led by a grey mat 
(though John does appear a 
number 39. and Tony b 
nowhere), the nation's parent*- 
hope for wild, macho, indepen 
dent, heather-scratched sons 
who doubtless will want to hau 
nothing to do with their frill; 
Victorian daughters. 

Silly, aren'i we. Perhap- 
that's why, this year, hoping foi 
a New man and a feminist, 
named on baby son Joe - : 
solid Biblical carpenter type - 
and my daughter Lola - ; 
floozy straight out of a Kink: 
song. 
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Amstrad shares dive as chief 
resigns after rift with Sugar 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

David Roger* yesterday 

resigned as chic! executive of 
A nisi rad following a board- 
room rift with .Alan Sugar, the 
founder and chairman of the 
computers to cordless tele- 
phones group. 

Coming less than two weeks 
after Mr Sugar wa> forced to 
rebuff "unfounded rum>mrs" 
circulating about the company 
jnd a gloomy trading stntc- 
ment last month, the new> 
revived worries in the City 
about Lite future direction of die 
company. The shares tumbled 
2$pio l v, L.5p>csicrda\. 

Ntr Rogers's resignation 
came alter a disagreement with 
the rest of the board o\er a 
decision to reverse previous 
plans to rebuild the loss-mak- 
ing consumer electronics, side. 
When he arrtxed at the group 
in .-\ugUM last year from Philips, 
his remit w\is to increase sales 
in the division, which has seen 


turnover halve in the last few 
vears but no commensurate 
fall in costs. 

Continuing tough trading in 
the business appears to have led 
to a rethink over the last few 
weeks, culminating in a decision 
just before Christmas to further 
reduce its size. 

But the loss of the chief 
executive after just 15 months 
in the job confirmed the fears 
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of many that Mr Sugar, who is 
also chairman of Tottenham 
Hotspur football club, is find- 
ing it difficult to satisfy City 
demands that he step back 
front the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the group. 

The latest loss in the board- 
room follows a string of resig- 
nations in the aftermath of Mr 
Sugar's failed attempt to take 
the company private in 1992. 
"Rogers’s departure raises the 
question who is actually running 
the business.” said one analyst 
“It would be better if Sugar 
would turn all his attention to 
Totten ham.” 

Jeoff Samson, a non -execu- 
tive director, said it was “just a 
question that policies proposed 
IS months ago have now been 
reconsidered and it has been de- 
cided not to pursue them. Mr 
Rogers felt in the circumstances 
he couldn't carry’ on and we 
parted amicably.” 

On an annual salary of 
£225.000 and with around 21 


months of his contract still to 
run, Mr Rogers could be in line 
for a payoff approaching 
£400,000. He may also be enti- 
tled to a further unspecified 
bonus. However, 300.000 op- 
tions which would net him a 
£162,000 at the current share 
price, cannot be exercised un- 
til 1997. He is currently said to 
be holidaying in the Caribbean, 
and will depart formally on 12 
January. 

Amstrad Consumer Elec- 
tronics sells the computers, 
faxes and satellite dishes on 
which the group's original suc- 
cess was founded. But in the 
face of flat consumer demand 
and intense competition, it has 
now become an Achilles heel, 
notching up losses of ap- 
proaching £20m for the past 
couple of years. Mr Rogers, who 
came from the giant Philips 
electronics group, unveiled a 
strategy last year of dividing all 
Amsuad’s operations into sev- 
eral autonomous business units. 


ACE was to be split between a 
low margin-high volume divi- 
sion and one concentrating on 
new’ products and market op- 
portunities. 

Amstrad would give no 
details of the new plans to 
shrink the consumer electron- 
ics business. Mr Samson said the 
proposals could not be an- 
nounced before they were 
finalised, and Amstrad's work- 
force of more than 1,100 would 
be the first to knew. 

Analysts were yesterday 
downgrading forecasts for the 
currenL year. One said he would 
be cutting his from a previous 
figure of £22m to around £ 12m, 
after roughly £4m of exceptional 
costs for the restructuring and 
an additional £6m of operating 
losses from ACE. In total, he is 
now forecasting losses of £10m 
from the division. 

The downgrades come as 
recent sentiment has again 
started to run against Amstrad. 
The shares have fallen from a 



Alan Sugar: City calls for him to take a hands-off role 


year’s high of 293 JOp in Octo- 
ber, hit % the annual meeting 
statement in November and 
warnings from two major 
names. Nokia and Philips, that 


trading in consumer electronics 
remained difficult, while mobile 
telephone sales growth had 
also slipped. 

Comment, page 17. 


Canary Wharf chief attacks ‘nightmare’ role of US banks 



Sir Peter Levene: Turned down requests to remain as chief executive of the revitalised Canary Wharf development 


BY JOHN WILLCOCK 

Financial Correspondent 

Sir Peter Levene yesterday 
launched a scathing attack on 
north American members of the 
banking consortium which until 
this week owned the London 
property development, Canary 
Wharf," describing them as 
"abominable, awful - the worst 
type of people to work with.” 

Sir Peter plans to leave his 
post as chief executive of the de- 
velopment shortly, following 
its takeover by a syndicate of 
international investors led by 
Paul Reichmann. 

Sir Peter said that if the res- 
cue of the Docklands project 
after its collapse in 1992 had 
been left to Citibank and Chem- 
ical Bank - members of the 1 1 
strong consortium - Canary 
Wharf would have been left as 
“a wasteland.” 

Sir Peter also criticised Roy- 
al Bank of Canada, Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce 
and Credit Suisse - “the worst 
of all," he added. 

The former head of defence 
procurement was brought in by 
the banks to head Canary 
Wharf when it was refloated out 
of administration in December 
1993. In a highly unusual move. 


the main bankers to the project 
took over ownership, hoping to 
recover their loans when the 
property market improved. 

At that time the banks did not 
expect aO their money hade until 
2007. Sir Peter said yesterday. 
Then lost year the recovery of 
Canary Wharf had gathered 
such pace that buyers had 
emerged, and a syndicate led by 
Paul Reichmann, the original 
developer. bought it for £800m 
in a deal completed this week. 

This £S00m covered every- 
thing the banks had originally 
lent to the Canary Wharf pro- 
ject but Sir Peter said the north 
American banks were “very 
lucky and very ungrateful." 

Mr Reichmann asked Sir 
Peter to stay on, but he refused 
and is now considering his op- 
tions. He had a successful career 
in industry before joining the 
MoD, and is still an efficiency 
adviser to the Prime Minister. 

The two UK banks, Lloyds 
and Barclays, “tried very hard 
to help. But the north Ameri- 
can banks were a nightmare. 
They got all their money back 
within two years - a miracle - 
but it was no thanks to them. 
The people they sent to work 
with us were totally uncom- 
mercial” Sir Peter said. 


“I can’t believe that world-cal- 
ibre banks could send us peo- 
ple tike that. Every time we had 
requirements for taking things 
forward, they tried to squash 
them. 

“They were the most abom- 
inable, awful people. They 
didn’t understand what they 
were doing. Left to them it 
would have remained a disaster. 
If they bad put management in 
place and left the job to us - 
fine. But every forward step we 
took, (hey tried to second-guess 
us - and they had never run a 
business in their lives.” 

It is rare in the UK for banks 
to take equity ownership of a 
failed enterprise and Lloyds 
insisted at the time that Canary 
Wharf would not form a prece- 
dent. The sheer size of the 
project, however, made it ‘‘too 
big to fail” 

At Canary Wharf, Sir Peter 
said that his main job had been 
to convince both prospective 
tenants and opinion-formers 
that the eariy shortage of trans- 
port links bad been remedied. 

Rom being half empty when 
he took over, Canary Wharf is 
around 80 per cent let Read- 
ers Digest is about to confirm 
it is taking 140,000 square feet 
of space. 


Windfall 
boost for 


directors 


PETER RODGERS 
Business Editor 

The unexpectedly high sale 
price of First Hydro, the 
pumped storage electricity gen- 
erating business, has brought a 
windfall of £45,000 fo David Jef- 
feries, chairman of National 
Grid. 

This latest in a long line of 
share and option profits made 
by Mr Jefferies came because 
First Hydro was sold for £65 2m 
rather fhan the -£450m forecast 
in the prospectus last month for 
the flotation of National Grid, 
which owned First Hydro and 
was sold to Mission Energy of 
the US earlier this week. 

Three other National Grid di- 
rectors, John Uttley, Colin Gib- 
son and Eric Chefheux, also 
appear to have made a total of 
£25,000 more than the prospec- 
tus figures indicated. 

The gains arose as a result of 
the demerger of First Hydro 
from National Grid in prepa- 
ration for its sale. 

Staff and executives holding 
National Grid shares and op- 
tions were compensated for 
the diminution in the value of 
their investment- as a result of 
the demerger - by an issue of 
shares in the holding company 
of First Hydro. 

Altogether, 500 National 
Grid staff appear to have owned 
0.4 per cent of First Hydro’s 
bolding company, PSB. 

This was worth £2.6ra at the 
price paid by Mission Energy. 
National Grid said the holdings 
were widely spread among the 
company's staff. 

According to documents re- 
leased at the time of the Na- 
tional Grid flotation, Mr 
Jefferies had £99,623 worth of 
shares m First Hydro's holding 
company, now worth more than 
£144,000; Mr Uttley had 
£23.875 (£35,000); Mr Gibson 
£10,429 (£15,000), and Mr 
Chefheux £22,400 (£32,000). 

- The Sale price values the 
total holdings of tbe.four exec- 
utive directors at £227,000. 

The Grid executive direc- 
tors first ran into controversy 
when they realised .large prof- 
its on then share options in the 
1994-95 financial year, This au- 
tumn they ran into a new storm 
when they insisted on their 
right to receive a special divi- 
dend paid as part of the re- 
strucruringof the Grid. 


Yanxhall to supply 
engines for Cadillac 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Vauxhall. the UK ear maker. h;is 
won a break-through deal to 
build engine:, lor a now Cadil- 
lac. one of the most prestigious 
names in American motoring. 

Engine output at the com- 
pany’s Ellesmere Pori plant, in 
Cheshire, will be raised hv 
about 25.U00 to UNUH.Ni when 
the new ear goes on sale in the 
US in late 

General Motors. V.iuxhull's 
parent company and manufac- 
turer til the Cadillac, has never 
before sourced engines for its 
American models from the UK. 
It is believed to be the first time 
ihul a UK-made engine has 
gone into an American marque 
in large numbers. 

Viuxhail -.aid the deal to 
supply the 3-litre Vn engines 
was as a reward Lor improve- 
ments in quality and efficiency 
.it Ellesmere Port. Bui there 
would be m . new investment or 
increase in jobs at the 4 .5fK (-em- 
ployer plant, which is running 
well below its capacity to pro- 
duce 135.IH.NJ engines a year. 

However, there was hope 
ihai the deal would open the 
door to farther work far Gen- 
eral Motors, the world's biggest 
car manufacturer. "As far as 


General Motors Europe is con- 
cerned. this is an important 
event. - a spokesman said. “We 
are now producing stuff for 
the US market.” 

The new car. the Cat era. will 
be unveiled at the Detroit Mo- 
tor Show next week. It provides 
Cadillac. GM's flagship luxury 
division, with a much needed 
smaller car to compete against 
the BMW 3-series and Mer- 
cedes C-class. 

The Cal era. based on the 
Omega Elite platform, will be 
built at GM's Opel car plant 
near Frankfurt. Germany, and 
shipped to America. GM ex- 
pects to sell about 25.000 Cat- 
eras in 1 997. (be first full year 
ot production. 

Cadillac already oul-sells 
Fnrd's Lincoln model. BMW 
and Mercedes put together. 
But the company desperately 
needed a vehicle in the grow- 
ing entry-level luxury car” mar* 
fcet. where expectations of 
quality and service are more im- 
portant than brand loyalty. 

The deal helps guarantee 
the future of Ellesmere Pori, 
where productivity remains be- 
low VhuxhalJ'.s Luton plant. But 
the Cheshire plant's ageing car 
production line still needs sig- 
nificant investment. 


Economics: Minutes of Clarke-George meeting show pay settlements are the key 

Slowdown paves way for rate cut 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Correspondent 

Minutes of the lasl-but-one 
meeting between Kenneth 
Clarke. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. and Eddie George, 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, published yesterday paved 
the way for further cuts in base 
rates in the new year. City 
economists said. 

The minutes showed that Mr 
George expressed concern at 
the monetary meeting on 1 
November that costs and prices 
were higher than he had hoped. 
Yet so strong was the evidence 
of slower growl h by the time of 
the next meeting on 13 De- 
cember that the Governor had 
changed his mind and recom- 
mended the quarter-point cut in 
base rates to b-5 per cent. 

At the beginning of last 
month, according to the inm- 
utes, Mr George said the recent 
data had been •’uncomfort- 
able”. Cost and price figures 
were stronger, while activity 
figures and surveys wen? weaker 
than hoped. The uncertainties 
about both had increased. 

Mr George said at the meet- 
ing that: “The main issue was 
whether the current indications 


of weakness were temporary or 
whether they were likely to 
persist" The Bank believed ac- 
tivity would pick up. but there 
were risks it would not. 

The minutes report that: “In 
the circumstances, he would not 
wish to argue for any change in 
the policy stance until things had 
become rather dearer." The 
Chancellor agreed that there 
was nothing new that would jus- 
tify a change in interest rates. 

Mr George's wait-and-see 
advice came just before publi- 
cation of the Bank's quarterly 
Inflation Report, which forecast 
that inflation would remain a lit- 
tle above the 2.5 per cent tar- 
get in two years. However, the 
economic statistics for October 
and November released subse- 
quently showed a farther slow- 
down in growth and a fall in 
inflation. In particular, the es- 
timate of GDP in the third quar- 
ter was cut to 0.4 per cent. 

Don Smith, an economist at 
HSBC Markets, said: “A lot 
happened berween the begin- 
ning of November and the mid- 
dle of December. It became 
very apparent that inflation 
pressures were receding.” The 
neutral Budget would also have 
made the Governor more re- 


E 


taxed about a fall in base rates, 
he said. 

The minutes showed Mr 
Clarke to be concerned about 
ly pressures. He said the be- 
aviour of the labour market 
would be important for the fu- 
ture path of inflation. 

However, his worries were 
muted. “ Falling unemployment 
did not appear to have put up- 
wards pressure on earnings, in 
part because of the labour mar- 
ket reforms the Government 
had put in place ” 

Mr George had earlier high- 
lighted the importance of trends 
in wages in his post-Budgel ev- 
idence to MPs on the Treasury 
Select Committee. 

The minutes pointed out that 
in sectors where profits bad 
been high pay settlements could 
be higher than average, and 
there was a possibility that 
these could act as a benchmark 
for awards elsewhere. This 
probably reflected fears that the 
negotiations then starting at 
Ford and Vauxhail could set an 
increased “going rate”. 

The Chancellor and Gover- 
nor concluded that this influ- 
ence was likely to be limited. 
But economists yesterday said 
concern about pay pressures 


might delay the next cut in 
base rales until February or 
March, when there was more 
evidence about settlements in 
the current pay round. January 
is the most important month far 
wage settlements. 

Helen MacEarlane, an econ- 
omist at broken Hoare Govett, 
said: “The labour market is 
the key to inflation. Average 
earnings have been remark- 
ably well-behaved, but they 
could pick up in the early part 
of 1996.” 

Mr Clarke and Mr George 
are due to meet on 17 January. 
Financial markets yesterday 
signalled the expectation that 
base rates will fall another 
quarter point before the end of 
March and a similar amount by 
mid-year. 

There was almost no market 

reaction to the Bank of Eng- 
land's announcement of the 
schedule of gift auctions for die 
first quarter of 1996. The Bank 
will sell £ 13 . 8 bnofgflls in three 
auctions, the first on 23 Janu- 
ary. The February auction will 
extend the maturity range of 
gilts in issue with a stock ma- 
turing in 2020 or later. Results 
of two of the three most recent 
auctions have disappointed. 


‘Parking’ plan 
for ITN shares 
gets go-ahead 
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MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

The Independent Television 
Commission approved yester- 
day a controversial share “park- 
ing” scheme proposed by. 
television companies Granada 
and Carton, but served a sharp 
warning that it would seek the 
power to overturn such arrange- -' 
ments in the future. 

The two ITV companies had 
sought ITC approval to place a - 
combined 32 per cent stake in 
Independent Television News 
into a special company, over 
which they .would have no vot- 
ing rights. The scheme was 
aimed at circumventing rules 
limiting stakes in FIN to 20 per 
cent, and was proposed when ' 
folks with potential buyers of the 
excess shares failed to lead to 
a deal in time for the deadline 
of 31 December. 

“We have been frying to sefl 
the shares since Jane,” a 
spokesman for Carlton Com- 
munications, Michael Green’s 
media company, said. “We see 
this as a temporary measure-” 

The excess shareholdings 
were the result of the takeovers 
by Granada and Carlton of 
LWT and Central respectively, 
which took the two acquiring 
companies from 18 per cent to 
36 per cent of ITN. Several ITV 
companies - including York- 
shire -Tyne Tees, Anglia, Merid- 
ian and HTV - expressed ah' 
interest in buying the shares but 
balked at the asking price. 

Privately, Granada and Carl- 
ton were both upset atacam- 
paign by somelTV companies 
to encourage a : second news 
provider to be designated by the 
ITC. Under the raids, only 
recognised newsrirovidera can 
offer services to the Channel 3 : 
companies. Currently, ITN sup- 
plies all ITV news, including its ' 
flagship News At 10, featuring . . 
Britain’s most-watched news ' 
presenter, Trevor Macdonald. 



News ot Ten: UN's flagship, 
with Trevor McDonald 

Many media analysts behove the 
campaigns aimed merely at re- 
ducing the cost of news provi- 
sion at nV and at snatching up 
ITN shares at a deep discount. 

BSkyB, the- satellite broad- 
caster; owned 40 per cent by 
Rupert Mnrdoch’s News Cor- 
poration, bas said it would sup- 
ply news for about £30m a 
year, far less than the current 
ITN contract, which is worth 
£55m a year. 

• Tbe Carlton spokesman said 
Tfc is our intention to correct the 
situation .quickly, adding that we 
“note the nx^sconcera.” 

The ITC, however, remained 
disatisfied with the result, and 
called on the Government to 
“address avoidance mecha- 
nisms of this khkT'iA the new 
Broadca&bog BEL (foe to be de- 
bated in the nest session of Par- 
liament ' 

The regulator also seeks 
greater discretion indefirang the 
acceptability of ownership 
struj^ures m irange of situa- 
tions.. stich' as. bids : for TV 
lk^nces. A. variety of amovative, 
but petfectlyTegali ownership 
stricture wexOjpft in place by 
bidders for the recently award- 
ed Chamiei 5 licence.. 
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Japan bounces but may still not be on the ball 


‘One explanation for 
the revival in recent 
weeks lies in the first 
green shoots of 
economic recovery, 
confirmed by an 
unexpectedly high rise 
in industrial output for 
November' 


I s it different this time round or is what we 
are witnessing merely that traditional 
Japanese annual event - an unsustainable 
stock market bounce? For those who missed 
it, the Nikkei struggled through the 20.000 
marie earlier this week, as it has~done at some 
stage every year since 1992 - cold comfort 
for the former Barings trader Nick Leeson 
who back in February gambled the Nikkei 
would be above 19,500 at the end of the year. 
Unfortunately for him, it collapsed back down 
to 14,485 before the present recovery set in. 
Thoujgh the rise in the Tokyo market since 
its mid-year low point looks spectacular - 
nearly 50 per cent - this is nothing unusual 
by Japanese standards. Volatility comes 
with the territory in a market where the av- 
erage dividend yield is less than 1 per cenL 
One explanation for the revival in recent 
weete lies in the first green shoots of eco- 
nomic recovery, confirmed by an unexpect- 
edly high rise in industrial output for Novem- 
ber. Government efforts to nurture growth 
seem finally to be bearing, fruit. A second 
factor behind the unfolding confidence in 
equities has been the growing willingness of 
the Japanese authorities to own op to the 
extent of the banking crisis. The Bank of 
Japan has put a figure on estimated bad 
debts, dosed down some no-hope financial 
institutions and set out plans for tougher 
monitoring of Japanese banks in future. 
Investors fee 1 they now more or less know 
the scope of the problem and the nature of 
the solutions. 


Underpinning all this are high liquidity 
levels - lots of cash chasing any investment 
prepared to pay more than a token return. 
Domestic investors figure interest rates can 
go no lower, leaving little scope for Japan- 
ese bond prices to rise. They are therefore 
allocating more to shares. Overseas investors 
loo are increasingly confident both that the 
Nikkei has more scope to rise than key alter- 
native markets - such as Wall. Street - and 
that there is little danger of an adverse move- 
i mem in the yen. The effect could be to push 
I the Nikkei well above 20.000 before the new 
year is very old. 

Whether such a bounce can he justified 
by the fundamentals - prospects for Japan 
pic - is another matter. It will be public sec- 
tor pump-priming rather than private sec- 
tor demand that drives the economy in 1996. 
Corporate earnings should improve, but not 
by a Iol Japan's transition, moreover, from 
a spectacularly high growth tiger-type econ- 
omy to a disappointingly sclerotic one in 
need of very substantial structural change 
makes the present still-heady valuations 
enjoyed by Japanese shares relative to their 
Western counterparts look increasingly 
unstainable. 

Markets rarely behave entirely rationally 
so it will take time for this underlying 
anomaly to correct itself. The stock market 
in Japan is in any case such an integral part 
of the financial and industrial system that the 
sort of correction implied by the relative val- 
uation analysis would mean ruin for 


investors and bankers alike. There is there- 
fore a powerful in-buili resistance l«.» any sus- 
tained lurther long-term fall in the market. 
The logic is nonetheless irresistible: the gap 
between Japanese and American valua- 
tions must progresses elv close. 

Amstrad remains 
a one-man band 

A mstrad always was a one-man hand, and 
so long as Alan Sugar, chairman, is on 
this earth, always will be one. Yesterday's ad- 
verse stock mariarl reaction to the abrupt de- 
parture of the chief executive. David Rogers, 
was therefore a curious one. If you invest in 
Amstrad. you are investing in Alan Sugar, 
not his lieutenant. 

Nonetheless, the City plainly believed 
things might have changed. Three year- of 
careful bridge -building with the City fol- 
lowing Mr Sugar's ill-starred attempt to lake 
the computers to telephones group private 
in 1992 have been undone. The removal of 
Mr Rogers removes the key stone in this edi- 
fice. As a former senior executive of Philips, 
he gave credibility to Mr Sugar's attempts 
to turn Amstrad from an entrepreneurial 
fiefdom into a serious international elec- 
tronics group. 

Plainly his ideas of rebuilding the core 
consumer business did not accord with 
those of Mr Sugar, who wants further in 
prune the business, eliminate loss-makers 


and cut costs to match reduced sales. Mr 
Sugar's instincts may be correct. .After ail, 
it was his gut feelings for what the consumer 
warned whieh made Amstrad the remark- 
able success story »i was in the mid-iyJSOs. 
Now he wants m lake Amstrad off in new 
directions, stripping out the old activities and 
concentrating on new businesses such as the 
Dancall mobile telephone maker and Viglen, 
a maker of computers that sells direct to its 
customers. 

While Amstrad works out its management 
problems, shareholders can rest reasonably 
assured the" company's tl40m of cash and 
ownership of strongly-performing Viglen 
provide a floor of around 17<>p under the 
share price. Don't expect a business run on 
conventional lines, however. This is one of 
those stocks where the man is bigger than 
the company. 

Supermarkets 
alight on electricity 

W hen Marks & Spencer went into fi- 
nancial serv ices, the banking and in- 
surance world trembled at the thought of its 
potential market power. In the event, it did 
not turn out that way and the financial gi- 
ants are fighting each other rather than the 
retailers. Chain stores and supermarkets can 
nonetheless still cause serious disruption 
w hen they enter new markets. asTesco and 
others arc demonstrating in petrol retailing. 


The latest industry to come within their sights 
is electricity supply. 

In theory, any reputable company will be 
able to buy power from the electricity trad- 
ing pool from 1998 and sell it to domestic 
customers through their existing meters. The 
regional electricity company distribution 
networks will become common carriers, 
open to any licensed supplier to use. 

The mechanics of the move towards open 
competition are the responsibility of the 
electricity industry. Since no businessman in 
his right' mind will go out of his way to 
encourage competition, it has been dragging 
its feel. Last summer it was criticised in a 
report by the Commons trade and industry 
committee for poor preparation for 1998. 
Professor Stephen JJUlechild, the regulator 
has given the industry a kick and brought in 
consultants to steer the plans through. Ini- 
tial responses are not encouraging. 

There is to be a centralised clearing sys- 
tem to handle the billing of electricity sup- 
plied from the trading pool to the various 
competing companies, but this has already 
provoked a row. Some regional electricity 
companies believe the £300ra cost estimate 
is double what is required and arc drawing 
up alternative plans. Since wholesale power 
prices vary through the day. this would be a 
complex project to get right at the best of 
times. Bui in this case there is a conflict of 
interest. The smoother the new arrange- 
ments work, the more quickly existing sup- 
pliers lose out to newcomers. Mramm. 



Barings tops league with £20bn deals 


JOHN W1LLCOCK 

Financial Correspondent 

Barings Brothers has topped the 
UK mergers and acquisitions 
league table for 1995 with deals 
totalling nearly £20bn, despite 
its February derivatives disaster 
and subsequent rescue by the 
Dutch bank ING. 

The corporate finance arm of 
ING Barings. Barings Brothers, 
handled 26 public and private 
deals worth £1 9.48bn according 
to the Acquisitions Monthly 
magazine. 

By far the biggest part of this 
came from one mega-deal, 
when Barings advised Well- 
come. working with Morgan 
Stanley, early this year in its 
£9.1bn takeover by Glaxo. The 
bank also had a hand in the sec- 
ond-biggest, Lloyds Bank’s 
£5.9bn takeover of TSB Groirp. 


in which it advised Lloyds. The 
year was also notable for see- 
ing last year's champion, War- 
burg, falling to third place. 
Warburg first tried to merge 
with Morgan Stanley, failed, and 
was then in effect swallowed by 
rival Swiss Banking Corporation 
to become SBC Warburg. 

■ Four American banks bene- 
fited from the problems beset- 
ting several of their UK 
competitors and made big gams 
in the table. JP Morgan and 
Morgan Stanley sprang from 
outside the top 20 to fifth and 
seventh place, respectively. 

Mark Burch, a director of 
corporate finance at Barings, 
said the result was “very good 
news. Its been a very busy and 
a very good year.” 

Mr Burch said that the weeks 
following the discovery of over 
£800m in derivatives trading 


UK Mergers & Acquisitions 


League table 1995 

Adviser Number of deals 

Total value 

Baring Brothers (4} 

26 

(£m) 

19,477 

Lazarti Brothers (9) - 

30 

14,683 

SBC Warburg (1) 

48 

13.821 

NM Rothscriild(ll) 

42 

12,067 

JPMor&ni-) 

7 

11,940 

Schroders(2) 

30 

11,931 

Morgan Stantey(-) 

9 

11,083 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell{6) 

46 

8.348 

Weirwort Benson(7) 

25 

8,192 

Goldman Sachs(3) 

13 

6,835 


Source: Acquisitions Monthly 


losses in Singapore in February 
had been “a very tough period' 4 . 
Many corporate clients had 
thought about their relationship 
with Barings, he said. “ING 
moved very quickly. They them- 


selves have grown through 
mergers, and they had no pre- 
scribed formula for change. We 
also had a high level of cohesion 
in the group. 

“There were no departures. 


We agreed to stick together, and 
ibis year has proved that [was 
the right thing to do.)” 

Such was the wealth of M&A 
activity in 1995 that Barings had 
to hire extra people. The UK 
corporate finance team grew by 
7 to 67. including 1 7 directors 
and 40 executives;. 

Such a boom year has fuelled 
talk of bumper bonuses. Mr 
Burch said that “clearly it has 
been a very good year and so 
compensation is likely lo reflect 
that". Barings' bonuses are de- 
cided in Feburary and paid in 
March, he said. 

Utility bids have helped to 
boost figures for the year gen- 
erally. Barings advised on one 
of the few hostile utilities bids 
so far. .Along with Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell it acted for 
Scottish Power in its £l.lbn 
takeover of Manweb. the re- 


gional electricity company 
based in Chester. 

There were 14 public bids 
over Cl bn announced during 
1995. compared with only one 
in 1994. This also beats the l°8 g 
record when there were 11 
such deals. The number of pub- 
lic bids completed in 1995 rose 
to 84, worth a combined 
£36.47bn. compared with t>2 in 
1994 totalling £5.09hn. 

Second is'Lazard Brothers 
with 30 deals totalling nearly 
£15bn. As well as advising 
Glaxo, the bank is working on 
two large pending deals - ad- 
vising Granada in its £3.1 bn bid 
for Forte as well as National & 
Provincial in its proposed 
£1.3bn takeover by Abbey Na- 
tional. 

.Analysts expect 19% will be 
another good year, possibly as 
good as 1995. 


Wave of strikes heralds 
more French gloom 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Correspondent 

The recent wave of strikes and 
unrest bas taken business con- 
fidence in France to its lowest 
for nearly two years. 

The balance of firms report- 
ing increased output compared 
with those saying production 
was down fell to minus 9 per 
cent in December, down from 
minus 6 per cent the previous 
month. It was the lowest balance 
since January 1994, according 
to an official survey published 
yesterday. 

The survey showed that lev- 
els of finished stocks rose for the 
fourth month in a row, reflect- 
ing the economy’s slowdown. 

The national statistics office, 
lnsee, reported that optimism 
about future outpnt had 
plunged even more dramati- 
cally. The balance expecting to 
raise rather than reduce pro- 


duction dived from minus 21 to 
minus 36 percent The gloomi- 
est sectors were the car and 
transport industries and man- 
ufacturers of semi-finished 
goods, although food and con- 
sumer goods manufacturers 
have also become more pes- 
simistic. 

Hans Tietmeyer, the Bun- 
desbank President yesterday 
tried to put an optimistic gloss 
on the outlook for the French 
economy by saying that be 
thought it would meet the con- 
ditions for taking part in Euro- 
pean monetary union from its 
start in 1999. 

Mr Tietmeyer said he could 
not envisage a monetary union 
without France. It was one of 
the “core countries of European 
integration,’' be told a German 
newspaper. The Bundesbank 
President said France had the 
“will and ability” to meet the 
conditions set out by the Maas- 
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Supermarkets check out power sales 

Several supermarket chains are looking at whether to supply elec- 
tricity to their retail customers from 1998. Salisbury's confirmed 
yesterday that it was aware that it would be able to retail elec- 
tricity supplies to its customers, bat said it was too early to say 
anything further. Safeway and Asda both said they were open to 
any new ideas - but declined to say whether they had investigated 
the electricity business. Marks & Spencer said it had looked at 
electricity retailing but had deckled against. Offer, the electricity 
regulator, confirmed that it was “perfectly feasible’’ for super- 
market groups to apply for a licence to sell electricity after the 
domestic market is deregulated in 1998. 

Lloyds TSB shares edge ahead 

Shares in Lloyds TSB banking group rose 4.5p to 343-5p on the 
first day of dealings in the merged group yesterday. The group 
said that Kent Atkinson., chief financial officer of Lloyds, would 
be group chief financial officer of Lloyds TSB. It also Slid it was 
“far too early to say” what its intentions were for TSB’s merchant 
banking operation. Hill Samuel, after a newspaper report that it 
was ready to sell the business. 

Investment Column, page 18 

Land Rover smashes output record 

Production at Land Rover rose 35 per cent last year to a record 
I27_’flll vehicles, breaking the 1994 record by 33,000 vehicles. 
Booming exports were behind growth at the Midlands-based com- 
pany, part of the BMW-owned Rover Group. Production of the 
successful Discovery model rosed from 54.424 to 70,000. 

Abbey life sells German unit 

Lloyds Abbev Life has sold its German life assurance unit, 
Trarisiebcn. to Haftpffichtvcrband der Deutschen Industrie for 
£50m cash. Trans! eben. the only non-UK financial services busi- 
ness owned by Uqyds .Abbey Life, has lost money for several years. 

Small drop in business failures 

The number of business failures was down 5.3 per cent to 41303 
in 1995. but the drop disappointinglysroaU according ip Dun 
6c Bradstrect. Large company liquidations actually rose 5.6 per 
cent to 172JSO. the first rise in three years. 


tricht Treaty. However, recent 
figures make Prime Minister 
Alain Juppd's chances of re- 
ducing the government deficit 
to below 3 per cent of GDP look 
slim. Growth is slowing sharply^ 
while deficit-cutting plans are 
under threat after the wave of 
strikes. 

The latest French industrial 
production figures showed a 1.9 
per cent fall in October, fol- 
lowing an almost equally sharp 
drop the previous month. Year- 
on-year output growth turned 
negative for the first time since 
the end of 1993. 

Despite the depressing survey 
results, there was a slight re- 
covery in share prices in Paris 
after a technical disruption in 
the morning. The stockmarket 
was reacting to Wednesday's 
announcement by the French 
Government of new details of 
measures intended to stimulate 
consumer spending. 
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Prime Minister Juppe: slim chance of meeting Maastrich targets 


Photograph: AP 


.Virgin TV promises court drama 


MATHEW HORS MAN 

Media Editor 

Virgin TV promises fireworks 
at the High Court next month, 
when the controversial Channel 
5 licence award is to be pul to 
judicial review. 

According to a Virgin TV in- 
sider . ‘‘you will be very- surprised 
by what you team" at the three- 
day hearing, scheduled to begin 
on 17 January. 

Virgin TV 'declined to com- 
ment officially on its case. But 
speculation centres on corre- 
spondence between the Inde- 
pendent Television Commission 
and Channel 5 Broadcasting, 
which could show whether the 
ITC allowed the winning bidder 


to raise by £10tim the amount 
it had set aside to cover the costs 
of launching the channel. 

Virgin TV. whose application 
was rejected on the grounds of 
quality, won the right to seek ju- 
dicial ’review last month, claim- 
ing there had been procedural 
unfairness. The High Court 
ruled that the consortium had 
an arguable case. 

Specifically, Virgin TV, made 
up of Richard Branson's Virgin 
Group and Paramount Televi- 
sion. said that Channel 5 Broad- 
casting had been given an 
opportunity to alter its bid after 
the 2 May deadline. Other bid- 
ders, Virgin TV claimed, were 
not provided an opportunity to 
make changes. 


Channel 5 Broadcasting, 
backed by Pearson. MAI. CLT. 
the Luxembourg-based broad- 
caster. and Warburg Pincus. 
has said it merely clarified the 
amount set aside to cover the 
worst-case scenario of £3QUm. 

To date, most industry ob- 
servers have assumed that Vir- 
gin TV would fail in its bid to 
overturn the award. The ITC 
has never lost a judicial review . 

However, any suggestion of 
procedural unfairness could 
lead to a reconsideration of the 
licence award. Of the possible 
scenarios in ibe event of a 
court judgment in Virgin TV’s 
favour, a re-bid is believed in he 
mosL likely. 

Four bidders applied for the 


licence last Spring. UKTV. 
backed by Canadian broad- 
caster Can West and SclecTV 
the independent television pro- 
ducer. bid £3hm. the highest, but 
was disqualified on quality 
grounds. Its attempt earlier 
this month to win the right to 
judicial review failed, although 
it was given leave to submit in- 
formation during the Virgin 
TV court case next month. 

Virgin TV and Channel 5 
Broadcasting controversially 
bid an identical £22.002.lHtti. 
while low-bidder New Century, 
back by Rupert Murdoch's 
BSkyB. Granada and others, of- 
fered £2m. New Century's peti- 
tion for judicial review, filed two 
weeks ago. was also rejected. 


Airbus shares $3bn Philippine order 


RUSSELL HOTTER 

Airbus, the four-nation aircraft 
consortium that includes British 
Aerospace, has won the lion's 
share of a S3bn (£2bn) order 
from Philippine Airlines. The 
order for 32 aircraft is shared 
with Boeing, which last month 
scooped a $l2bn contract from 
Singapore Airlines. 

The Philippine order goes 
some way to ease the deep dis- 
appointment of losing the Sin- 
gapore business and comes at 
the end of a difficult year in 
which Airbus lost several im- 


portant lenders. Boeing is cur- 
rently favourite to win the bulk 
of a huge order to be an- 
nounced soon from Malaysian 
Airlines. 

Philippine Airlines is buying 
eight Boeing 747-4H0s, and^24 
aircraft from Airbus: four A34G 
four-engine long-range types, 
eight twin-engine A 330s and 12 
of the A32n mid-range aircraft. 
An AMU is worth about $ 1 20m. 
an A330 some $1 10m. and the 
A320 about $50m. A Boeing 
747-40i) sells for about S15ftm. 

Civil aviation is emerging 
from recession, with the Far 


East market growing fastest, but 
large orders are scarce and 
closely fought. Yesterday's an- 
nouncement was a blow to 
America's McDonnell Dou- 
glas, which desperately needs 
orders for its MD-SU aircraft. 

The Philippine order is for 
delivery over tire next three 
years, and will provide much- 
needed work for the Airbus con- 
sortium. which is made up of 
France's Aerospatiale, Ger- 
many's D3imler-Benz Aero- 
Space, CASA of Spain and 
British Aerospace. Aerospa- 
tiale and Daimler- Ben/ own 38 


per cent each. BAe has 20 per 
cent and CASA four per cent. 

Airbus and Boeing are fight- 
ing it out for an order from 
Malaysian Airlines, which is 
expected to make an an- 
nouncement on a iOhn ringgit 
(£2.5hnl purchase in early 
January. 

Newspapers in Malaysia have 
reported that Boeing will clinch 
more than half the order for 25 
new long- and medium-range 
aircraft, with Airhus the re- 
mainder. McDonnell Douglas 
was said to be out of the 
running. 


Thomson and 
Cook strike 
llth-hour deal 



RUSSELL HOTTEN 

A big dispute between two of 
the best known names in the 
navel industry. Thomson and 
Thomas Cook, has been settled 
in time for the traditional new 
year boom in holiday sales. 

Thomson, the tour operator, 
and Thomas Cook, the travel 
agency, had stopped doing busi- 
ness "with each other ihrec 
weeks ago in a row over com- 
missions and discounts. 

Thomson was thought to 
have demanded that Thomas 
Cook accept lower commission 
rates on its holidays of about 10 
per ccnL but be allowed to of- 
fer higher discounts to cus- 
tomers of around 12 per cent. 

Thomas Cook said it could 
not cover its costs under such 
an arrangement, and the dispute 
was threatening lo spill over into 
the courts. 

Thomson disconnected 
Thomas Cook from its holiday 
booking system, while the trav- 
el agent removed the tour op- 
erator's brochures from its 
network of 385 shops. 

Neither side was yesterday re- 
vealing the terms of the settle- 
ment. But it is believed that 
Thomson has agreed to pay 
higher commissions while 
Thomas Cook will discount 
holidays by only 10 per cent. 

Brochures for next year's 
holiday's were being rushed to 
Thomas Cook shops yesterday. 


The days over Christmas and 
New Year are the busiest of the 
year for holiday bookings, and 
no travel company can afford to 
miss such a lucrative period of 
business. 

The deal, agreed late on 
Tuesday after both side's 
lawyers worked over Christ- 
mas. provides enough flexibil- 
ity for Thomson to offer bigger 
discounts if the key selling sea- 
son does not go well. 

A Thomas Cook spokes- 
woman said: "We are now sell- 
ing Thomson holidays. We have 
reached an agreement that is 
mutually acceptable.” 

At Thomson, which sells one 
in three of the 10 million over- 
seas package holidays bought in 
Britain, a spokeswoman con- 
firmed an agreement had been 
reached but declined to com- 
ment further. 

The dispute threatened to fi- 
nancially hurt Thomas Cook, 
which has a 13 per cent share 
of the overseas holiday tours 
sold in the UK. At least one in 
10 of Thomas Cook's customers 
books a Thomson holiday. 

The industry has been hit 
hard this year due to its own 
over-optimistic forecasts about 
how many people w ould holiday 
abroad this summer. 

Last week Thomas Cook an- 
nounced discounts of up to 15 
percent on package tours a day 
after Lunn roly revealed a pay- 
bv -instalment plan. 
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Gilts market slightly tarnished 


I™ 1 *® 1 JS rounding off this 
^S°°d ebeer about projects 
' Re&ums on gilts have nolbeen 
as tagh as those in major overseas gov- 
e *’°j n ®u bond markets during the 
P^t 12 months. But the recent sharp 
advance in the UK market shows that 
investors are confident falling interest 
rates and law inflation wQl deliver a re- 
^juing performance next year. 

yiat confidence now kioks overdone 
nnd a disappointment seems inevitable. 
AD the good news about 1996 has been 
P™ed mtojphs in the past two months, 
with hindsight, it would hate been bet- 
ter to invest at the end of October. 

It is true that there remains plenty 
of good news abouL The inflation out- 
look remains the best fora generation. 
Economic growth has slowed to a sus- 
tainable pace and the risks arc that it 
will slow even further. Further cuts in 
base rates are on the cards. The eco- 
nomic environment is just as good 
abroad, so prospects are favourable for 
the main overseas bond markets which 
gilts tend to follow. 

However, the market's focus on 
the good news may be deflecting it 
from the risks from inflation. One dan- 
ger comes from increasing pay settle- 
ments. Another is that retailers will try 
to rebuild profit margins if consumer 
spending picks up as the Chancellor 
predicted in his Budget a month ago. 

There are one or two other poten- 
tial stumbling blocks. Changes to the 
structure of the gilts market, starting 
with the introduction of open gilts re- 
pos next week, will help the market in 
the tong run but could cause some 
choppy trading in the short run. If gov- 
ernment borrowing continues to be 
higher than expected, the extra supply 
of paper will become a concern. The 
Bank of England's auction an- 
nouncement yesterday confirmed that 
it already has to sell nearly £14bn-worth 
of stock in the next quarter. 

All this is before raising the ques- 
tion of political risk. The stretch 
before a general election is not usu- 
ally a peaceful time for gilts investors. 

Institutions can opt to switch into 
more appealing overseas markets. For 
private investors, there are two 
attractive strategics. The first is to con- 
centrate on short-dated gilts. Yields of 
62 to 6.7 per cent for maturities of up 
to five years are very attractive rela- 
tive to alternative investments, and 
there seems to be no danger of Mr 
Garke pushing base rates up before 
the election, even if they might not fall 
as much as some people hope. 


The second option is to go for indet- 
linked stocks, which have outper- 
formed other gflts this year. They will 
deliver an inflation-proofed return 
and are a good way of hedging a gains t 
any pessimism on the inflation outlook- 

Bonds offer a 
punt for nervous 

Guaranteed income bonds have been 
under a cloud for most of this year, 
waiting for the taxman to decide exactly 
how the underlying investments that 

back the guarantee will be treated from 

next April. 

Scottish Widows, which raised 
£300m in February after guaranteeing 
a net annual return of 7.4 per cent on 
a five-year bond, has promised to 
make good any shortfall caused by the 
changed tax regime. That makes the 
Widows offer even better value, given 
that more recent issues by suppliers 
such as GAN life or AIG Lire offer 
lower returns, anyway. 

Guaranteed stock market bonds, 
which emphasise capital rather than in- 
come, have tended to take up the run- 


ning. TSB, now Lloyds TSB, one of the 
big players in the market, has just in- 
troduced its 20th issue. 

The capital is guaranteed even if the 
FT-SE 100 index falls over the next five 
years; there is no limit on the upside 
potential; and if the index shows a 25 
per cent gpin at any time it is locked 
m to provide a minimum gain. 

The increase is calculated on only 95 
percent of the initial investment how- 
ever, so a 50 per cent rise in the index 
will generate a return of just 472 per 
cent. 

The bond is structured as a single- 
premium life policy and all growth is 
normally paid free of tax to standard 
rate taxpayers, although higher rate 
payers will be liable for a 15 per cent 
surcharge. The mi nimum investment 
is £2,000. 

Another current offer, Hamilton 
life's Guaranteed Growth Bond will 
open next week. In this case a minimum 
investment of £5,000 guarantees a re- 
turn of 50 per cent on top of the ini- 
tial capital after six years. The index 
must then more than double before in- 
vestors receive any further increase and 
even then it is capped at half of any ad- 
ditional rise. 

Nervous savers will be drawn by the 
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guarantees from these bonds, which of- 
fer a little more spice than Tessas, but 
true investors will stick to punting on 
the stock market, which has been a 
steady oulperformer in most recent 
years. 

A quiet start 
for Lloyds TSB 

Trading in Lloyds TSB, the new 
merged banking group, got off to a 
sound, if unspectacular start yesterday. 

The shares added 4J5p to 343-5p, but 
the market may not be doing full jus- 
tice to the potential benefits of Lloyds’ 
double marriage this year. 

There is no question Sir Brian Pit- 
man, the Lloyds chief executive, has set 
himself a formidable task. Integrating 
Cheltenham & Gloucester, the former 
building society was always going to be 
difficult, but Hwfll be nothing compared 
to TSB. The bank duplicates Lloyds in 
nearly everything it does, while its cul- 
ture could hardly be more different, 
having been based in the traditions of 
the saving bank movement. 

But the new grouping starts off as 
one of the top three players in sever- 
al key areas, including the mortgage, 
retail banking and corporate lending 
markets. Its lending will give it a mar- 
ket share of 12 per cent and its branch 
network 18 per cent of the total for 
banks and building societies. 

There are two weapons Mr Pitman 
can use to lever off this base. The fo- 
cus so far has been on cost-cutting. 
Lloyds has forecast that savings will hit 
£350m-a-year by the end of the cen- 
tury. However, that estimate is almost 
certain to be conservative: based on US 
bank mergers. SBC Warburg suggests 
another £100m could be found, par- 
ticularly if Parliament passes the re- 
quired private member's bill in 1997. 

Equally important to the Uoyds' 
mergers will be successful brand man- 
agement. The new group will have a 
powerful array of brands at its disposal. 
C&G commands an excellent name in 
mortgages, while TSB is buflding a rep- 
utation for value-for-money, no frills 
banking products and Lloyds retains 
its attractions for a wealthier, more pro- 
fessional customer base. 

Based on SBC Warburg's forecast of 
profits of £226bn in 1996, the shares 
stand on a forward multiple of 12. That 
suggests Lloyds TSB should remain a 
core holding in any portfolio. 


Now Barings tries its 
hand in South Korea 


Wtb past presidents accused 
of all manner of foul deeds in 
the run up to elections - not 
too mention allegations of 
corruption levelled at 
Hyundai and Daewoo (two 
of the country's most success- 
ful companies) - the average 
Korean is not exactly starved 
of after-dinner conversation. 
Now the Korean Stock Ex- 
change has whipped up more 
excitement by adding the 
Barings name to the list of its 
in-house residents. 

Already a legend in the 
Pacific Run thanks its reputa- 
tion in derivatives trading, 
the blue-blooded Dutch insti- 
tution is expected to take its 
seat on the Seoul Exchange 
on 29 January - a privilege 
which does not come cheap. 

The exchange yesterday 
approved applications by 
ING Barings and Hann uri- 
Salomon Securities, a joint 
venture between Salomon 
Brothers and several Korean 
companies, bringing the 
number of foreign and joint 
venture securities houses 
with seats on the exchange to 
four. The new boys join 
Dongbang-Feregrine (yes. 

Fm afraid so) and Jardine 
Fleming. The two new hous- 
es will have to pay about 
£12m in subscription fees 
and various deposits before 
they are allowed to join. 

Still, petty cash compared 
to the final bill in Singapore. 
And an opportunity perhaps 
for Nick Leeson when he fi- 
nally earns parole. 

A cautionary tale from the 
current edition of Wfubnod 
News, which highlights the 
perils of offering customer 
guarantees. Staff at the 
brewer’s Thresher chain of 
wine shops are reporting 
some ingenious wheezes to 
take advantage of its Wine 
Buyer's Guarantee, which of- 
fers a replacement bottle if . 
the first choice disappoints. 

One elderly customer re- 
turned her purchase in a 
specimen jar, claiming that 
she was disappointed with 



The Arctic snap in the North, as in Glasgow above, is playing 
mer ry * iel» with the fcrpes of communication betw een B ritain s 
finnnriai nerve-centres. Here is a conversation between the 
London and Glasgow offices of Barclays Stockbrokers. 

Richard Dnrlachei; deputy chairman: “How is it going up 
there?" 

Glasgow office: “Minus 19.” 

Duriacber: “That’s odd, the Footsie is np 11 down here. 


the contents but was unable 
to return them in the original 
container. Another customer 
returned an almost full bot- 
tle of sparkling wine which 
turned out to be water with a 
dash of 
Both' 


)f washing up liquid 
h were reimbursed 


Indispensable research from 
the nation's independent fi- 
nancial advisers, who report 
that 12 million Britons will 
start 1996 by making a new 
year's resolution. Sadly for 
IFA Promotion, the advisers’ 
marketing arm, there is little 
evidence that any of them will 
resolve to use an independent 
fin and al adviser - even 
though it is offering a free half 
hour on the couch for anyone 
who wants to sort out their fi- 
nancial affairs 
According to those sur- 
veyed the most popular 
financial resolution will be to 
spend less in 1996. Some 33 
per cent, including “a gladia- 
tor called Wolf* said that . 
they will try and spend less 


t ha n they earn. A further 10 
per cent said that they will 
try and pay off their credit 
card bills with 8 per cent 
promising to sort out a 
pension. 

And a prosperous new 
year to all our retailers. 

Encouraging news for car- 
penters The New Zealand 
company Fletcher Challenge 
announces it has finally dis- 
covered “The Supertree” - 
the result of a world-wide ■ 
search for a tree species and 
a growing location that will 
provide a superior lumber. 
The quest to identify this 
faster-growing tree (which 
needed to be able to flour- 
ish in places with stable, 
low-cost economies) has 
been an urgent one. Tragi- 
cally for the Kiwis this tri- 
umph of economical 
Darwinism is not located in 
New Zealand. 

No, the winner is ... Euca- 
lyptus Grandis. grown in 
northern Argentina. 


The Government is facing an uphill slog in its campaign to rekindle public enthusiasm for state sell-offs, writes Peter Rodgers 

Changing the unacceptable face of privatisation 

for many 
investors 


After the worst press for pri- 
vatisation in at least a decade, 
government ministers are qui- 
etly’ encouraging the former 
state companies to fight back. 
The utilities are planning to step 
up campaigns in the coming 
months to persuade their mil- 
lions of customers that privati- 
sation was not just for the 
benefit of shareholders and fat- 
cat directors. The public is 
likely to be bombarded with 
claims of improved service and 
lower prices. 

Ministers also plan to give 
fewer speeches about popular 
capitalism, wider share-owner- 
ship and the theoretical effi- 
ciency gains from privatisation, 
which, as often as not. come 
down to job losses. Instead, they 
will focus on the basic issues of 
prices and services, because 
these are what directly affect 
most voters. 

Treasury and Department of 
Trade and Industry ministers 
arc, for example, determined to 
wring even’ ounce of goodwill 
out of the £90 cut in electricity 
bills due this year - made up of 
a £50 rebate from the sale of the 
National Grid. £20 from a cut 
in the nuclear levy and £20 from 
price cuts ordered by the elec- 
tricity regulator. 

They arc putting just as much 
political capital into a pilot 
scheme to introduce competi- 
tion in domestic gas supply in 
Devon and Cornwall which 



Next in line: The impending privatisation of parts of the nuclear power industry and Railtrack are proving to be the most unpopular of all 


they hope will prove that gas 
prices can be cut by at least 15 
per cent nationally over the next 
three years. 

In electricity and gas, the pri- 
ority is to convince customers 
that the gains more than offset 
the imposition of VAT on fuel. 
But getting the message across 
to the popnlation at large will 


•‘THE 
OMEGA IS 
ENGINEERED 
BEYOND ITS 
CLASS." 
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THE O MEGA F RO M VAU X H A L L 


be an uphill straggle to a tight 
timetable. Ministers arc un- 
comfortably aware that, well be- 
fore the election, they must 
convince voters that privatisa- 
tion is not a dirty word. 

That means getting the good 
news across over the next few 
montte-a tall order, given that 
it means erasing the memory of 
a year that has seen £14bn 
worth of unseemly bid fever in 
electricity. 

Distribution companies have 
been changing hands at four 
times the valuations put on 
them at the time of privatisation 

in December 1990. 

There was also the pill dying 


MisceBaneous 


of gas, electricity and water 
company executives for cream- 
ing off huge pay increases, the 
row over the flotation of the Na- 
tional Grid and the embarrass- 
ment of leaky Yorkshire Whter, 
which could still be faring a sup- 
ply crisis well into next year, af- . 
teryearsof under-investment in 
new pipes. 

Meanwhile the whole sys- 
tem of regulation has come 
under fire, initially beqause of 
a lenient price review in 1994 by 
Professor Stephen Liltlechild, 
the electricity regulator, most 
recently because of the free 
flights taken by Peter Davis, reg- 
ulator of the privatised lottery. 


The usual advice to people 
who have got themselves into a 
bole is to stop digging. But the 
Government, far from letting 
the dust settle on the rows that 
have occupied most of 1995, has 
derided to keep privatisation at 
the forefront of the political 
agenda in 1996. 

It is insisting on proceeding 
next summer with the £2.5bn 
sale of British Energy, the nu- 
clear power company, and the 
£1.5bn sale of Railtrack, prob- 
ably the two most unpopular 
privatisations of afl, al least since 
the sale of the Post Office was 
dropped. 

Some Tories describe this as 


a highly principled strategy, 
with the Government sticking to 
its beliefs regardless of the un- 
popularity of the plans. 

“We should be given credit 
for bravery in recognising that 
maybe there are better ways of 
doing things," said one. But 
those with marginal seats are 
probably wondering whether 
the tax cuts the sales will bring 
arc worth the pain. 

Government ministers do 
not deny that the strategy could 
backfire. One said: U 1 accept 
that it may be high risk.” and 
agreed that the railway sale 
could get in the way of pro- 
moting the benefits of 15 years 


of privatisation. But he added* 
“There are signs the qualify of 
service in the utilities and in the 
railways is already improving in 
a way the public can see." 

Next year's nuclear sale will 
have the advantage that it has 
already drawn the teeth of 
Greenpeace and other envi- 
ronmental groups, who are 
happy that the planned trans- 
fer to the private sector seems 
to' have killed off any hope of 
investment in new nuclear 
power stations. 

But where the railways are 
concerned, if anything goes 
wrong with customer service, 
prices or safety during the im- 
mensely complex sale, the Gov- 
ernment rather than the new 
owners is bound to be blamed. 

The Department of Transport 
and the Treasury claim to be 
pleasantly surprised by the qual- 
ity of the rail sales achieved so 
far- the first three franchises, 
which will be up and running 
during the spring, the £l.Sbn 
rolling stock leasing compa- 
nies and a variety of engineer- 
ing support services. 

Ministers also believe the 
tide of popular dislike of rail pri- 
vatisation could begin to torn 
now that the first franchisees 
such as Stagecoach, the bus op- 
erator, are out in the open and 
can promote their plans. But 
there is a long way to go, with 
22 franchises still unsold and 
Railtrack not due to be floated 
until late spring. 

Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment seems to believe H. can win 
the political argument if the 
privatisations of telecommuni- 
cations, gas, water and electricity 
are judged next year on what 
they deliver for consumers, 
rather than for shareholders. 


Total returns to shareholders from privatisations 


Company 

% Increase 
1995 from sale 

Sate date 

Amersham IrrtT 

4 

798 

24 Feb 82 

Ass B Ports 

6 

2910 

14 Feb 83 

BAA 

6 

423 

27 Nov 87 

BP* 

31 

1225 

12 Nov 79 

8 Airways 

37 

517 

10 Feb 87 

B Gas 

-13 

231 

5 Dec 86 

B Steel 

9 

92 

2 Dec 88 

B Telecom 

-4 

363 

30 Nov 84 

C& Wireless 

24 

2235 

4 Nov 81 

Enterprise Oil 

7 

294 

29 Jun 84 

RoHs-Royce 

8 

71 

14 May 87 


Water 

Company 

% Increase - 

Sale date 

Anglian 

1995 

26 

from sale 
270 

11 Dec 89 

NWestr 

19 

272 

11 Dec 89 

Northumbrian 

64 

591 

11 Dec 89 

SWest 

10 

236 

11 Dec 89 

Severn Trent 

34 

313 

11 Dec 89 

Southern • 

25 

313 

11 Dec 89 

Thames 

22 

239 

11 Dec 89 

welsh 

19 

355 

11 Dec 89 

Wessex 

20 

298 

11 Dec 89 


♦from date of lust Thatcher government sale 


Assumes dividends reinvested. Return for 1995 is for the year to 22 Dec 


Source: Datastream 


Electricity 

Company 

PowerGen 

Natl Power 

N i Electric 

Scots Hydro 

Scots Power 

E Midlands 

Eastern 

London 

ManweO 

Midlands 

Northern 

Norweb 

S Wales 

SWest 

Seeboard 

Southern 

'forks 


% increase 
1995 from sate 

" Sale date 

4 

277 

11 Mar 91 

-4 

222 

11 Mar 91 

26 

• -118 

.18 Jun 93 

14 

78 

17 Jun 91 

10 

83 

17 Jun 91 - 

4 

361 

10 Dec 90 

32 

428 

10 Dec 90 

21 

373 

10 Dec 90 

23 

447 

10 Dec 90 

18 

390 

10 Dec 90 

12 

481 

10 Dec 90 

46 

547 

10 Dec 90 

32 

507 

10 Dee 90 

6 

382 

.10 DeC 90. 

34 

• 570 

: 10 Dec 90 

19 

392 

. -30‘Dec 90--' 

4 

- - 349- 

' 10 Dec 90 " 


Enormous profits have been 
made on privatisation stocks 
over the years. But British Gas, 
the company that made fat cats 
famous, actually showed a neg- 
ative return to shareholders of 
13 per cent over the last year 
as concent grew about rising 
competition and falling prices. 

Tbe total return to gas share- 
holders since privatisation, in- 
cluding reinvested dividends, is 
also modest compared with 
gains made in a much shorter 
period by electricity and water 
company shareholders. 

Another privatisation in- 
vestment to show a negative re- 
turn last year was BT largely 
because of City concern at in- 
creasingly tough regulation. 

Although all the other pri- 
vatisation stocks showed posi- 
tive total returns last year, many 
fell below the average 24 per 
cent gain made by investors in 
FT-SE 100 stocks during 1995. 

Outside the water and elec- 
tricity industry, only BP and 
British Airways beat the aver- 
age gain and Cable & Wireless 
matched it. Poor per f ormers in 
relative terms include Araer- 
sbam International, BAA, En- 
terprise Ofl and Rolls-Royce. 
Where companies were sold in 
more than one go, gains are 
shown from the earliest date. 

Several water companies out- 
paced the market’s hundred 
biggest companies, while North- 
umbrian Water, which yesterday 
formally fell under the control 
of Lyonnaise des Eaux, gained 
64 per cent during 1995. Its 
shareholders are snowing die 
largest overall! gains for a water 
company since privatisation. 

None of the electricity com- 
panies did as well in 1995 , 
partly because the big run-up in 
power company share prices oc- 
curred the year before as a re- 
sult of a lenient electricity price 
review combined with growing 
speculation about bids. 

The total returns for regional 
electricity companies shown in 
the table are adjusted to include 
special dividends and capital 
changes such as share buy- 
backs, and to allow for the the 
demerger and flotation of Na- 
tional Grid earlier this month 

Some companies have al- 
ready been taken over and are 
about to lose their Stock Ex- 
change quotations. 
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DATA BANK 


FTrSElOO > 
3,676.7 + Q.3 
FT-SE250 
4,007.5 + 7 .8 
FT-SE 350 
1,824.4 + 0 .9 
SEAQ VOLUME 
343m shares, 
18,310 bargains 
Gifts Index. 
95.92 + 0.20 
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Talk of stake-building puts wind in Trafalgar’s sails 



D J F M A U A 8 0 M ‘ 


Trafalgar House, the battered 
and bruised conglomerate cre- 
ated by Sir Nigel Broackes and 
the late Lord Matthews, was 
one of the best-performing 
shares as stake-building ru- 
mours captured the imagina- 
tion of a lifeless stock market 

The shares climbed 3p to 
27p in what, by the standards 
of the day, was brisk trading 
with Seaq putting turnover at 
nearly 7.5 million. 

Hong Kong Land, part of 
the Keswick family's sprawling 
Jardine Matbeson Ear Eastern 
empire, was said to be re- 
sponsible for the share per- 
formance. 

It already has a 26 per cent 
shareholding, on which it is suf- 
fering an embarrassing loss, 
and was rumoured, as a display 
of support for the struggling 
conglomerate, to have in- 
structed its stockbrokers to 
lift its stake to 29.9 per cent, 
the highest A can achieve with- 
out triggering an obligation to 


bid. There was little evidence 
of any HKL buying pressure: 
if. indeed, it is interested in 
buying more shares it could 
have been deterred by the 
sudden price increase. 

Johnson Malthey was also 
dragged into the story on some 
vague, alleged tax advantages 
it could claim from a link with 
Trafalgar. 

The engineering and build- 
ing group, which also em- 
braces the Cunard liner fleet, 
has had a torrid time as prof- 
its have disappeared under 
the weight of draining, long- 
term contracts. 

Earlier this month it pro- 
duced a much bigger-than-ex- 
pected £321m loss and said 
dividends would not be paid 
until "sustainable profits” were 
achieved. 

The loss, which included a 
barrow-load of provisions, 
compared with a profit of 
£46. 6m last time and £151.5ra 
in the halcyon days of 1990 
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when the shares were more 
than 200p: they hit a 326. 5p 
peak before the crash of 1987. 

Trafalgar, which recently 
sold the Rilz Hotel in London 
for £75 m is still haemorrhag- 
ing cash and there is a feeling 
it will soon be forced to sell Cu- 
nard, which lakes in the QE11. 

The Americans destroyed 
what had appeared to be a de- 
termined drive towards a new 
FT-SE peak. 

With the Dow Jones Aver- 
age looking decidedly hesi- 
tant in early trading Footsie 
finished just 0.3 points higher 
after earlier nudging its record 
trading level with an 11.5 gain 
to 3,687.9. Once again 
turnover was pathetically thin 


with many of the trades 
-merely lax-effirienr bed-and- 
breakfast exercise. 

Yaux. the Sunderland-based 
brewer and hotelier, enjoyed a 
modest ferment, up 1 -ip at 
284p, as stories surfaced of a 
Bass bid. 

Bass seetns to be the current 
bidder for all seasons. It Hhs 
been rumoured to be inter- 
ested in Ladbroke, the betting 
and hotel group, and is one of 
the parties seeking to buy 
Carlsberg-Tetley. Britain's 
third-largest brewer, owned 
by Allied Domecq and CarJs- 
berg of Denmark, 

The brewing giant is unlikely 
to want Vaux' s breweries, pubs 
or nursing homes. But it could 


fancy the Sunderland group's 
chain of Swallow Hotels which 
must be benefiting from the in- 
dustry upturn. 

Vaux's recent Oat profits 
and the decision of finance di- 
rector Timothy Walker to 
move to another job. have left 
it looking exposed. There is 
also talk that one of its big 
regional rivals - the Wolver- 
hampton & Dudley Brew- 
eries? - could be interested. 

Trading started in the new 
banking group, Lloyds TSB was 
up 4.5p to 343op despite the 
special 683p dividend to for- 
mer TSB shareholders. It was 
quick to deny market specula- 
tion it planned to find a buyer 
for its newly acquired Hill 
Samuel merchant banking 
side. 

Takeover talk was back to 
haunt Roya] Bank of Scot- 
land. up 8 p at 5Sftp: Schroders, 
3Sp higher at l,348p. was 
helped by its bids and deals 
record over the past year. 


Dixons, which replaced TSB 
in the FT-SE index, lost a Iit- 
Uc of Wednesday’s enthusiasm, 
falling 3p to 446p. 

Am st rad, the compuler 
group run by Alan Sugar, was 
the day's big casualty. 

The sudden departure of 
chief executive David Rogers 
sent the shares crashing 28p to 
191.5p. 

Lonrho, where there is per- 
sistent speculation of break-up 
moves, slipped 3p to 176p. 

Oils weakened after their re- 
cent strong run, dragged down 
by lacklustre displays by US oil 
stocks. Enterprise fell 6 p to 
398p. 

Stagecoach, the bus group, 
continued to advance, up 12 p 
to 352p. with stories that it 
could bid for the Docklands 
Light Railway doing the 
rounds. 

The seemingly brighter 
housing outlook inspired estate 
agent Hambro Countrywide 3p 
higher to 43p. 




□ Bard on. the aggregates 
group, is attracting discreet 
interest. The shares have 
been keenly traded in the 
past week with turnover yes- 
terday topping 3 million, ac- 
cording to Seaq. The price 
finned modestly to 32p. Last 
month the group cut gearing 
to 50 per cent by selling its 
dredging business to Hanson 
Tor £72m. The company is 
seen as an interesting recov- 
ery play with profits or £24m 
expected this year against 
£193m. There is also talk, of 
bid action. 

□ TBL the property group 
that owns CardifT Airport, is 
likely to emerge as a deter- 
mined player if, as expected, 
the smaller property compa- 
nies consolidate. It has taken 
over Molyneus and raised 
£30m through a rights issue 
which achieved a 95.7 per 
cent take-up. The shares are 
53p. 
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FT-SE 100 INDEX HOUR BY HOUR |i4.oo 3679. i up 2.7 


Open 3671 2. down 52 11.00 3678.9 up 2.5 

09.00 3673.0 down 3.4 12.00 3685.7 up 9.3 

1 04)0 3678.3 up 1 .9 1X00 3687.8 up 1 1 .4 


15J)0 3678.3 up 1 .9 
16.00 3677.3 up 0-9 
Close 3676.7 up 0.3 
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RUGBY LEAGUE: A scrum-half is back at the top after a miserable experience ‘down under’ 

Ford fired up for 
local challenge 


F or Mike Ford, tomor- 
row’s Regal Trophy semi- 
final against Si Helens 
represents everything that he 
missed about die English game 
during his ill-fated exile in 
Australia. 

Ford was one of the two top 
scrum-halves in Britain when 
he forsook Castleford for 
Queensland 18 months ago. 
His hopes for a new career in 
the Winfield Cup. were high 
and it seemed that England had 
seen the last of him. 

Now he is bade, wearing 
the No 7 shirt for Warrington 
and eagerly looking forward to 
the first big game since his re- 
turn. **Fm just glad to be in- 
volved in a game like this. 
This son of looil rivalry is what 
1 missed in Australia," he says. 

Ford’s stint with the newly- 
formed South Queensland 
Crushers started solidly 
enough, with (he English im- 
port holding down a fust -grade 
spot. “But then our coach. 
Bob Lindner, dropped a bomb- 
shell by telling me that he had 
never rated me and wouldn’t 
be picking me if he had any 
choice in the matter.” 

Ford had been attracted to 
the Crushers by lus former 
Castleford coach. Darryl Van 
de Velde, who quite dearly did 
rale him. But, with Lindner 
calling the shots and VSm de 
Velde on his way out, there was 
little future there for him. “It 
was a shame, because we bad 
just got settled there and the 
family loved it in Australia. 11 

Bui Ford needed a lifeline 
to rescue his playing career - 
and it came from Warrington, 
who saw his guile and experi- 


Dave Hadfield reports on a key figure 
in tomorrow's Regal Trophy semi-final 


ence as the ideal ingredient to 
blend with the youthful, in- 
stinctive talent of Iestyn Har- 
ris at stand-off. “I’m relishing 
it,” says Ford of the new com- 
bination. “I chink we are going 
to complement each other 
pretty well. 

“Iestyn is a r unnin g No 6. 
Such is his enthusiasm for the 
game that he wants the ball all 
the time and he gives me a 
wealth of options. I’ve only 
known Tony Kemp at Castle- 
ford and Brett Kenny, during 
our one season together al 
Wigan, who have been anything 
like him." 

Mention of Kenny tends to 
date Ford, who partnered him 
throughout the 1984/85 season 
that marked the start of 
Wigan's renaissance. It says 
everything about his early 
promise, as well, that the young 
scrum-half never looked out of 
place alongside one of the 
game’s great stylists. 

After that dazzling early 
phase - including victory at 
Wembley in the best-eve r Chal- 
lenge Cup final -his career be- 
came a fluctuating affair, 
taking him to Leigh and Old- 
ham before he once more be- 
gan to fulfil his potential under 
Van de Velde at Castleford, 
winning his two Great Britain 
caps in 1993. 

By one of the coincidences 
that gpes hand-in-hand with the 
village culture that he missed 
when he left English rugty 
league, tomorrow’s semi-final 
brings him into confrontation 


with a player whose career 
has parallels with his own. 

Bobbie Goulding was also 
a scrum-half prodigy at Wigan 
and has also followed a no- 
madic career path since. “I'm 
looking forward to playing 
against Bobbie, so that 1 can 
measure myself and how well 
I’m slotting back into the 
game here,” he says. “He was 
in great form during my last 
season at Castleford and 
everybody says he was even 
better last time around. We 
have certainly got to get up on 
him. because he is undoubt- 
edly their key man.” 

Now 3D and with the bene- 
fit of aJJ his varied experience 
behind him. Ford is earmarked 
as Warrington's key man in the 
first couple of Super League 
seasons. 

For him, the revelation has 
been the quality of the young 
players the Wire have drawn in, 
particularly the 18-year-old 
Paul Sculthorpe, whom he re- 
members as a schoolboy who 
haunted every Oldham train- 
ing session, rain or shine. 

“When I think back to what 
I was like at 18, he is 10 times 
better,” he insists. That as- 
sessment bodes well for Vfar- 
rington's future. As far as the 
unfinished business of this 
transitional season is con- 
cerned - including what could 
be the last Regal Trophy -fresh 
talents like Harris and 
Sculthorpe will be only too glad 
for the steadying influence of 
Ford. 



Half-chance: Mike Ford rs keen to link up with Iestyn Harris 


Photograph: Andrew Varley 


Oats caught 
by the snare 
of statistics 


Richard Edmondson on the burden of 
winning the Cheltenham Gold Cup 


There will be those who con- 
sider the offer of 4-1 about the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup winner. 
Master Oats, to win next week’s 
re-routed King George VI 
Chase as one of the value bets 
of the season. They are not the 
same people who devote the 
hours alter twilight to digesting 
statistics. 

In the old days it used to be 
that winners of the Gold Cup 
could mop up other prizes be- 
fore reasserting their omnipo- 
tence at Cheltenham; the times 
when Golden Miller. Cottage 
Rake. Arkle and, most recent- 
ly. LEscargot were supreme. 

Since the last-named posted 
his second consecutive Gold 
Cup victory, however, enduring 
success for the Blue Riband win- 
ner has been hard to find. When 
the field lines up cm 14 March 
for this season’s renewal it will 
have been 25 years since a hone 
either retained or regained the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup. 

The morsels have been dif- 
ficult to find as welL Between 
them, the last 10 winners of the 
Gold Cup have gone on to 
contest 126 races, capturing 
just 19 of them. The Hedy Grail 
has become the poisoned chal- 
ice and victory at the Festival de- 
livers not so much a laurel 
around the neck as a gin trap 
on the leg. 

Toby Balding is a victim of 
perhaps the greatest bungee 
jump in rating of a Gold Cup 
winner. He sent out Cool 
Ground to take the 1992 run- 
ning. after which the gelding 
(following outings for Balding 


and a subsequent trainer, David 
Elsworth) went 20 efforts with- 
out glory before dropping dawn 
to an amateurs' event. 

Balding believes there are 
many reasons for this diminu- 
tion of Blue Riband winners. He 
even discusses sociology, which 
most of his brethren would 
think is the name of a novice 
chaser trained in Lain bourn. 
“The owner band has totally 
shifted in its emphasis in mod- 
em racing from the country- 
landowner type to people from 
business, where everything is 
done pretty quickly," the train- 
er said. “You have to have im- 
mediate results and these days 
the hardest thing to do is self a 
horse that has done nothing.” 

The chasm between those 
who would not let a strip of 
share prices pass in front of 
them unnoticed and others who 
could lazfiy watch the seasons 
go by means that jumpers these 
days have a harder lime, both 
in terms of volume and severi- 
ty of races. “There is no doubt 
the style of raring has altered 
and they go much quicker these 
days," ’Balding added. “That 
doesn't make for longer ca- 
reers." 

In Cool Ground’s specific 
case, he was an unexpected 
winner of the race in 1992. 
when Adrian Maguire cajoled 
him in the dosing stages with aO 
the vigour of a blacksmith smil- 
ing an anvil The horse may have 
recovered from his physical ex- 
ertions that day, but there was 
little medicine , for what the 
han dicapper passed on. “Basi- 



11 GOLD CUP WINNERS’ SUB SEQUENT R EC Q RiDli 

Year Winner 

Subsequent record 

1986 Dawn Run 

After fighting back to win the most memorable Gold Cup of recent decades, she fell at the 
first fence at Aintree before an ambibous assault on France's Champion Hurdle. Second 
m a prep race, she broke her neck in a fall when challenging for the lead. No wins from 
three races. 

1987 TtMTtnnker 

Snow could nor prevent him from winning the Gold Cup but without that element he was 
never able to reproduce the outstanding form he showed that day. Nevertheless, he did 
very well to be third under top veigit in a Grand National and was preparing for another 
assault on that race when breaking a leg at home. TWo wins from 11 races. 

1988 Charter Party 

A martyr to his feet which were afflicted by navicular disease, he nevertheless managed 
a demanding but unsuccessful campaign of eight races, highlighted by a third m the Gold 
Cup, the season after his Cheltenham win. Retired after one run the next season due to 
a tendon injury. No wins from nine races. 

1989 Desert Orchid 

The charismatic grey added two more king George VI Chases and an tnsh National ua his 
taHy but was not able to again overcome his aversion m Cheltenham tone win from eight 
attempts} and finished third in the nest two Gold Cups. Seven wins from 17 races. 

3990 Norton's Coot 

The most astonishing of Gold Cup winners produced a few more surprises when throwing 
•away a race at Aintree because he did not like being m front and then turning in a top- 
dass effort next time to defeat Waled do Boy and Pegwell Bay at Cheltenham. Detenorat 
ed rapidly soon after and decided to turn the game in by refusing at one of Newbury's 
ditches one day. One wbi from 17 races. 

1991 Garrison Savannah Always Injury prone and took three years to win again after Cheltenham success but last 
season managed to score twice. By that time he had deteriorated by 35lb according 10 
Timefotm fifiires. Three wins from Z7 races. 

1992 Cool Ground 

Went 20 races without winning after tough Gold Cup tussle with The Fellow until taking 
amateurs' event shortly before retirement last season. One win from 22 races. 

3993 Jodami 

Has not dominated chasing scene as ms emphatic Cheltenham win indicated he would. 
Second m 1994 Gold Cup and tatted -off in this year's race, his jumping has been incon 
satBftt and he has sometimes looked lazy. Four wins from 12 races. 

3994 The FeUow 

Battered In the Grand National but won at AuteuH in May 1994. Seemed to lose inter 
est the following season and was pulled up in the King George. One win from six races. 

1995 Master Oats 

.Seventh when favourite for the Grand National and pulled up in three-runner race at Chep 
stow earlier this month. No wins from two races. 


Story remains 
the same for 
Sri Lankans 


Cricket 


Australia 500-6 dec 
Sri Lanka 233 and 33-1 


Sri Lanka enjoyed a rare day 
free of controversy yesterday but 
their fortunes on the field sank 
in familiar fashion in the second 
Test against Australia. Beaten 
by an innings in the first list two 
weeks a goodie tourists seem to 
be stumbling towards a similar 
fate at Melfoume . 

Sri Lanka, distracted for the 
first two days by the saga sur- 
rounding the legality of their off- 
spinner Muftiah Mural/tharans 
howling action, said yesterday 
they would consider leaving him 
out of the third Test unless ques- 
tions surrounding the legitimacy 
of his action were resolved. 

The match has followed the 
pattern established in Perth, 
where Sri Lanka's heavy defeat 
was overshadowed with the ac- 
cusation of ball tampering by 
the match referee. Graham 
Dowling, although they were 
later exonerated by the In- 
ternational Cricket Council. 

in reply to Australia's first in- 
nings of 500 for 6 declared. Sri 
Lanka were dismissed for 233 
and forced to follow on. At 
dose of play, i hey were 33 for J. 
still needing to score another 234 
runs to make Australia bat again. 

An intimidating spell by 
Glenn McGrath inflicted most 
of the damage in Sri Lanka’s 
first innings. McGrath, gradu- 
ally assuming the mantle of 
Australia's main strike bowler 
ahead of Craig McDermott, 
claimed 5 for 40. 

McGrath troubled the Sri 
Lankan batsman by generating 
extreme pace and bounce. Only 


the wicketkeeper. Romesh Ka- 
luivilhurana. and the captain, 
Arjuna Ranatunga. delayed 
Australia's onslaught with half 
centuries of differing character. 

While Ranatunga showed 
caution in compiling 51 runs 
from 155 balls. KaJuwitharana 
went on the offensive, scoring 
one less run off a third as many 
deliveries. 

Paul Reiffel who took two 
wickets in the first innings, con- 
demned Sri Lanka's opener. 
Roshan Mahanama. to another 
failure in the second innings. 

Mahanama edged a simple 
catch to Shane \Vame at third 
slip to be dismissed for three in 
both knocks. 

McGrath, who has daimed 29 
wickets in five Tests against 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka this sea- 
son. admitted: “That was the 
fastest I have bowled all season. 
The wicket had everything you 
would look for and my confi- 
dence was high." 

rTWnJ aw. Auarata won fosai 
AUSTRALIA - First timing*. 5QO for 6 dec 
i$ R Wdupi 131nc.DC Bom 110. RT Ptwrj 

ill. 

SM LANKA - First hmlngs 
iCwnijjii 29 lev 1» 

U C KarhLuusirigrra it*-, ti MrOratn 23 

A p Gunrsinha ■: Hesw d Porting .27 

P a de SJv3 c & McGrath — 18 

■A Ranaiunga . .'fame fa McDermott 51 

H P TiKakarain* •: TJvfor & wame M 

1R b hdumLnarana c Boon t> McDermott ..SO 

W P U J C Vaas t Heaty b Redta 0 

G P Wicfijunrasmgne £ Healy 0 McGrath 10 

M Mdrabiterar, c Siaier b McGrath 11 

P.J Srtva not out * 

Extra* Hb7.rb7.b6i 20 

Total (88.4 overs) -233 

Fat (cor ftp 2-6J. 3 68. A-12S. 5-140. 6- UK. 
7- 183. 8-213. 9-221. 

Bunting; McDermon 23-8-6- 3-3 tnb5>: Mc- 
■iratr, 23.4-3-40 5: Reiffel 30 5 - 60-1 fnD2>. 
Po-Iing J-2-8-1. Warn? 18-5-49-1. 

SRI LANKA - Second imnngs 

P S Mahanama c warn* fa Reiftei 3 

u C Kunuru&mgia not out 20 

A P Gun i^inna not out . ......... S 

■ittas ( 01 . rbli 2 

Total (for 1. 13 overs j —33 

Fall; Ml. 

Bowfiitf; McDermott 4-0-1 30; McGrath 
4 -0-5-0: Rerttei 4-1-13-1: Wane l-l-O-O. 
Umpires: D Hair and 5 Dunne iKZ). 


Folkestone offers 
first glint of hope 


A blank week for British jump- 
ing enthusiasts looks on the 
cards as all today's scheduled 
meetings at Fontwell, New-, 
bury. Newcastle and Warwick 
have succumbed to frost and 
snow and tomorrow's cards 
have already started to rumble. 

Tomorrcvft-’s scheduled meet- 
inn ai Nottingham has already 
been abandoned and Catierick 
{inspection S30am) and New- 
bury (930am) both report that 
their tracks are frozen.. 

Folkestone, however, holds 
but a glimmer of hope. “There 
is a light covering of snow over 
most of the track, but where this 
has mriied the frosr has got mtp 
the ground,'' a course spokes- 
man said. The track will be in- 
spected at newm 


A total of 24 meetings have 
now been lost this week and, 
even if temperatures rise over 
the weekend, forecasters are 
predicting heavy snowfalls. 

Wolverhampton's double 
programme tomorrow on Fi- 
bresand provides a rare gleam 
of wanning news. 

Prospects in Ireland are only 
marginally better. Leopard - 
si own and Limerick - both 
abandoned yesterday - are due 
to race again today with 
prospects rated “50-50 at best” 
at Limerick and “60-40 against” 

at Leopardstown. 

If Leopardslawn can race 
tomorrow and on Sunday then 
the cards will include some of 
the best races that were loston 
earlier days of the meeting. 


cally, he was a 10-year-old when 
he won it and he took a 211b 
hike in the handicap,” Balding 
said. “He wasn't good enough 
to win another Gold Cup and 
not much else off that weight 

‘With it being a 
championship 
you’ve got to be 
very thankful to 
win once never 
mind twice’ 


“The winner of the Gold 
Cup goes straight to the top of 
the handicap and if they can't go 
and win a conditions race then 
they’re handicapped out of it” 
Al 10, Cool Ground was at 
the top end of the modern lim- 
it For the last 14 years, the win- 
ner has been aged either eight, 
nine or 10, which suggests there 
is a limited window of oppor- 


Jumping 
on sand 
ruled out 


All-weather jumping, banished 
in March last year after a spate 
of eqnine fatalities, will not re- 
turn. the British Horserocing 
Board has confirmed. 

With punters starved of action 
by the freeze, dlls have come 
for an increase in all-weather fix- 
tures, including some under the 
National Hunt code. 

Paul Greeves, the BHB’s rac- 
ing director, said; “The prospect 
of its return is nil At one stage 
it produced four times the nor- 
mal level of fatalities, which was 
creating a high risk to jockeys, 
it would be tantamount to say- 
ing that money is more impor- 
tant than safety and welfare.” 


tunity between callowness and 
the veteran stage. 

Jodami was only an eight- 
year-old when he won in 1993 
and apparently destined for a 
Victorian occupancy of the 
throne. The gelding has as good 
a subsequent record of any re- 
cent Gold Cup winner, yet he 
loo has been on a remorseless 
downward curve, finishing sec- 
ond in 1994 and eighth this year, 
as well as turning in two deeply 
unimpressive performances in 
the current campaign. 

Peter Beaumont, neverthe- 
less. defends Jodami's record 
and finds it difficult to under- 
stand why his horse should he 
criticised". "The Gold Cup is al- 
ways the race to win and that 
means it’s never easy,” the 
trainer said. “With it being the 
championship race it's always 
difficult to win and Jodami has 
done tremendously well to win 
and be second. You’ve got to be 
very thankful to win once, nev- 
er mind twice.” 

In yesteryear there were five- 
year-old winners of the Gold 
Cup but that no longer occurs 


as present day thinking is that 
chasers should still have a leal 
and bottle in their mouths at 
that age. The trade of training, 
like other occupations, has be- 
come far more competitive and 
usually enravclled in the pro- 
gramme for a Gold Cu p winner 
now is the lucrative Grand Na- 
tional as the horse will never be 
so well handicapped again. 

Horses, though, do not go on 
to win the Grand National af- 
ter the Gold Cup (unless they 
are called Golden Miller and 
they were raring over bU years 
ago ) and they sometimes do not 
come back at all. 

Last season's Blue Riband. in 
particular, was a destructive 
race on soft going, and even the 
winner looked to be labouring 
just after half-way. Master Oats 
subsequently ran without suc- 
cess in the Grand National and 
without any vigour at all on his 
reappearance at Chepstow. 
Many will forgive him that and 
pledge monetary support for the 
King George at Sandown to- 
morrow week. History suggests 
they will be wrong. 


Elsworth vexed by 
replacement races 


Trainers have responded posi- 
tively to the efforts of the British 
Horseracing Board by sup- 
porting the two races added to 
Cheltenham’s New’ Year’s Day 
card to replace Kemplon’s 
Christinas Hurdle and Wciher- 
by's Castleford Chase. 

" As expected, the David 
Nicholson-trained \'iking Flag- 
ship heads the weights for the 
handicap chase with 1 1st 101b 
and is one of four in the hand- 
icap proper. The remaining 
trio are Ireland's Strong Plat- 
inum, Travado and Nakir. 

Henderson, who was full of 
praise for the BHB’s initiative, 
warned that Travado would run 
onlv if the ground is good. 
“We've kept him clear of soft 
ground so 1 don't wanl to start 


now.” the trainer said. “But we 
must take our hats off to the 
BHB who have tried extremely 
hard over this difficult period.” 

David Elsworth is rather less 
happy. He trains three of the five 
horses in the handicap proper 
in the hurdle: Atoms ( ] 1st 101b). 
Oh So Risky (list 41b) and Ab- 
salom's Lady ( 1 1st llh J. 

“1 have just written a letter 
to the racing papers about my 
annoyance at the situation in 
which we lose two Grade One 
races - the Bula and the Christ- 
mas Hurdle - and replace them 
with a £15.000 handicap- So ray 
horses, instead of meeting their 
rivals on level terms, will be giv- 
ing away up to a stone. But T 
suppose eating peanuts is heb 
ter than having no food at all.” 



New Year holiday period 

TODAY 

BADMINTON: Fnerws PrtMdem Grand Slam 
'PonsmoutM. Darren Hall, we Engjan men s 
No 1. ana Jo Muggend^e. -J*» top English- 
woman. rt^ihe'Siiiyfc'rtre grand 
at Fonsmw.ih. a desgrwd to bnngio- 
et-tner me leading, uoyeis Iram lie hone court 
ines i! aKc prtvWt* a chance for ihe county 
plover* id compete against the imemamonaix. 
The tournament enasiomonor.. Today. lCam 
(admission - 55pi lomorov. Horn, with me 
first final 01 2pm i Cli. MOunUHTen Centre. 
Alexandra Path. Twytort A.«nu«. Uortn Ena. 
Portsmouth. <s near Puamore ttvov?; of 
M275 (Tel: 01708690011 3o0telgs.C'17C€. 
«55122>. 

DARTS: WDC Championshipr. iPuifl*r!i. The 
Wood Dans Council stared us oxr. Wond 
champonship m I $93 and rhe ff'ira fiottmg 
of ns own competition contm-jea un-.-i 
Monday at the Cucus lar.«m. Pu-teei cise*u 
where some of Uve loaamg pnatessonM «m 
tie competing Among then PM Taylor. t*W 
WDC World No 1. tteleods me mle he non las: 
wear. The ne»t three seeded players are Rrm 
Hj.nrcton, Dennis Pnesflev an 0 John 
anduwv are joined tor unseeded p**.e«s such 
as Met* VWson. hcnri Defier and Ehc Snston 
The erjjn seeded piaypis v.ill be ofay in groups 
Oi three in a rr;*jr>d-T>tjin lonna' i<y the fiist 
two founds Thereafter, mo competition Do- 
' 2 nn»» a knee* -out tom Te Quarrey-Vets. 5e - ,. 
se.w: wo* IIMIIW lOtofli 1 pm ano 7 -Iff m 
IE3 admission each sesaom: iottwtw. iquar 
lei imals' rpm and 7pm i£4 each sesaoni: 
Sunday Iscmi Tinatsi lrm i£5t. Mono*, tfi- 
nan 3pm t £9i. Cnidus Tavern. Meads Road, 
fumeei. Essf. <t on tne AL3. *lei- 01 "05 
S6a0u3.'8©72rii. BniisitOpen lEansCoun. 
London’. The last Gd m trie men’s single:- ana 
ine iasi 16 m the women's competition open 
me day at Hem The onus event starts at Jem 
and till tie played to a conclusion. hamrstJCVi: 
£J SO. Thames Suite, fads Court Pur*, inn in- 
temaijoripl Hotel. J7 Die Roac. Fulham. Lem 
don SW*>. is ci«e to West Brampton tube 
i.DrancT linei and Earts Court ‘Distnct and Pie- 
caanv imesi. ctel- 0171 385 11S5 i. 
TOMORROW 

FOOTBALL: FA Caring Prem«?rshrp. Enasteign 
Insurance League and Scottisn League. 
RUGBY LEAGUE: Regal Tmcny sw.u-finai: 3; 
Helens y Wamngiixi i3 0* 

RUGBY UNION: Five Nations HemeHfd Cup 
sen ii -final: Leirvnof v Cardiff (1.30- ior uns- 
aowne Road. PupIMi; Toulouse . Swansea 
iZlOi. Courage Cites' Cnampicnsriio, hemefen 
Welsh League ana lernent's Scoresn Ountp- 
lOfisrtio Regional League. 

RACING [AH National Hunt me* lings sub- 
ject to Inspection today): WOLVERHAMP- 
TON lAU Weartior Flatj: Grandstand £ 6 . 
Restaurant entrance £ 10 meal £15.s*0 
thru- rrvetmps list dW-s 12.5S and :.Cu. Cat- 
tarick: Club £10. Tattersaus £6: Course £1' 
lunder IDs tree into all er»Pci*.uiPE*i. tl-O-. 
FoOtestone: Club £1* -ui.de’ lGs lte«'. Ta'.- 
lersaiis LS.Z*>. 112. 50i Newbury: Memoeis 
£ 13. Tatte»salls £S Sir.tr Rirj £3 lOAPsha'i 
pnce>. (12.301. Abandoned: Nanjrigham 
SUNDAY 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Slones Centeriary First Di- 
vision WaurfieW .'Eatlc. i£ 3d. VVhftera'.eit 
v Widurt l3.Cu. Secvkt Le.r-iOft: Bancrr. 1 v Chc«- 
le-. i2.3Ch: Brairwe, t-iMfJttlJli: Ooncaster 
V H'jnsiei 11 30i; Leifh . Carlisle i3.0): tort. 

v Sivmipn ti.0» . 

RUGBY UNION: lemorifs Swtuai Inter-Dis- 
tnc; ChampK-ns-iip: Ciesfjjv. v Edinburgh 
ij.Or iai OM AnnietJaraJ* 

CYCLO-CROSS: TTie i-i jcdesficki SuoacTw? 

is me t»g event pf the Christmas programme 
aprairing die leading riders. The praleasion- 
ai Gar, Foorn won iasi year after Roger Han-.- 
nK«fl, die too amaieiu, nad taken the tr.o 
previous .ears me ju-ienae race is at 
lLdbant. toUdwed wtheUnocr.i2srai:e a: 
12 JO end me meurilfiin Cutes at 

Sutucrpss B a: rpm SournPa* ar/Mac- 
c^sfieid lam ifarritre. with ine entrarice .ia 
cotter Read oil Part Lore Cehcr cvcrtts: Cc*J. 
ester Rwas CC (Misueyk. First race lumaer- 
I :-si Han. '.atn the man race at noen. Furs? 
Hilt is east ol M«tcy. Esstu. or, BU52 Har- 
wich road. Lmcotrrsun? are; South Hunbemj.ne 
LMgue ILinccirn. 10.30am, 11 -l&am. Rocit.- 
en Farm. Cold Kanronh, d 10 miles nprth- 
tesr o: Lincoln ijft ajh icm-aras Martei 
Rass-n. turning len a; Fatajngy«rrtn LC-CA 
iReigu>e>. The UrtJtn Assoaa’w comnues 
evOhts dcaagresl to introduce voung niler> to 
otio-CTOsA ICLuti sart. Numbers are limit- 
ed and write entry on dr line esm be scewed. 
atisiw •miry ic, jetv, fcstn* on 01737 
353707 PchsJ (Uecwider arid Aider. School. 
Ganon Pars. Peyote. Suite «. is dose to |unc • 
von eight. M?5. VC Notungnam rRaeiwcmni 
1 Jam. L-tSpre. Smwwrr, mis « reached lu 
H elfT-isiey Fcoad. Ranswonh. ivtncn e. on 
AG17 Warisfiela to Nev.ort road, three miles 
tas: ol Mansfield. Norunpromshire. Midland 
LeafWe ifluneaioni. Ham. 1^ 15om hcoi 
P ars Craft Ullage & v*s of Nuneaton. Uai- 
wwtishne. sigrfcsted oft B411- 1 mod tew-ards 
Over Wlxtacre North Eastern League (Oumam 
Ciht. 10am. noon. Ma&dcMSeta Sooru- Cen- 
tre is near Neville's Cress, just outside 
Durham Crtv ppn Talbot tweerert 'Wed Glam- 
Oigant. lO.Jpam. lljr-am. Mregjm Court- 
try Pars, Port Talbot, osigrewstea swnjunfltcm 
jy. itM. Tuimtdiy Mount Cross iScurthemp- 
tom. the second of the three Oaciwooa CO. 
promauons iw me hetuay penec. lpr-i, 
ZlSpm. t»choipy l.toum Hospital. CaJmof*. 
is reacnefi from junction iwc-ol Ml' 7. men ASc- 
tcwanls SoutTiamaiori. Scwrercr, Bndf* 8S CC 
West rortshrrei. llam. 3 45 pm warns Pan-. 
Sowertw Bridge. West Yortshiie 
MONDAY 

FOOntAJL: FA Caring Premiersh-p Ert9stei,j> 
Ktturance League and Soceitsh League. 
RUGBY LEAGtE: Stones Cettenar,' iThamcxCin- 
smo' CasJietom v SWfiteld '330). Hahta* v 
OfdhamtlOi: Si Helens v Leeds 13 .O 1 : War- 
ring) on v Wigan (12.01. Fhst Dwiaoii: Dca-s- 
bury V HuddMSftsU 13 . 01 ; Hu* v Ke^tlev- 1335 ft 
Salford v Feailwswne 13 .O 1 . Second Dwsiw,; 

Lftyt v cants* 13 . 01 . 


PICK OF THE DAY 

Satia-day / Cross-country 
Bupa Co Durtiam Imemanonal 
Durham City 

Since the County Durham 'n- 
temaiwnai cross-country event be- 
came a round of the World Ctoss 
Challenge in 1991. Afr-- s ? 's. i u ve 
won the men's race T , 

Aykley Heads, Durham C;:. two 
runners have the pedig-« .-j con- 
tinue the tradition. Th* -^nvan, 
John Ngug/, who has won the 
world cross -country- char nr.^ship 
five times, is joined Lv Assefa 
Mezgebu, the Ethiop'wr. who holds 
the junior title. NgL'g. who was only 
reinstated under the internation- 
al Amateur Athletic Federation's 

RUGBY UNION: Club TA' tchfei. FvH* \ E8,vcfc- 
OutTi 1 j 30 ■: Mjcsitg, ■■ Aueraioh i7.0'.. Mcw- 
cast/t- v A1 .j:oujs mare; 1 3.0< 

RAONG: SOUTHWELL (AW Flat): Club H2. 
TdQeruit £6 iOAPir«fm»rscifCCHirM'5iDi' 
anond Out) i-5. pawrpartM Undur-lGs ticdi. 
tl.Oi. Catt crick; Ol* £10: Tanertaib £c; 
Course £T tunfler-lfa free 'o all hkIosmi® 
(12 55'. Cheltenham: Cluh arid Tafter>alU 
«m*irtec Cir -juiWR, 1 62- ware. Car Fus 
l-vre EncJusure £p iLO). Exeter; Grand- 
stand FuddocK ££•: Sihrer Ping £ft .50 
'aM’^mpAhjed unaer-lGs neei. il£.->5). 
Uiloester. Ch* £12: Tatbrtttis L8. Simw Rng 
ii. lacoxtipanied under- IB* iteet. 112.65) 
Market Rason: Out £12; TanetsaJis LS iOAPs 
who are memtien a ccwse's fuaJw CJut - ! J 
Silver Prrig £J 1 Jubilee Club OAPs L2>. 
1 12.30). Uttojceler: Oub £lf- (OAPs £12'; 
Tajtereaits £10 iOAPe- £7«; Course £3 
1 12 . 551 . Windsor Chib OJr. Tanmalls £&; 
Silver FSrtfi £J. 112.501. 

CYCLO-CROSS; Lesxster League (CtwhiBet. 
L3-30pm. 1.45pm. J>w Gmftoam course is 
on A447. :hr«e miles norh o' Coahnlk- near 
lUriCWn vwr- B5324. Craiwcrt CC iScmiiaiTip. 
twit. The ivwd race of ihe iw-ek and the- sec- 
ond in rivo da)S. crarto prese bring lor some, 
lom. 2 15pm. Somtiamptoii Sports Centre is 
ai Basse ft on trie r«rn side ot Soulhampiori. 
net to erre General Hospnai. 

DARTS: Enoassy '■’wnd Pref%sicriai Cnamoon- 
-5HJ UrNrile/Greerii. Last year's dtemcen. Rtfbe 
Bufie-r. fiom Wales, deleri* rus utie againa 
siyrv of d>? v-wtfs leadrig raatvrs. repesehflng 
11 ixonrjii-i 3nd mctuding last year s rurmei- 
up. Ra^-mond Eansheid. ch the Nethertands. 
ano the 1£*M champion. Jc*in Part, from Cans 
da. BunwncpetisaiecrtaniBorisreptviThafina- 
'Ouna dc- agams: waine Weewng, ol Ausirafia. 
st 2pm. Tnrs aftemoor session ends at 
5_3J3pm. Trre eusrvn g session furs frern 
r-lC'3Twn. Trie fire; round e, aimptred on 
Tuewa>: same sessiors omes appi} i£2 ai- 
mssK>n each session] The second iojnd van 
be D*a,vd on t-Vadnasdav and Thursday, from 
o.30-lC'.3£rpm each weoing. with one duar- 
iw-finai on Thursday i£ 2 fer sesaont. Trie re- 
nurang orarter -finals -.-al be rtM on Fndai . tram 
7-lCi.30umi£*ii. Saa3dcn , 's serre-firefc are Horn 
1-Jpm t£6>. Aim Sunday's final played irom 
lafim to condusicfl. The- firsU is sold out aru 
eapsar. Ijr me later stagas n Minced. Ov* 
*ith i«ue. LakasrteCcrjnnvC*!*. WiartRcad. 
Fnrnley Green. '3ambenes . Suney Lcare M3 
at lunenon four. Ut-rig A32l KrtWOs Guaktioro 
to Fnmit-|- Green, m-nere Wiar Road is ori trie 
ben. iTei 01252 836-4^2'. 

MOTOR RACING: '.Yimer fiaLonad j iWmpit-- 
Oy». Trie snm na> race me«mg leuiures Na- 
tional S-’s Supereidr arid Sloe* Cars First race 
iSal2.3CiDm Adrres-aori: LS adults. £4 chil- 
dren under- 15. WaiiUedon Stadium, Plough 
Lane. London SW17. iTei: nisi 3-if, SDDOi. 
TUESDAY 

FOOTBALL: FA Catting Pramlenldp: New- 
castle v Arsenal 1 7.45c Oueen's Part Rangers 
v Cnefeea. EndsM0i League Second Dnn- 
sterc BoumemouUivSrirewsba - ,' i7.45i Hilrd 
Divishw: Wijpn v Podwaie 17.45). Be ITS 
Scottish Leutpic Pmniet Division: Aberdeen 
v Raitn (3.Ci. First DMskHC Si Mirren 
Greenort Mon on :2.0i Second DMston: 
Oueen o'- me South v Behtm* i3.0>. Third Di- 
vtsfam: CaKOonan Trisde v Ross Cnany- <3 Oi: 
Cw.nent»iain v Uingaon (2.01. 

RACING: LWGFIELD (AW Flat): AI endosures 
£3. il Oi. Ayn Cfuti £16. Grandstand £S 
iCiARs hall-pncei. i12.45i 

Next week 

FOOTBALL i7.3Q unless stated); Wednes- 
day. Bed's Scottish league Premier Divi- 
sion: Cerac v Rangpre ifiLOi. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Wednesday Stones Cen- 
tenary Second Division: Hunsiei -. Crione,- 
17 301. 

RACING: Wednesday WOLVERHAMPTON 

(AW Flat): Enaanre £5; adtttwul £10 for en- 
trance ip vwnving Restaurant: add>’i(<nai 

£15 50 fer otoai. iL30i. Ungfieht as Tpj« 
'lay '12 50 1 . MuseetiMirgi: Out: £11: Tai- 
tereais £6 'OAP? and unemptn-eo £3i. 
Accompanied undet-l6s iree. 1 I 2 .JO 1 Thurs- 
day: lmgfteld (AW Ftetj: as Tuesday. 1 LO 1 
Nontegham: Ciub £12 Uufwrs, 10-21 yeas. 
£ 81 ; TartereaHs ££r. Silver Ring and Raddtxi- 
£4. tl2,50f. SedgefleM: Pafldoa. £? 1 OfiPs 
£3.50). Coutse 12. ’L10). Friday: SOLFTH- 
WE1L (AW Ftat): os Matty. 1 LO 1 , Nmirsnin 
Ciud £12: Taretsaiis £9; Siri-er fw £J iq 
tor OAPs ano regstcred ocootedi. tl.lOi. Tow- 

cestcr fitemtiere £12T Tanersaas £S. Course 
£4 1 Car pfus occubants £l5) (la.SO' 

NEXT WEEKEND 

FOOTBALL; Saturday: FA Cup Ot*d round. FA 
Cddirtg ftefraerertip. Srntaeigr. Learn.’ and 
Scctfisn League. Sunday; FA Cut ifwd romt 
Derth' v Leeds [1 Oi: Chefcee v Newcasde i3j0i: 
Eve non v Sio^-port i3,0i, SomhamcAan v 
Portjmouth ;3.0) 


exceptional circumstance rule 
last May after being banned for 
refusing to take a random drugs 
test, may be lacking the fitness 
required at this level, though 
Mezgebu is in gpod form this win- 
ter. Andrew Pearson, winner of the 
bronze at the European champion- 
ships, Rob Denmark, Paul Evans 
and John Nuttall lead Britain's 
challenge- Paula Radclitfe won the 
women's event two years ago, but 
a lack of races recently may be 
a telling factor. 

How to got there: Ppice Training Cenire, 
Ayt-fcy fitWi, is on* male noun o! Ourtam 
Oty, oft Fratinmeiigaie. Spectatine is tree. The 
11 roc* ptogramme srarre m 10 30am *ith 
iax*tf-13gffs race. The men's irivnao*! race 
is al 120pm. tofiovted by trie World Creisj 
Challenge tor MMTieo a L5t)dm aid 

me men's race ie3fcmi at 2.25pm. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Saturday: Regal Trap by 
semi-final: Wifjn 1 Le-riis (3 Oi. Sunday: 
Stcr>« Centenary Criantfvnrsriip prypame 
RUGBY UNtOK Saturday: A irticmaroriaft foari 
v ScceUtnd A. Linoer.21 international' t;atv v 
Sco-.iarvJ. Cuurap? Clubs' CnamDionsnifa. 
Hemehen Weisn League and Tennents Scot- 
nsh Champicinst'iis tragional League. 
RACING; Saturday; UNGF1ELD (AW Rat): 
as Tuesoa) '12.45/ Kaydock; County S^rtJ 
£15; Tanersaii:. ££" Nei\nw Srand £4 (OAPs 
rejlf-pnc* m Tanerealis. and Khiui. i 3.0'.. 
Sandown: Cfoo £15. Jurapr dub ,16-25vre' 
£13: tianastand'PacklK.t- iltft Sfcer Ring. £5. 
1 12.651. Warwick: Oub £12ilt?t£>2J->e£ir- 
aids £ 61 : TanereaBs ££; Course £5. tl.£ 6 ). 

Plan ahead 

The Benson and Hedges Masters is the 
oldest established tournament m dw 

snooker calendar. Though no7 a rank- 
ing toumamenL the Masters is the most 
important inviiaoon event on the pro- 
fessional circuit, featuring the leading 
16 ptayers m me v.-ond. ranked after thus 
year's Wond Championship, and two 
wild-card entrants. The Jjnd staging of 
thid event will be at me Wembley Cori- 
ference Centre from 4 to Li February. 

Jotnmg Ronnie O'Sullivan, the de- 
fending champion, are Matthew 
Stevens, who gained his wild card by 
winning the Benson and Hedges 
Championship in Scotland, and Andy 
Hicks, who .von his place for his per- 
formance a: the World Championship 
and hts form this season. 

O'Sullivan, who beat John Higgins, in 
this year's final. Dugins ms defence 
against Nigel Bond on Tuesday 6 Feb- 
ruary'. but one of intriguing meetings is 
between Stephen Hendry, me world 
champion and world No l who has won 
a record five Benson ar.d Hedges Mas- 
ters. and Higgins. This takes place on 
Wednesday evening. 

The sponsors presenred Hendr> 
vnrh me trophy, tradtoonaiv a penper- 
ual orie. after ms fifth victory m i£?93. 
Since then Alan McManus and O'Sui- 
Intan hate held me ne»v antfoue rrophy. 

For the setxmd year, there will be free 
parking for spectators vmo snow their 
ntkets ai IVembiey's oar park en- 
trance. 

Benson ano Hedges .’.tasrere. -'-21 February. 
H <mWt- CL Tin-Vre-lce anj 6M-tm ter>r*. 
AJmissijn: iundai 4 Fec-ujr, -Li-;nd3t 5 
Feoruan ifire; and cerMd nr-jna>: e.renng 
sesstffi ir.SCpm ££.5Cv aff-djt bc*er ilC 
■‘rruicfies ft: nuen. Z.3C ano r.jftwni. Tues- 
£»v 6 Fetrjjr. a-w iVvftiesJay 7 Fernoiy 
1 second nXj.nc-: 2p-n £5.£0. "tin: if f«?. ai) 
dat £9. ThuscT/g =eswiy ana fee v P fe- 
ruary iduader-rina^i: 2cm £7: Tom ££ f-ar- 
urtn> lOFeSrear. isemr ifnais 1 : lprattiOSO, 
£42. 50: 7b.-n £11 5<>. £13. £L-r.ia >- 11 rep- 
ruan iSnali: Zun ,(v pgrrl tomes/ J12 325; 
r.ikiiim ifdst 11 nanesi CIS. £16. 

Am per cenr il-sriuni to DSPs ar an alter - 
rtcum sessions on acDbia’Jcr , 1 to me 

Hv/nbiey otf.ee. Postal boddngi ; 75? per 

ncter adraffiistrabon i«r; IvemUej' S radium 
UdWM. iVjmWev Hip £ID1V CreiK card orc*- 
mgs; 0131 POP 12J4 - ur fr on ojy pn . 

0 ^ to eacn session. T£p per riefce: 
adriilnrstrawn fee;. °e.-io.-.at atphcjiaji: n 
amanw si liwr-'ei ■Trena 6c Cftfise iMon- 
doy-Sanmsi- Pare- Pam. $uriJBt-/w-.vt-eS<nt 
or me Vvgm ,i*?gas?.ore. J4-if rjdsrd SdreeL 
Loroon ivi tospMiie Tor.enterr. Court Rcua 
untfergrour.d srabon: mc-nffj.-Saturrai 
ftPLU-r-apr-r. Punoji noon-, ’cor' and on me 
dai el rrie '.Vcmsiev Cor" reran x- one EdtrSi- 
tayr C-y rre. Daily ascauus- »-<■ aai afrer- 
ni>yri and e,-5nrrg sessions non B to II 
Febrjari - il per ocfieL 
Pnvafe nenvys rum: ccjigi:: Ms Sri*® filer 
enr cn 0171 24 S 0-364 
Catering ivemcte, i7esvai.-r3->r .Frida-.-. Sjt- 
urfat an« Sundav- onfii. So->jrct to 015: 
902 3833 AC 22 r5. 

Ck- tails of forthcoming events with 
information on tickets and venues 
sihciuid be <em to: The Sports 
Desk. The Independent 1 Cana- 
da Square. Canary Wharf. London 
E14 5DL Fax: 01 "1 293 :S94. 


Compiled by Paul Maker 
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FACES FOR ’96: Three men In different sports at different stages of their career have the same problem of living up to the past 

Phillips } liiLcr w jth 3 




A sk a Crystal Palace sup- 
porter about the heavy 
weight of prediction 
and he will probably burst into 
tears. The “Team of the 
1980s" was Malcolm Alli- 
son's prophesy but somehow 
Liverpool overshadowed 
them. .And Everton. And 
Arsenal. Even their tenants. 
Wimbledon. Suffice to say 
they fell short of the mark. 

Imagine, then, the cross 
that Martin Phillips has to 
bear, never mind provide. 
Alan Ball his manager at Ex- 
eter and now at Manchester 
City, once said he would be- 
come England's first £10m 
player -and bas the tag snick? 
Is Maine Road perpetually in 
a state of crisis ? 

Just a glance in the The Pink, 
Manchester's Saturday sports 
paper, shows it has dung like 
an agent to his commission. 
“£10m kid misses out". “£10m 
treasure buried" are just two 
examples Phillips. Buster as he 
is nicknamed, has a huge ex- 
pectation on his shoulders 
even before his debut. 

In fairness to Ball, who 
probably wishes now he had 
kept quiet, he backed his 
judgement by buying the 19- 
year-old winger in November 
in a structured deal that will 
cost Gly less than a 10th of the 
manager's estimation of his 
future worth even if he fulfils 
everything. "He's one for the 
future," Ball purrs, almost 
licking his lips in anticipation. 
Just as Exeter fans drool from 
theirs about a goal Phillips 
scored against Fulham in Sep- 
tember. They call it the best 
ever seen at St James Park 
and, yes, they are quite pre- 
pared to throw in that little 
ground of the same name up 
on Tyneside into the equation. 

Receiving the ball with his 
back to goal 30 yards inside his 
own half. Phillips turned and 
beat three opponents before 
gliding upfield, where he be- 
witched two more before curl- 
ing a right-foot shot into the top 
left-hand comer of the net You 
would say it was Ryan Giggs- 
like, except that another tag is 
the last thing he needs. 

Tve known Martin since he 
was a 13-year-old associated 
schoolboy," Ball said, "and 
even then he shone out like a 
beacon. In many ways he is an 
old-fashioned winger who can 
operate equally effectively on 
either flank. He has a lovely 
attitude towards his football 
and has immense talent. 

“ If there was one question 
mark about him, it was that 
be was a bit on the slight side 
and we might need to put him 
on a regime to build him up. 
Then, George Best wasn't 
muscle bound when he was 19 
and he didn't do too badly. 
“I don't want to put Martin 


Guy Hodgson 

on the youngster 
who has swapped 
the countryside 
for Moss Side 


under any pressure by labelling 
him a second George Best, but 
I want the Manchester City 
fans to know we have signed 
the most exciting young play- 
er in English soccer.” 

Ball's opinion might not be 
shared on such a grandiose 
scale by other clubs, but they 
were hovering just in case. 
Against Brentford this season 
13 scouts turned up - they 
were just the ones who an- 
nounced their presence - and 
it was this increasing interest 
that forced Ball to act. 

“I can guess what our sup- 
porters are saying,” Ball said. 
“They are wondering if a 
chib in our position can afford 
the luxury of spending 
money on a player who isn't 
ready for the first team. I can 
only answer that, if I hadn't 
got him now, some other chib 
in the Premiership would.” 

Thai included Manchester 
United, who had been moni- 
toring Phillips' progress. Hav- 
ing lost Giggs to their bitter 
rivals, a second lost treasure 
would not have been forgiven. 

“Martin has been signed 
for tomorrow, not for today,” 
Ball continued. “He is a little 
boy from the West Country 
who has never been away 
from home before and he will 
need time to settle at a big 
club in a big city. He's used 
to green fields and the 
countryside, not Moss Side. 
Fra not even sure he knows 
what girls are yeL 

*1 want to give him time to 
august to his new surroundings. 
1 don’t want to damage his 
confidence by throwing him in 
at the deep end too soon but 
1 would expect him to be in 
contention for a place in the 
Premiership side before the 
end of the season. 

“Maybe if we were in a 
comfortable mid-table posi- 
tion I could afford to pul turn 
in, but not now. We need all 
the experience we can get at 
the moment.” 

Needs can overthrow in- 
tentions, however, and it was 
noticeable that the name of 
Phillips was added to an 
injury-stricken City squad for 
their match against Chelsea last 
Saturday. He did not make it 
to the substitutes' bench but 
you sense his progress is such 
that it is just a question of time. 

Then the real question can 
be asked. Is he the £lGm man? 
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PrmnatiK mt^uat^ Once priced at £10m, Martin Philips tra^» Ctty y*iL^ 


H ekknownas^^Scud^as 
in misrile, winch is cou- 
venient since his name, 
Mark Philippoussis, is as big 
as his serve. • . • j 

Philippoussis, in common 
with the American Pete Sam- 
pras, another "of Greek an- 
cestry, has foiigltt inspi^^ 
from foe accompfiAmentsof 
the great Australian champ- 
ions of the past. But Philip- . 
poussis may find that h£ is 
-cursed ^ them, being an 
Aussie himself and subject to : 
the weight of expectancy 
which - passes from -one 
potential prodigy to. the nexL 
Phflipiwussis is among the 
latest crop of- ^contenders, 
along with Parti ck Rafter, 
-Jason Stoltenberg, Michael 
Ifebbott and Scott Draper. Al- 
though Draper has moved 
seasoned Australian observers 
to compare' his. style to Rod- 
Laver’s, the 19-year-ofcf Fhflip- 
pousas appears custom-made 
for the- power-dominated 
modem game, from a 6ft 4in 
frame to a desire to hammer 
the opposition into submissiQtL 
“I rare never seen an Aus- 
tralian hit the bail as hard in 
any movement,” observed his 
oampa&foti MarkWoodfbnJe. 
“It doesn’t matter what the ' 
score is, in a practice -match, 
or a training session, or even 
in a proper match,' he just 
wants to wallop iL” ' 

Belting foe ball does not 
guarantee success but, as 
Woodforde pointed out: 
“Mark has great success with 
that at the moment, and I think 
he hasgota very bright fixture.” 
Ranked No 274 when given 
awfldcarfforfoe Australian 
Open in Januaiy, PluKppoussk 
had men 'to wifoin . striking 
distance , of the top 20 in 
October after advancing talus 
fond AIPTburlSnalof tbeyeac 
Encouraged by a storing 
first-raupd performance in 
Melbourne, where he lost in 
five sets to Stefan Edberg, 
Philippoussis continued to 
impress in Scottsdale, Ari- 
zona, in JBebmary. He ac- 
counted “Tor the Russian 
base liner, Aarirei Chesnokov,: 
and the American serve- 
vpUeyer, Tbdd Martin, before 
falling to Jim Conner’s^ hefty 
groundstrokes in foe final : . 

. After something of a hill, 
during which Phflippoussis 
largely was defeated by more 
experienced and. higher- 
ranked opponents, the young- 
ster launched another 
impressive attack in October, 
elevating hfcrankiqg from No 
90 to No 32 onthe srtengfo of 
a fortnight’s resuits indoors in 
the EarE3SL The sutge ofform 
may have been related to a 
move to the Nick BoHsttien 
Tb nnix Academy, in Florida. 

While Philippoussis hai 
prospered on rimberised con- 
crete courts and indoor sur- 
faces, it remains to be seen 
whether his physical prowess 




'Mark Philjppou^is 
■is cu^ro-made 
;for the modem 
ipower Jgame, says 

John Roberts 


"translates successfully to 
'Whnbledoa Returning serve 


for othar mighty sexvere. 

.: Having been a finalist in tte 


C3ub. in 1994, PbaHppoussis 
would appear to fcuave the 
right creaentials, although 
Ivan Lendl, a winner of the , 
Wimbledon boys title; foiled 
to capture the major prize. 


people who have contributed 
to Philippousszs'is- education. 
Tbe former world No l invited 
him to.tram.at’his home in 
Connecticut, just aslus did the 
young ^ ^ Sampras. John New- 
combe and Tony Roche- also 
ensured tl^Phffippwisaswas 
given an eariy taste of Davis 
Cm atmosphere last year by 
takmg hini to Russia as a hit- 
D ^ CSt 

tus job taxi 

ver to supervise his son's 



PWBppooawK Harti-ttitter 

Sevriapnsem. Heisgivencrecfit 
few rescuing .-Mat-tfs career 
after, pranks thshigE junior Ujp 
to Asia less than three years 
ago resulted in a sixth-month 
sospensjon and a ban from of- 
firial touriog teams. 

The-youngster responded 
positively to his fetber's ulti- 
T patiim fo make up bis mind 
if he wanted toi^y tennis, 
and, if hedSd, to give ir total 
commitmenL . 

Oh the other hand, wben a 
wild card requested for Wnn- 
bledom this year was not fitoh- 
coming, an offended Nick 
advised Marie not to enter the 


the workfs most important 
cframpkxisbipsa miss, this cost' 
Mark valuable raqperieoce, at 
foe least, and was another 
example that te^pk fathers 
donotalways knowbesL. 


Villeneuve prepared for all the expectations 


T he WOliams-Renault me- 
chanics, informed their 
new driver had dumped 
his car off the circuit, stood 
around awaiting his return and 
with it a familiar, technical ex- 
cuse. At last the small figure, 
helmet in hand, appeared in the 
garage. “Sony," he said coyly. 

No familiar technical ex- 
cuses, no excuses at all. Even 
when his engineer claimed 
responsibility for suggesting 
they run with slick tyres on a 
damp track, the new man would 
have none of it “No, I was 
driving the car,” he insisted. 

Jn more ways than one, 
Jacques Villeneuve promises to 
be a refreshing addition to the 
Formula One line-up. 

The winner of the 1995 
IndyCar series, he is another 
son of a famous father. Unlike 


foe Stales-tied Michael An- 
dretti. however, Villeneuve is 
a French Canadian with a 
home in Monaco, cultural em- 
pathy with Europe and a thor- 
oughly urbane outlook on life. 

Also unlike the Hi -starred 
Andretti, he is likely to have, 
along with his team-mate, 
Damon Hill, foe best car in foe 
championship, and, come tbe 
first race in Melbourne, on 10 
March, he will have the bene- 
fit of many test sessions. 

(till, too, has had to pursue 
a career under the weight of the 
“son oP mantle, but while his 
father, and Andretti’s, fulfil ed 
themselves. Gilles Villeneuve 
was denied that opportunity. 
He was killed in qualifying for 
the Belgian Grand Prixin 1982. 

The second coming of a 
Villeneuve to Formula One has 


inevitably stirred emotional 
expectations that he will now 
take up the torch and accom- 
plish the mission. He is pre- 
pared for the expectations, but 
not foe mission. Jacques, who 
was 11 wbeo his father died, 
said: “A lot of people would like 
to hear me say that, but Tm not 
going to say that just to make 
everyone happy. Yes, I sense 
the expectation is there, but 
that's not the reason I am in 
racing. I am not racing because 
my father left too early and I 
have to cany on the name and 
tradition and all that. 

“Fm realty proud of my fether 
and he’s a legend and always will 
be, but 1 am racing because I am 
having fun, I enjoy it, and It’s 
been going well.” 

It dki not instanity go wefl for 
the young Villeneuve and the 






Another son of a famous father will be 
a refreshing addition to the Formula 
One circuit Derick Allsop reports 


modest beginnings perhaps 
eased foe burden. He recalled: 
“It was very hard, as everybody 
knew me because of my lather. 
But 1 was very much a kid then 
and I didn’t realty care what was 
going on around me. so it 
didn’t hurt me that much." 

Vnieneuve attended racing 
schools in Canada and flexed 
his competitive instincts in 
1988, in the Alfa Italian 
Tourism Championship. “I did 
three races and crashed after 
five laps every time. 

“Then 1 went into Italian 


Formula Three and that was 
the first real racing 1 did. 1 
would be maybe a second and 
a half off pole and not qualify, 
and it did look terrible. But it 
was a great school and with 
limes like that in Britain 1 
would hove qualified eighth. 

“I always knew, though - 
and I don't know why - that I 
would make iL This was what 
I really wanted to do and every 
year it gets better and better." 

After three years in Italian 
Formula Three he moved to 
Japanese Formula Three and 


from there back to north 
America. “Like aQ Europeans, 
I thought only of Formula 
One, then 1 opened my mind 
to both worlds.” 

He developed his own style: 
less spectacular than his father's, 
and less erratic. He won tbe 
IndyCar Rookie of the Kfear for 
1994 and followed up with the 
chanquonship. Wfliiamstested 
him and cksaoed hswasthedri- 
verto replace David Cauttharti.. 
• ViUeneuve is m more will- 
ing than Coulthard to play 
No 2 to HE, but be regardsthe 
British pair's wen-chronicled 
ulrirmis hes with disdain. 

■ “1 think all that stuff is usfe- 
less,” he said. “There’s no 
point 1 think you should jUst 
do your job. Fm not sure what 
is the truth and what isn’t, so 
I can’t really have an opinion. 


“My relationship ■ wifo- 
Damou is great At a race ft 
may be djfferent^t 

within a teSmilt istft beneft- 
rial, it doesn’t make you. per- _• 
form. It becomes in-feam; 
fighting instead of champ 1 - . , 
ionship fightihg, j afld I dfctftv 
think, time’s positive:";- 

Vfflmwuvie ackuitiMfijdl^he 
has been - 

chance and that-he cannot af- . 
ford .to consider 1996 a leam- 
ingyear. Andketti was sacked ; 
before rompletingafull season. 

“You do that ifyou do don't 
go with a.- top .team,” Vfl- 
. teaeuTC5&id. “This is a winning 
team. U’s winning car, prob- 
ably foe best everything is. - 
foere to, win, so as a drive- - 
you're not paid to cruise' 


Villeneuve: Urbane ootiook 

around, you’re paid togiv&'it 
your bestahot. 

“We'are going to work to- 
wards W inning - foe champ- 
ionship.That doesn't mean we 


are going 

hadyCarl ha^efnfiteh sec- 1 
ondp^pf^bci^aftd onc&we. 

going to be bdautifiiL" - 


H.i' I l 


) J *•^7' : 

i ? i mA: 



Surprisingly enough, there .ire many rev. on:, why an 
insurance comp'" *y won't insure yen. 

Whether you re looking ter he useholti or ca r insurance; 
it you live in the wrong area, it you've had a break-in or 
accident previously, or if yon "re simply the wrong age. 
you’re likely to end up with a policy at an inflated price- 

However at Swinton. wc have access to a wide r.i;;-C o' 
policies, so whatever your c i r c u rn s ta no e s . we "'re nr ere 
likely to find a policy that's right ter you anti your packet. 

For competitive household or car insurance, freephone 
Swinton or contact your local branch. You'll soon bo reassured 
that 3 1 least one company wants your business. Wc- dr.' 1 
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Ferguson turns up the pressure 



Keegan 




"You have to earn the right to 
be a champion,” Aka Ferguson 
said after his Manchester Unit- 
ed team had beaten Newcastle 
on Wednesday. 

He was right, but it also 
sounded suspiciously like the 
Manchester United manager 
was beginning the psychologi- 
cal battle which is so much a 
part of a modem title campaign. 

Last year his word games so 
needled Blackburn that even the. 
mild-mannered Tim Flowers 
was provoked into a response 


to his calculated barbs about 
“pressure’*. Rovers did go on to 
win the title, but only just. 
Their . dosing record of seven 
points from six games was hard- 
ly championship form and. had 
Manchester United taken their 
chances at West Ham on the fi- 
lial day. the title would have re- 
mained at Old Tbafford. 

The previousyear Blackburn 
had closed a 15-point lead, 
only tofuid the effort left them 
unable to pass Manchester 
United. T\vo years earlier Unit- 


Sport fears 
chaos as 
freeze bites 


NICK DUXBURY 
and DAVE HADFIELD 


Sport was confronting the 
prospect of major disruption to 
the weekend programme today 
as the weather showed no sign 
of releasing its grip. 

Football, rugby union and 
rugby league were all expecting 
to lose games to frozen pitch- 
es, with racing again wiped out 
today, with little hope of much 
action tomorrow. 

In the Premiership, the 
matches at Aston Villa and 
West Ham United look vul- 
nerable, but only three games 
in the entire Scottish League 
(Ran-geis v Hibs, Dundee 
United v Airdrie and Queen’s 
Park v Ross County) have any 
chance of surviving. 

A delay in the resumption of 
rugby union's Courage League 
programme could provoke a 
club v country controversy. All 
tomorrow's five League One 
matches appear set to be post- 
poned and dub officials are pen- 
cilling in the blank date of 13 
January to re-stage them. 

However, that will cut across 
England's Five Nations' Cham- 
pionship plans, with the squad 
having wann-weather training 
abroad that weeked as part of 
their preparations to play 
France in Paris on 20 January. 

Already Moseley’s invest- 
ment in a £1.000 pitch cover has 
failed to save their two most lu- 
crative games of the season. 
They lost £6,000 when their 
Boxing Day derby with Coven- 
try was called off and tomor- 
row’s League Two game against 
leaders Northampton - ex- 
pected to bring in £25.000 - has 
been called off. 

Plans to salvage tomorrow’s 
rugby league Regal Trophy 


semi-final between St Helens 
and Wimngton by switching it 
to Wigan’s heated pitch were 
scuppered when the local police 
declared they unable to super- 
vise the match at short notice. 

With Saints' Knowsley Road 
ground described as unplayable 
yesterday and no thaw in sight, 
efforts are now being laid to play 
the match next Thursday. 

The broader weather pic- 
ture is also causing concern in 
rugfcy league, with the New 
Yearis Eve and New Year's 
Day programmes under threat 
and an overwhelming log-jam of 
fixtures building up. 

The game's final winter sea- 
son is due to end on 21 Janu- 
ary, but Wigan still have four 
league matches, plus a semi-fi- 
nal and possibly the final of the 
Regal Trophy to play in a little 
over three weeks. Warrington. 
Halifax, Bradford and Oldham 
- die latter three arguably the 
coldest grounds in the league - 
have five league matches to play. 

A blank week for British 
jumping enthusiasts looks the 
most likely bet after ail today’s 
race meetings were called off. 

Tomorrow's meeting at Not- 
tingham has already been aban- 
doned and there will be 
inspections today at Catterick 
(830am), Newbury (9.30) and 
Folkestone (noon). A total of 24 
meetings have now been lost 
this week with only Wolver- 
hampton’s double-header on 
sand tomorrow breaking the 
gloom. 

One sport which is certain to 
beat the freeze is the BUPA In- 
ternational Cross-Country 
event at Durham tomorrow. 
Heavy snow had put the meet- 
ing, which is part of the World 
Cross-Country Challenge cir- 
cuit in doubt but an inspection 
yesterday gave the all-clear. 


Araenal v WbnbJedon - Everton v Leeds 

The Gunners have always 'put's Hjji ' TheGootiSscsn dub are-anottier with b 
pfltxrtyonuntJef-scJ heaang.Theywete good record for beatin&coid weather, 
one ofthe first London dubs to have They tetinstafled a heatmg sjstem 
a system installed and updated It. five - *i 1358, but have arce updated n and 
joasaao. • . are .nor .objecting any problems. 


Prospects: -Good. 

Aston Vffla y Slwff Wad 

Villa are stffl relying on sheeting to cow’ 
er the pitch - and wee-caugit out 
whentheBax^Day&mea&tostUv- 


EJfis has proceed ffl install anj 
system in-tt* summer of .1397, bur 
un&l'then they ate at theftiercy of the ' 
weather. T. 

Pnepectss Could fan wetfrn to weath- 
er again. - 

BlacKbnri v Tottenham 

Rcwere orignaty instated their system 
swyeareagp. but it hasbeen impcowsi 
Since Jack ttttter poured rnttonstMa- 
me redevetopmerfl of Ewood Park 
Reaped the benefit when the* Boxing 
DByeverangfitiijreagptnst MarKJiaS- 
ler Chytsrert ahead: " : 
nospecUsrio«L : r ■- - . 

Bolton vCoventry 

Wanderers were one of meter clubs • 
to msteit an undereod system end were 
able to stage Wednesdays match. 


pmg to around minus five. 
Prospects: Good. 

Chelsea v Liverpool 

Stamford Bnclge manggyig (tectorCat- 
In Hutchinson is a peat believer that 
undereow nesting, mstafled by Chetsea 
m me mid-1980s, should be manda- 
tory. 

Prospect*; Good. 


Prospects: Good. 

Mancbest or Uid v QPR 

■ OkJ Trattord has one of the most up- 

, ■■ to-date heating i^sterrsintheooiin-' 
J7J4 ongfiTaa/ JnsJaiied flight jeare ago. 
ft can work to temperatures as low as 
. .tnmus 12'- as damonstrated imui the 
' smooth surface for yestentey's dash 
With Newcastle. 

Prospectic Good. •; 

Nottm F v MBdcMesfaro 

Forest installed their under-fxteh heat- 
ing sys&sm' last' season and duly 

■ reaped dnndends witii Tuesday's match 
agptnst Sheffield Wednesday fiosng 
ahead. 77 k Last Midlands e one of me 
few areas of the country nbiyet hit by. 
the ooWsnap. . . 

Prospects:, Good. 

Southampton v Man City 

Saintsae one of Sue Premiership dubs 
without heating. Instead they rely on 
caejs-Tracfttonafy mkter temperatures 
on the south coast have helped me 
• etobuad an impressive reco«l of avwti- 
mg postponements. 

Prospects: Reasonable. 

West Ham v Newcastle 

: Thie Hammers tost their Bowng Day 
game agSnsr Coventry but it. was the 
tet raatthfiown off in >eais. they rely 
on "covets, but res reviewing the in- 


-ft p ipe ota e. Another possible weath- 
er vfcdnri. • ■■ • 


Slow going for Sayonara 


HK 




Sailing 

The American maxi Savon ara, 
owned by computer biTfionaire 
La rrv Ellison, was set to win the 
Sydney to Hobart race over- 
night: writes Stuart Alexander. 
However, light winds over the 
last 24 hours destroyed any 
hopes of the 75-footer, on which 
Rupert Murdoch is crewing, 
heatmg the 20-year-old record 
time of two days. 14 hotiis, 36 
minutes and 56 seconds. 

Bui Sayonara, which slowed 
from an average of over 12 
knots in the firet 24 hours to less 
than five in the last 12, was well 
clear of the leading Australian 
contender, George Snow's 
Brtcdabclla, with Peter ‘Wbflcer’s 
tfrft Foxtel Amazon in third. 


Forecasts of a brisk 15-20 
knot north-westerly promised a 
fast fined] for the chasing bunch 
of nearly 100 yachts and the op- 
portunity for a win on handicap 
by a smaller yacht mid place 
changes among the eight three- 
boat teams in the Southern 
Cross Cup. 

■ The solo sailor Sam Brewster 
will start an attempt to sail 
round the worid against the 
prevailing winds and currents on 
New Year’s Day from Brazil, 
where she has been repairing the 
67ft Heath Insured after dam- 
age curtailed her original at- 
tempt, which started from 
Britain last January. She will re- 
turn to a line off Usham, on the 
Brittany coast, and then sail 
back down the Adamic to Brazil. 


ed had themselves let slip a 
nine-point lead to Leeds. 

Those examples underline 
that seven paints, Newcastle's 
current lead over Manchester 
United, is a slim cushion with 
IS games to go. Even so, only 
Arsenal in 1989 of the last 
eight champions have not been 
leading the table on New Year's 
Day - so history remains or? 
Newcastle's side. 

Their away form is a problem, 
although between now and 2 
March, when Manchester Unit- 


Manchester United’s victory over the 
leaders means the title race is now a 
test of character, says Glenn Moore 


ed visii St James' Park, they have 
only one difficult trip, to nearby 
Middlesbrough on 10 February. 

Equally worrying is the loss of 
Keith Gillespie, so crucial a 
part of Newcastle's gameplan. 
He is unlikely to return from the 
ruptured thigh tendon he suf- 
fered on Wednesday much be- 
fore that March match. With 


Ruel Fox now at Tottenham 
Kevin Keegan's options are lim- 
ited. especially as .Scott Sellars, 
who could have gone on the left 
with David Ginola switching 
wings, has just moved to Bolton. 

it would not be a surprise if 
Keegan spent to fill the cap. es- 
pecially as rumours persist that 
Gillespie has not settled cm 


Tyneside. After spending £14m 
in the summer, this - season has 
a ttin-or-bu*.{ [eel about ii for the 
Magpies. Manchester United- by 
contrast, are in a transit)* maJ sea- 
son - that they are challenging 
so suongly is a bonus. 

It remains to be seen if their 
young players can sustain their 
performance. Much relies upon 
Ryan Giggs and Eric Cantona 
maintaining fitness, form and 
availability. 

Their win will also give re- 
newed hope to the other con- 


tenders. notably Liverpool, 
whose form is returning afier a 
bad November; Toiienham. 
who are having a good run and 
aquiring the unfamiliar sobri- 
quet of "hard to beat" - and Ar- 
senal. who will soon have 
Dennis Berckamp back. 

The likelihood remains that 
the champions will he Man- 
chester United or Newcastle-. 
The latter are favourites. They 
seem invincible at home, they 
have the resources to buy if their 
challenge continues to falter, and 


they are not over-reliant on one 
man - although Peter Beardsley 
is still the key influence. 

But do they have the • but- 
tle"? Manchester L'niled and 
Blackburn both won their first 
recent titles alter experiencing 
narrow failure the previous 
season. Newcastle led the table 
la*t season but were never in 
contention when it mattered. 
Kevin Keegan's undoubted mo- 
tivational powers, and Terry 
McDermott's ability to relax 
players, will now lv tested. 



Feathers flying: Keith Defier takes aim in his match against Kevin Spiofek at Circus Tavern, Purfieet yesterday 


As Keith Deller and Kevin 
Spiolek took their final practice 
throws before the first match at 
the Wbrid Darts Championship 
yesterday, a technician made an 
adjustment to a smoke machine 
aL the back of the auditorium: 
he turned it up. This, after all, 
was darts, the sport in which 
you can’t just feel the atmos- 
phere, you can see it as well. 

A few years ago, the spec- 
tators could be relied upon to 
provide more than enough 
smoke of their own, but do 
longer. Fug machines, not to 
mention giddily-spinning spoi- 
lighis. pounding disco beats 
and highly inventive camera an- 
gles, have been pari of darts for 
three years, since most of the 
world's best players broke away 
from the ruling World Darts 
Federation and signed up with 
Sky television. As a result, the 
championship currently taking 
place at Purfieet ’s Circus Tav- 
ern is unofficial, but few who 
know the game will dispute that 
its winner will be the best play- 
er in the world. 

When the “rebel" World 
Darts Council was formed, 
fnairv of its members were ac- 


Smoke signals a new era 
for rebels of the arrows 

Greg Wbod reports from Purfieet, where the unofficial championship of darts 
gives the best players in the world the chance to underline their superiority 


cused of putting their own in- 
terests before those of the sport. 
Fading talents such as Eric Bris- 
tow, Jocky Wilson and Cliff 
Lazarenko, the giants of its mid- 
80s heyday, could now delay their 
retirement fora few more sea- 
sons. Yet Lhe veiy best players 
went with them - Dennis Priest- 
ley, Rod Harrington. Alan Wi- 
nner and. above all. Phil Taylor, 
reckoned by many to the finest 
thrower ever to toe an oefae. 
Whoever wins the official cham- 
pionship, which starts on l Jan- 
uary. would need a three -see start 
to get close to the WDCs best. 

The split has also cost many 


of the players money. Harring- 
ton. Iasi year's runner-up at the 
Circus Tavern and rated No 2 in 
the world, estimates he has hist 
£30.ntK) in the three years since, 
as WDC players are now banned 
from all other darts events. "1 
used to co to say the Austrian 
Open, I'0 get maybe £1.500 for 
a few exhibitions beforehand and 
then if 1 won the tournament 1 
might go home £4,000 better off 
for a week's work. I'm not do- 
ing too badly now. but the wife's 
siUl working." 

Harrington won his match 
with NigeF Justice yesterday, but 
after his defeat by Larry Buller 


the previous evening. Justice 
must beat Butler today if Har- 
rington is to advance from the 
round-robin first round to the 
knockout stage. The defeat by 
Butler still rankled yesterday - 
the American, it seemed, had 
engaged Harrington in Mime 
distinctly unsporting backstage 
chat between sets. 

When a millimetre either 
way is the difference between 
£1.250 or - in the case of the 
overall winner. £l4.l)flU - the 
pressure on a throwing arm is 
considerable. "Right now 1 can 
ft-el some nerves in my stom- 
ach." Harrington said an hour 


before his match, "but as it gets 
closer the nerves turn to adren- 
alin. your eyes start popping and 
you can get really agressive." 

Match or noL you can coax a 
similar reaction from any darts 
player by describing their span 
as a game. A game, us Sieve 
Davis once responded to a sim- 
ilar accusation about snooker, is 
something you do for fun. With 
its demands of physical skill and 
mental resilience, darts is a much 
ol a sport as any other, and one 
which, in WDC-Jand at least, 
grows stronger by the year. 

The new sponsor for this 
'ear's tournament. Vernons 


Photograph: Robert Holism 


Pools, is an encouraging de- 
parture for a sport w hich had 
previously been rest riel ed in 
fags, booze and the At ms of 
rhe UorlJ. Up in the Sky con- 
trol room, meanwhile, the 
director was delighted with his 
latest angle, the miniature 
“Dcnnis-cam" strapped to 
Priestley's waist to pick up the 
nuances of flight and spin u> 
he moved around the board. 

It may need a little refine- 
ment - or Day -git i Jans - be- 
fore the waist-camera becomes 
an essential p.tri of the cover- 
age. but even from Priestley's 
waistband. Bristow s decline 
wtis all too apparent, it was the 
match the punters hud come u • 
see. but Priestley had it wrapped 
up. 5-0, in barely 40 minutes. 

As the Crafty Cockney's 
star begins to w ane, howev- 
er, his sport is again on the 
rise. As the music system 
blasted out before the start 
of play: "Things Can Only 
Gel Better". True, they were 
playing it so that the MC 
could yell "Deller" instead of 
"better" at the end of each 
line, hut after all. this is still 
darts. 


Poole flounder under the pressure of financial problem: 


Non- League football 

RUPERT METCALF 


If ever a club needs a change of 
fortune in the new year, it is Poole 
Town of the Bcazer Homes 
League. Stranded at the bottom 
of ti?e Southern Division, having 
lost all of their League games to 
date. Poole also face an uncer- 
tain long-term future as they lack 
a permanent home. 


Athletics 

XKtenka Dontova. the former 100 me- 
tres hordes Olympic champion ana world 
recojti hotde* s expecting a baby and wB 
mbs tie Olympic Games m Atlanta tnjuljt 

Basketball 

toon LA Cfcooere 1 Do cnarme 107: mu 
nauKee 99 Mmmacu 93 lOTI: Washington 
US Gotten State 9*: Phoenn 105 Flidedet- 
pMa 90: Portland 135 Boston 109; Seattle 
99 Denver 63. 

Cricket 

CASTLE CUP (Third day of four): Paarfc 
Boland Z31 and 121 hx 6: Western prouiroe 
422 <H Glbte 112. H AckBnnan 84. J Com- 
mm* 57, 0 Rurufie SO; M Erasmus 5-871. 
East London: Border won by lO wickets. 
Free State 188 and 167 is Pope 7-621; Bor 
tier 301 (PShydom 58; K Venter 4-65.1 3rd 
55 tor O. 

Darts 

VERNONS POOLS WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
l Clote Tavern. PurfVjatJ Wwl m w to y'a lato 
vasutK Oram fto* L Bude> (U5) t* R Hnmnflon 
(Erg) 3 - 2 . Group Bod B Andchw (Eng) t* G 
Vtenef tUSl 3- 1 . Cnv Seven: A Wamner i&igj 
bt S Brown <1tS) 3-0. Yesterday: awn Two: 
H Deter bt h Spew (Eng> 3-1 Ora* ft* 
(Erg t* NJiea* '&w3-0.tfc«!p 
B#*: P Pntmtey iEn0 tt E Brrsjjjtr (Entf 30. 


After Boxing Day's 4-2 home 
defeat by Weymouth, Poole’s 
playing record in the Beazer is 
played 19. lost 19. with a goal dif- 
ference or minus 73. However, 
they did have something to cel- 
ebrate on Tuesday: They scored 
twice in a match for the first time 
this campaign. 

Poole's dreadful financial 
state has meant that they have 
been unable to pay players this 
season, which is the main reason 


for their terrible results - they 
have been unable to compete 
with rival dubs with a wage bud- 
get. It has been a tough year for 
Poole's manager. Keith" Miller, 
a former West Ham and 
Bournemouth defender: at the 
age of 47 he had to turn out in 
one recent League game when 
he was short of players. 

“We are lucky' that seven or 
eight senior players have de- 
cided to slick with the club." 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Football 

WEDNESDAY'S LATE RESULTS: FA Cwfinflj 
P r wnlcraldp: Bettor Wanderere 0 Iw* Uid 
2 (Brotr 40. Wtftef&a 63 1. Ids League Sec- 
ond DMston: Ware 2 CtoKftuni 2. 

Lucas Ratieoe. tfte Leeds Orated de- 
fender, has be*n withdrawn front next 
month's African Nations' Cup finals af- 
ter talks between the Gland Road man- 
a gei, Howard Wilkinson, and the South 
African team doctor. Radetie s only just 
getting over a knee operation earned 
out nine months ago. 

Manchester City nave sold the defender 
David Bnghtwell to Bradford City for 
£30,000. BheDwen, whose ekJer broth- 
er Ian plays in midfield at Maine Road, 
has been on loan at Valiev Parade for 
the past week after farting to make the 
Mancunians' first team under Alan Ball. 
Bristol City have signed the Southamp- 
ton striker. Craig Maskeli. on a month's 
loan. 


Gymnastics 

Barbara Collins, me former Bnush 
Olympic aimrast, has rted of breast can - 
car after a long illness. The 42-yeor-rM 
died at home m Calvertey. Leeds, after 
fighting the disease for two years. She 
becane the national women's champion 
in 1972. Colllrfi was also a member of 


Britain's teem 1« the 1971- Munich 
Olympics arid competed against the leg- 
endary Russian gymnast. Olga Korbut. 

Hockey 

Bluehart s Purdy Miller will remember 
the opening day in the Under-21 Terri- 
torial Toumamem at Rotherham lor a 
longtime as she scored three goals to 
pur East in a commanding position in 
their opening game against South. Af- 
ter England’s K/rety Bowden had bnl- 
hantfy se: up the fiist goal for Miller, me 
Bluehan stoker then poached two 
more from dose quarters and. aichoufjji 
South rallied with goafs from Charlotte 
Manchester and Jo Murphy, it was not 
enough and the match finished 3-2. 

WOMEN'S TBtRflWtlAL TOURNAMENTS: 
Under-21 (Aurora SC, Bottortemy- VA-a 3 
Noun 3:East3Soum2;MitJiavfc5We£i3. 
Under-lS (Concord Shemekfl: Mdand£ 4 
South 0: East o Ncrth 0. Under- IB (Concord 
Sheffield): East I Norm i> South 1 West 2. 

foe Hockey 

BRITISH LEAGUE Premier Division 
(Wednesday* late result): Shtrffieid a 
HumpHStte 5. 

NHL: Ottawa 4 Buffalo 3: New Jenev 5 ny 
I slanders 3: Caigaiy a Toramn 0: Edmonton 
3 RhiiaceWva 2; Los Angeles 7 An anew 1. 


Mark Willi*. Poole's secretary, 
said yesterday. “We've been 
filling the gaps wilh youth-team 
lads. They cun cope with narrow 
defeats, but six or seven-goal 
beatings are hard to hear." 

The club was obliged to va- 
cate Poole Stadium, its base 
since last year. The local 
borough council has plans to de- 
velop the site for use as a speed- 
way and greyhound venue, and 
has made it plain that there is 


Rugby Union 

Smart Dawes, the Swansea captain, nas 
•heJa&fl himself fit for the Hemeken Five 
Nations Cup semi-final match away ;c. 
Toulouse Tomorrow after retovenng 
(torn a snouWer injury. Rjpen Jones, rtve 
scrum-half who has been suffering from 
flu. and his half-tack partner Aied 
Williams iwmt irquryi are both expect- 
ed to come through tests later today 
wales' ether semi-finalisis. Cardin, 
who acWe Leinster at Lansdowne 
Road tomorrow, are likefv to be with- 
out their flanker. Marti Bennett. 
LEINSTER (vCanllff. Honefccn Fmj Nations 

Cup usmr-lkjaiB. LoTstiamefeixL Outtdo. to- 
moiTWP C Ctarkn 'Tm-rurt ilodr. p Gavin 'Oh] 
Benodm-I. V Cunnin0>a<n (Si *Van- i Colli. K 
McQuBkm rBedws Rareer«. N Woods. A Me 
Gown. A RoUoixJ ial\ Btotfcr f h Hut- 
ley itto Wesk>-i. S Byme. P Wttm to* 
Uiachrad- Cctfi. S JantabMi <5t Alan's Cnlu. N 
Franot i0U EeMWrti. C Pin ajta Wfse, o=tOU 
S Rooney V CosteUo iSf Mir. s 

Cottt. Replacements: R Hcnnessojr iL.-'TS- 
Owms). F Campion iSi Mar, s Co*). N Kofieui 
(Twoixjre Cc4i.P Ravin ffittcVnsd. Coli.MMe- 
DennofL A UcKaan itvci >. D Os- 

wald iBiadutich Coil). 


Rugby League 

Bradford's centra Man Cailand has 

been suspended feff the rerreinoercx the 
Slones Plenary Championship season 


no room for football as well. 
Town now share the County 
Ground with Hamwonhy Unit- 
ed. a Dorset Combination club, 
but efforts to dev elep this venue 
have been frustrated by planning 
permission problems. 

Although the council has 
promised lhe club some finan- 
cial assistance, it has been un- 
able to assist so far in the 
search fora location Fora new 
stadium, which is Town's 


following Ns third dismissal of me sea- 
son. CcrtOna. who was also fined £100. 
appeared before lhe Rugpy R<>tt)all 
League's disciplinary corramtiee in Leeds 
yesterday aher his sliding off lor a hi^i 
tackle in We 44 -3^ urn at Wamrtgjan 
on 20 December 


Ski Jumping 


ultimate ambition. “The de- 
termination to keep battling 
away has shone through in the 
last few months." Willis >o.id. 
"We've been going for 115 
years, sowell do our best to sur- 
vive a couple of tough ones." 
■ Marine, of lhe UniBond 
League, have been given 
£ 1 1 t.UUO by Bolton Wanderers 
following Jason McAieer's 
£4 Jim move from Bumden P;irk 
to Liverpool. 


Football 

BOflD GAIS LEAGUE OF IRELAND Premier 

Division: Cmr.XiiK , c L -r. C-t. .“ -5 . 


Basketball 

ISUDWEISER LEAGUE: TH'NW. BvM 
casiio Cfimei* -ft •>.. 


WORLD CUP FOUR-HILL EVERT (Obcrtiot. 
fieri: Lstse Silt 1 - Hi-iner. iFmi il’-lri. 

126 5mi 2-L jKs. 2 »-PNik>«j iFiri ilia 
1^1 5i 3 1 Wwwlos <0ei, 1 116.5. 1201 


Skiing 

ALPINE WORLD CUP iBarrmo. It) Men's 
downhill final trading times: 1 L Nirs iNon 
1mm 65.64SM- 2 P Onbeb tAui) 1:56.3); 3 
P RietiaK f Auii 1:56-35: 4 P Runceaidivr in* 
1 55.4-1 5 H hnaus iSuli 15^.59. 

laiy's double Olympic champion, Deo>- 
f3h Cumpagncini, s to return to the Wforicf 
Cup circuit in Mantrx, Sto-enia. neerroraii 
aner reccK^nng from knet surgery. The 

1 392 OfyffW raper-Gs&d medatfs nas 
nctb&ai moireparaw acacr sree Mach. 

Snooker 

DR MARTENS EUROPEAN LEAGUE (IrQiHnfi- 
brnugjl) Wednesday's late lent S D»t, tE'is- 
oi f OSuttva, ,Eng( 5-3. tiestarttn-. crSuiuwin 
t: P Et'jon iEt.iJ C-2 


Other sports 


DARTS: WK C.-iartjn..it«r»iuj 
Punieen- Br-iicn 0r»". £a*:s C 'm~. Lti-icu- 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


The years since the Harlem 1 
Globetrotters last had 3 non- j 
black player. Orlando Antigua, j 
22 , has jomeo the travelling ■ 
basketball troupe. [ 


-V, z? 

' ■ 
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7 don’t want to put Martin under any pressure by labelling him a second ^o^Best, 
but I want the Manchester City fans to know we have signed the most exc ttingyowg 
player in English soccer . ' FOOTBALLS FACE FOR *96 : ■ : rage « 


FOURTH TEST: England captain unhappy with dismissal decision as his team-mates display familiar failings under pressure 


Mitchley adds to Atherton’s woes 


DEREK PRINGLE 

reports from Port Elizabeth 
South Africa 428 
England 250-7 


If the sample population of 
twelve thousand or so people 
present at St George's Park was 
anything to go by, then the 
whole of the country must have 
come close to erupting at six 
minutes to noon yesterday, the 
moment Paul Adams celebrat- 
ed his first wicket in Test 
cricket. 

It did not stop there, either, 
and he later removed the Eng- 
land captain. Michael Atherton, 
albeit in controversial cicum- 
stances, to finish a poignant day's 
cricket with 2 for 73 off 32 overs. 

In the space of a month his 
rubber-hinged hiccup of an ac- 
tion has become one of the best 
known sights in South Africa. 
Best of all he is a product of what 
can be achieved in this country 
now that the old orthodoxy has 
been supplanted. His presence 
in this rather faceless side 
(whose most famous figure is, 
perversely, a fielder) is as fresh 
and unfettered as the Cape 
Doctor that whistles across the 
Cape Flats where he lives. 

It did not matter a jot (except 
to England) that both his wick- 
els were ringed with good fortune, 
for he bowled well throughout the 
day. The parsimonious nature of 
the pitch offered little turn and 
after being given some rough 
treatment by Graeme Hick, who 
struck him ewer long-on for his 
first six. he completed an in- 
valuable first day in the classroom. 

However, the rare sight of a 
third uninterrupted day’s crick- 
et did not prevent England from 
displaying their usual failings 
under pressure. Only Michael 
Atherton and Graeme Hick man- 
aged to pass fifty, and but lor their 
partnership of 75 and some clever 
salvage work by Jack Russell 
and Richard mingworth, who put 
on 50 late in the day. England 
would have been following-on 
with two days left to play. 

Once again England were in- 
debted to their skipper, who 
scored a grittity compact 72 be- 
fore being given out caught 
behind off Adams. The ball - a 
rare chinaman - brushed the 
outside of the pad as Atherton 
went back to flick it to leg. 

It was a poor decision from 
the umpire. Cyril Mitchley, 
standing in his 1 1th Test, not 
least because of the amount of 
doubt involved. That doubt had 
been in evidence just before 
lunch, when he gave Atherton 
the benefit of it, after the bats- 
man swivelled on a short ball 
from Pollock, which faintly 
brushed the bottom glove on its 
way to the wicketkeeper. 

In the event. Atherton looked 
up in disbelief muttering some- 
thing under his breath, before 
trudging off knowing that his job 
of seeing England to relative 
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On his way: Michael Atherton trudges off having been given out by the South African umpire, Cyril Mitchley, in yesterday’s fourth Test 


Photograph: Mike Hewitt/Allsport 


safety across hostile country 
had been left unfinished. 

The incident clearly upset 
Atherton and those that re- 
member the England captain’s 
deft polo swipe sending a plas- 
tic chair cartwheeling in Perth 
last winter, may like to know 
that a similar one, positioned 
invitingly outside the England 
dressing-room, had a leg mys- 
teriously amputated, minutes af- 
ter Atherton's dismissal. 

If there was evidence of off- 
fietd chair abuse, there was no 
dear-cut dissent on the pitch. 


■7 nu drr. Soutfi Aftfca »en doss) 
SOUTH AnoCA- First knMI 428 (0 J Cli- 
*«ar> 91. D J MohMion 81; D C Co* 4-113). 
3WLAMD - First tatap 
(Ownvgfic 40 tar lj 

*M A Aflwtcn cRcnanKon batons — —73 
(298 nm. 23? tots. 6 tom) 

TER Gdton c CUtnan b FWlocfc 14 

(97 ndn. 78 bats, 2 fours) 

G P Ttapt c FttwOfls b Adams _ — 27 

153 min. 34 natfs. 3 feus) 

GAHCKbbDaaU .82 

091 mtt, 158 tub. 8 fours. 1 sH 

R A SroWi law b WcMIsn 2 

I9mh. 9/mfel 

!R C Russel) not out — . 26 

(129 irm. 89 a efc. 3 wursl 

0 G CDric C RKtartson b Pofcx* 1 

(4 min. 3 oafcJ 

R K ttnemirth no) om — 25 

IBSrnm. 60 baas. 5 town) 

Eaiwllb7.wl.Mj9) 17 

TUtll (Ibr 7, 43S mte, 130<IMK| 250 


though 18 months earlier - 
against this same opposition at 
The Oval - he bad been fined 
half his match fee (about £1^00) 
for little more than shaking his 
head after being given out Ibw. 

The match referee on that oc- 
casion was Peter Burge, who, 
having been deceived earlier in 
the summer by Atherton, over 
the soil in the pocket affair at 
Lord’s, was always going to 
come down hard. Yesterday’s 
referee was Clive Lloyd, whose 
quick and sensible interven- 
tion promptly defused the ball 


Fal (sort): 2-fiOiGADn). 3-88 nhoma), 4-163 
(Athertm). 5-168 (MOV. 6-199 (Hch). 7-200 
tCortO- 

TobnfcPJ Mar*. MClctt. 

Smite Donald 20-5-40-1 *06) (<W>80. 
&3^04-l-»afrl-lB-«; Ptttack 23-068-3 
W3.«d) O-2 5-l. 2-1-1-a 5-3-16-1. 7-2-15Q. 
3-0-16-1. 2-1-5-0): Adams 32-10-73-2 
(7-2-16-0, 8-2-23-1, 2-1-58. U -3-23-1. 
3-2-10); mmrnrn 20-7-42-0 (4-2-60. 
58-1A8, 2-1-30, 4-1-138, 53681: MMka 
16630-1 WU) (5358. 7-313-1. 30-128): 
CM* 3388: 

PraOWK SO: S3 nun. 2S.1 men. 100: 181 
it*. 47 men. Umds 108-3 Whman 48. 

7) 51 mm 280:270 min. 72^ aw Tan: 
170-S (Hek39. Ruaned 0) 81 men. Nan baa 
ndefl after 88 wws m 190-5. 200: 353 mn. 
BO men. 250: 436 mbu 109 mers. 
Athmoo 50: 202 nun. 168 bads. 4 fours. 
Mck 50: 176 mm. 140 beta. 6 loirs. 1 9b. 
UvpfewrS a BucJmer and CJMtfcfJoy. 


tampering incident in Durban. 

Once again he decided the 
player involved did not have a 
case to answer, though he did see 
fit to speak to the managers of 
both sides during the tea inter- 
val, in a bid to curb players from 
gesturing at one another on the 
field. The culprits apparently be- 
ing Cork to Cullinari an Wednes- 
day and the ‘Tm reeling you in" 
gesture Brian McMillan gave 
Robin Smith a few bails before 
sending him packing Ibw. 

Once again Smith showed the 
indecision that plagues his early 


minutes at the crease and when 
Hick followed him, Ibw to AQan 
Donald, 10 overs later with the 
score 199 for 6, England looked 
to be listing. It was another poor 
decision, the ball striking Hkkrafl 
above the knee roil, completing 
a trying day for umpire Mitchley. 

At the press conference af- 
terwards, Professor Richard 
Stretch, who has been moni- 
toring a study of Test match um- 
pires’ heart rates, confirmed 
that tbey can often reach peaks 
of 140 per minute following an 
appeal. If this happens to be the 


case with Mitchley, then perhaps 
raising a finger is a way of 
^vr>idi pg Tfnri enriitig «?giTliacar- 

rest If not, he will probably just 
admit to having had a bad day. 

He was not the only one, as 
the majority of England’s top or- 
der showed in another poor 
display an 8 near perfect batting 
pitch. Jason Gaflian, who was 


at first slip off FoBock, failed to 
add to iris overnight score. 

Gallian still pushes too hard 
at the good-length ball pitching 
around off stump, and although 


Captain guilty of ‘disappointment' 


Mite Atherton was treated with 
sympathy after shaking his head 
and trudging off slowly when the 
South African umpire, Cyril 
Mitchley, gave him out caught 
behind off Paul Adams on 72. 
The ball appeared to brush the 
pad and make no contact with 
Atherton’s bat 
Some referees might have 
viewed his actions as showing 
dissent, but the match referee, 
Clive Lloyd, ruled that Atherton 


had displayed nothing more 
than disappointment 

Tve no problems with Mike 
Atherton's departure from the 
crease," Lloyd said. “If a bats- 
man walks away slowly, that’s 
OK. so Jong as they walk away." 

Uqyd did take eaoeptkm to the 
an tics of Dominic Cork and 
South Africa's Brian McMillan. 
Both were guilty of tt>T33g to ‘wind 
up’ opposition batsmeo by mak- 
ing gestures meant to convey that 


they were reeling them in and 
would soon get mem out 

“It’s got to a stage where I 
don't want anything like that," 
said Lloyd, who spoke to both 
team managers, Raymond 
Illingworth and Alan Jordaan. 
during the tea interval. 

Cork and Mark Eott had al- 
ready been spoken by Illing- 
worth after the first day’s play 
following exaggerated cele- 
bration at the fall of a wicket 


his 14 runs represented the 
highest score so far by an Eng- 
land No 3 in this series, ft was 
a pynhic victory. : 

Another in need of a bigsoore 
is Graham Thorpe, who looked 
in fine form, driving and polling '• 
with great control despite an off- 
the-maifcsbot that flashed over 
criwerpoinfsbead for four. When 
he was out, mewieing aputtqff 
AdamstoJontyRhodesatmid- 
wtcket,hehadphytxlsoQierifhis 
best cricket of the tour so fan 
. It is a claim Dominic. Code 
would not presame to mate af- 
ter his three balls at the crease. 
He edged a wide , one from 
PoBock. who bowled with per- 
sistent accuracy and' aggres- 
sion, finishing a good day for 
South Africa with 3 for 58. ' 

England, who finished- on 
250 for . 7, can.stOl save this 
match, though mirii.wfll depend 
on how South Africa bairn then- 
second innings and whether 
Hansae Granje wjJI be as can- 
fious as he wasin7(4iaiin^fcRi^ . 
where his delayed declaration 
probably prevented his team 
from winning the second TfesL 


Bowler 
‘set up* 
claims 
Border 


Richie Richardson and Allan 
Border yesterday joined the 
controversy over the legality of 
Muttiah Murafitharan’s action, 
as both defended Sri Lanka's 
23-year-bid off-spinner. 

Moralitharan’s Test career is 
under threat after he was no- 
bafled seven times for throwing 
on the opening day of the sec- 
ond *ftst against Australi a. Sri 
Lanka are considering o m i ttin g 
him from next month's third 
lest and sending him home un- 
. Jess . the International Cricket 
Conned mates a definite ruling 
Over his suspect bowling action. 

Ricbardron, whose. West In- 
dies side placed Sri Lanka ear- 
lier this month m the World 
Series limited-overs tourna- 
ment in Austxafia, said he did 
not believe the spinner was a 
“dmeter”, merely unorthodox. 

“When..! look at the slow 
motion picture of him bowling, 
I don’t really think be chocks. 
He comes over wftb a slightly 
bent arm andwhenfre releases 
the ball bis wrist straitens, but 
if yon look really carefully the 
arm remains beat," tbe^ Wat In- 
dian captain said. . . . , 

Border, who retired from 
Tfest cricket last year, admitted: 
“I just feel sorry for this young 
bloke and. I think he’s bom set 
up a little bit. 

“If they decide he's legal, let 
him play out his ca reer because 
he's played 23 Tests to date and 
hasn’t been called before." 

Richardson also questioned 
the sudden decision to no-ball 
Muralithaxan. “1 don’t want to 
ahidse the umpire bat if he’s 
chucked that one he has thrown 
many more" he said. . 

The controversy and confu- 
sion lingered into the second 
day of the Tfest when Muraii- 
tharan bowled a further 20 
ovexs without being no-balled. 
.’. ManaKlharan was bowSng from 
-tte Southern End of die MCG 
when bewas no-baCed on Tues- 

: ^»quem scrutiny after switdt- 
ingto the Members’En^ where 
Steve Dunne, the umpire from 
New Zealand, was standing. 

The Sri Lanka management 
said theyirould talktdboth um- 
pires at the end of the matdi in 
an attempt to establish vAy 
some of Muralitharaa's deliv- 
eries were called whfie others 
were deemed legitimate. 

- - Hair. who made aH the calls 
against him toid Sri Ltthkan of- 
ficials he. would no-ball him 
again' if Muralitharan. bowled 
during the final session of the 
second day oh Wednesday, but 
. Moralithaim dld not bowl 

Acikrafia made 500^^- 
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Jones faces FA charge 
for comments on Gullit 


ACROSS 

I Trick with ace fits - in 
other words, is appropri- 
ate (10) 

S lake back to haunt 
again? (9) 

9 Adrenalin keeps the sap 
drculating! (4) 

10 Still causing interfer- 
ence? (6) 

II You shouldn't be faced 
with this kind of thing 
(4.4) 

13 Write off article for in- 
clusion in book (6’j 

14 Chance gets a police 
team in the money {$) 

17 Held high points, then 
fell heavily (8) 

19 The pattern of ancient 
law? (6) 


21 Slow mover quietly set- 
tling in the country (8) 

23 Employment in quiet 
antique store? (6) 

25 Gowning with 500 in 
pool (4) 

26 Rise in a lift; repaired 
and working (9) 

27 One exercising a lot of 
pull? (5,5) 

DOWN 

1 Players I keep in, to 
dress down (y) 

2 Miss Northern river ris- 
ing (4) 

3 Trendy pose, for exam- 
ple (8) 

4 Waterway vessel on a 
lake (5) 

5 Name t note for an in- 
sect (7) 



6 Importune a toff - one 
free with handouts? 
<5J) 

7 Twist with river in part 
of Europe (6) 

12 Reserve body of troops 
(TO) 

15 Give immunity to alien, 
maybe, probed by cop- 


FootbaD 


Wimbledon will not support 
Vinnie Jones when he faces a 
charge of bringing the game into 
disrepute brought by the Foot- 
ball Association yesterday. 

Sam Hamm am, the club's 
Lebanese owner who has de- 
fended Jones’ numerous indis- 
cretions over the years, said last 
night there would be no appeal 
against the player's sending-off 
at Chelsea on Boxing Day, and 
no dispute of the FA charge, 
which followed Jones' com- 
ments about Ruud Gullit and 
other foreign players in the 
Deify Mirror yesterday. 

Jones, 30, is on the transfer 
list after being dropped for the 
3-3 draw with Newcastle near- 
ly a month ago. He made a sur- 
prise return at Chelsea but his 


the Dutchman Gullit, led to the 
Uth dismissal of his career. He 
then criticised foreign players, 
Gullit in particular, in a mst-per- 
son article in the Daily Mirror. 

Hammam said it was up to 
Wimbledon’s manager, Joe 
Kmnear, whether to pitik Jones 
for tomorrow’s visit to Arsenal, 
but he added: This is not the 
Vinnie Jones I know and whom 
I regarded as almost a son. 
What he has done is wrong. The 
foul on Ruud Gullit was wrong 
and the newspaper article was 
wrong. Vinnie told me that 
what was in the paper was in his 
own words and nobody else can 
be blamed. 

*Tm sure he is sorry for hand 
I think that is what he will tell 
the EA. It was all said in the beat 
of temper but he admits he was 
quoted accurately." 

H am m an said Wimbledon 


Vinnie merited a second yellow 
card. 

“The newspaper article is his 
own affair and so xLxs with regard 
to any apology to Ruud Gullit. 
That is for \dmife to decide upoa, 
although I can’t ""agme Gullit 
is looking for an apology. He is 
abig man in the game and we are 
lucky to have him and other for- 
eign players Hke Dennis Berg- 
kamp in our League.” \ 
Jones has 14dsys in which to. 
request a personal bearing 
against the disrepute charge. If 
found guilty, he could be sus- 

S ‘ y dr heavily fined for 
Gullit to a “squealing, 
ed pig" among his crit- 
icisms of foreign players. 

Liverpool are letting Mark 
Writers. Jan MoBy and PauL 
Stewart leave Anfield on free 
transfers. Theybave been told bf 

7 * n - - ^ 
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League rebels head for defeat 


16 Wicked meal’s foul in- 
side (8) 

18 Finished article, almost 
- unpolished (7) 

20 Acid gives one a twitch 

(6) 

22 Comparatively bare, 
lopped tree (5) 

24 A service hit up some 
distance (4) 
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Crystal Palace’s Ron Noades 
and a group of other club chair- 
men look Hkely to fail in their 
rebellion over the distribution 
of television money and other 
sponsorship funds among End- 
sleigh League clubs, which is to 
be discussed at today’s Football 
League meeting in London. 

The chairmen of the 72 dubs 
will vote on bow to share out an 
ann ual £3Sm cash windfall that 
is largely funded by the new five- 
year television deal with Sky and 
is boosted by sponsorship, fix- 
tures and a £3m hand-out from 
the EA and Premier League. 

The League's board of 
directors are proposing that 


from next season, receive at 
least £631,300 compared with 
the current figure of £240,000. 
Many dubs would collect more 
than £lm because payments rise 
according to League p lacings to 
£891,200 for the champions, plus 
any additional TV facility fees. 

That is not for some 

dubs, led by Norwich and sup- 
ported by Noades and Ian Stott, 
of Oldham, who are recom- 
mending a mass resignation 
from the League by 31 Decem- 
ber unless they get tbeir way. 

The League is confident of 
winning. A 75 per cent majority 
is needed to carry the motion, 
which means at least six First 


the 54 Second and Third Divi- 
sion dubs, who appear to sup- 
port the League's leadership. 

Under the coarcTs plan a dub 
finishing mid-way in the First 
Division would receive a basic 
£766,900. There is also an in- 
crease for the Second and Third 

Divisions. Annual payments of 
£164,(300 and £159, OtX), respec- 
tively, would rise to between 
£365,088 and £302,712 hr the 
Second and between £235,312 
and £211.055 in the Third. 

Norwich want an increase of 
£550,000 per annum on the 
£21. 15m that is to go to the First 
Division dubs out of the £25m 
Sky deal and a greater say in the 
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